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A LETTER FROM LIZZIE AT ROME TO KATIE 
AT SCHOOL. 


T is such fun, my dear Kitty, that I must write and tell you all 
about it. And oh! I am so sorry for you girls and for all you 
people at home who don’t have it and don’t even know what it is, but 
are hard at work with lessons and things while we are enjoying ourselves 
so much ! 

To be sure, though, you had your fun at Christmas. As papa says, 
you in England have eaten your cake—your Christmas-cake, and your 
pantomime cake, and your skating, sliding, and party-going cake; so. 
of course, there’s an end of it. Nobody cam expect to eat their cake 
and keep it too; but we here didn’t have our cake at Christmas—at 
least not much to speak of—so it’s only fair we should have it now. 

Well, then, you know, or perhaps you don’t know, that carnival— 
which means good-bye to meat—is always held on the last week before 
Ash-Wednesday, and as people have to be very steady and serious all 
through Lent, they prepare themselves for it by having a great romp and 
riot first, just as we do at school after class, when we have been keeping 
good and quiet so long that we can’t keep good any longer. Here, you 
see, they do just the reverse. They have their romp first and then 
steady down afterwards, when they are quite tired out with play. I 
can’t help thinking, somehow, that ours is the best plan. We shouldn’t 
feel quite right, I know, to degm with romping, and I don’t believe we 
should get well through our lessons if we did. But you will be wanting 
to hear all about it. 

First, then, I must tell you there is a long, narrow, very straight 
street here in Rome called the Corso, or the Race-course, and it is here 
that nearly all the fun of the carnival takes place. There are a great 
number of balconies to the houses, not in long straight lines before the 
drawing-room windows, as we are accustomed to see them at home, but 
dotted about here and there on almost every floor of the tall, narrow 
houses, like little iron cages, even up to the fourth and fifth stories. 
These are all ornamented for the carnival with bright-coloured hangings 
of. crimson, blue, or white; so that the street looks as gay as a fair, and 
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each window and balcony from end to end is thronged with people 
every afternoon as long as the carnival lasts. 

I know I haven’t told you yet what the carnival is, but I’m going 
to, in one minute. 

Mamma says it’s a relic of the Middle Ages, but I think it must have 
been invented by people long before that time, when the world was full 
of ‘‘ boys and girls all going out to play,” because that’s just what they 
do. And the carnival’s just this: it’s making yourself as ridiculous as 
possible, and looking at other people doing the same. 

Numbers and numbers of men and women dress up in all manner 
of queer disguises, and go about the streets, some in carriages and some 
on foot or on horseback; and they parade up and down this long street, 
and the people from the balconies and windows look at them and pelt 
them—yes, pelt them, and they pelt back again. Oh! it is such fun! 
And the best of it is, it isn’t thought a bit childish, so that one needn’t 
mind doing it. Let me tell you, the grown-ups seem to enjoy the romp 
quite as much as if they were school-boys and school-girls; but at home, 
if we get up a little bit of fun, you know how soon we get stopped by 
being told that it is ‘‘ childish ” or “ unladylike.’’ 

Here nothing is childish or unladylike—not even eating with your 
knife. However, to go on with my carnival. The first few days people 
throw flour and little bits of white stuff that look like sugar-plums, but 
are really only plaster, and these they shower at one another in handfuls, 
and out of little tin shovels made like horns, that carry splendidly. 

And after a bit the whole of the street is as white with plaster 
comfits as if it had been covered with deep snow, and all the people as 
they tread crunch them under their feet, and they and the ladies in the 
carriages are like dusty millers, or old Father Christmas on the twelfth- 
cakes. Even the people in the balconies don’t escape, for the horns 
throw up the comfits very high, and sometimes great cars come by, like 
the show-cars of a circus, reaching up to the first or even the second 
floor windows, and then don’t the balcony folks get a pelting ! 

You have to shut your eyes pretty tight not to get the plaster into 
them, which would rather spoil one’s fun, and some people even hare 
little wire masks, which they hold before their faces to save them. 

: Of course it’s much more fun pelting other people than being pelted 
oneself, but the best fun of all was to catch some smart-looking ladies 
or gentlemen, who were late in getting to their seats, and who were 
picking their way very gingerly among the crowd, with their best bonnets 
and hats on. Ina very few minutes they would be pelted quite white— 
everybody enjoyed that—except perhaps the ladies and gentlemen them- 
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selves; but if they got cross and looked up indignantly it was all the 
better fun, and somebody would be sure to give them a fresh shovelful. 

It certainly was fun. I say was because it was only for the first 
three days that we were allowed to throw these confetti, as they are 
called. After that it was against rule, and during the rest of the carnival 
people may only pelt one another with bouquets of flowers. Of course 
the flowers are much prettier, hundreds and hundreds of beautiful 
bouquets being thrown about ; but I must say I like the comfits best. 

You will want perhaps to know what sort of dress the masqueraders 
wear. It is generally a long loose cloak, called a domino. It has a 
cape and hood to it, which is drawn over the head to meet the mask 
which covers the face, and so it is almost impossible to say whether the 
person under the disguise is aman ora woman. The dominoes are all 
colours—white, black, red, blue, and striped, and have generally a big 
bow on the top of the head, with long ends hanging down the back. 

Then there are other disguises. Some wear all kinds ef ugly masks, 
like pantomime heads. Others dress up in very blue sailor costumes ; 
others like clowns—French clowns, that is—all in white, with long 
dangling sleeves. I have not seen our old English friend anywhere. 

A scarlet costume, with a long tail and horns, seems to be a great 
favourite, and you would have laughed to have seen, as we did the other 
day, the efforts of a gentleman so dressed to wear his tail elegantly. 
He couldn’t manage it. It got perpetually under his feet, and tripped 
him up, so at last he was obliged to walk along with it tucked under 
his arm. 

These scarlet sprites—to call them by no worse name—are generally 
great romps, playing all sorts of ridiculous tricks on the passers-by, 
jumping on the top of other people’s backs and turning somersaults over 
their heads at unexpected moments—but in carnival-time nobody must 
be offended or look cross whatever liberties may be taken with him— 
only if somebody does get cross now and then, of course it is all the 
better fun for the lookers-on. 

There are a good many other costumes, but not many pretty ones, 
the prettiest of all being the old Roman peasant dress with the white 
square head-dress and bright-coloured skirts which we see in the 
pictures. 

Prizes, of quite large sums of money, are given for the best masks, 
and. also for the best masquerade carriages. Some of these are very 
grand. Qne of them was in the shape of a Chinese pagoda reaching 
almost as high as the tops of the houses, and crowded with ladies and 


gentlemen in Chinese dresses. ‘ 
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Another was a great tree without leaves, and on the branches were 
a number of boys dressed like monkeys, swinging about from branch to 
branch, chattering, eating nuts, and pelting the people. I think our 
boys would have enjoyed that best of all. Don’t you? 

But what pleased me most, was a great van in the shape of a big 
barrel-organ, so big that it had to be drawn by six horses. And on the 
srgan was a row of figures such as we sometimes see on our street- 
organs at home—but these were live people, each playing some instru- 
ment, or twisting slowly round just as if they had all been wound up 
by clockwork. 

If I were the judge I should give the prize to that. 

Only doesn’t it seem funny of grown-up people to play these 
games? | 

Now I must tell you about the race which is run every day in the 
Corso, which gives it its name. | 

After the carriages and people have gone up and down, up and 
down, for two or three hours, and knocked one another’s hats off with 
bouquets of violets and camellias, a gun is fired. Then no more 
carriages may pass, and all the people begin to- crowd together on the 
narrow pavement, and to look out very anxiously. Soldiers come and 
line the street here and there, so as to keep the boys in order, who by- 
the-by seem just as troublesome here as anywhere else. oo 

After a while a penny trumpet, or perhaps it is a horn, is blown, 
once, twice, three times; then everybody draws a deep breath and says 
Ah/ and there is quite a hush and stillness over all the crowd for a 
minute, until a great shout and uproar is heard in the distance and 
it comes sweeping on and on; everybody about you screaming and 
clapping their hands, and in the midst of the noise and followed by it 
rush down the street some half-dozen horses without riders. It’s all 
over in a minute, and the dust of the sanded road hides them from you. 
The horses don’t seem to run—they fly just as if they were flying for 
their very lives. 

The first day I saw them, I liked it very much. 

“Oh, papa!” I said when they were gone, “wasn’t it splendid? 
Didn’t they go?” 

“Yes; you'd go, I suspect, my dear,” said papa, “if you had pins 
Sticking into you all the way and a rabble hounding you on. Anyhow, 
however, it’s better than the Jews.” | 

“Than the what, papa?” I asked. . 

And then papa told us how, long ago, in those Middle Ages I 
suppose when the carnival was invented, the poor Jews, who were very 
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badly treated then, were compelled to run races down the Corso for the 
amusement of the people; and papa said it was not more than two 
hundred years ago that this was discontinued, the Jews persuading the 
Pope of that day, who I suppose was a kinder sort of man, to let them 
off on condition of paying a large sum of money for horses to run the 
race for them. . 

After this, when I heard about the poor Jews and the pins pricking 
the horses, I didn’t care to see the race any more. I think the Italians 
are very cruel. I went with papa the other evening to a sort of fair and 
fireworks which they have here every evening during the carnival. 
There were a number of little booths and shops where lotteries were 
going on. I suppose you know what that means. 

You choose a number and pay twopence or threepence on the 
chance of winning a prize, and then all the numbers are put in a bag, 
and the first that comes out gets the prize—whatever it may be. 

What do you think most of the prizes were ? 

Why, poor live cocks and hens, and pigeons, and turkeys swung 
up by the legs, with their heads downwards, I felt so sorry for them 
that I wanted papa to buy them all, but as he said we couldn’t take 
home a quantity of live fowl to the hotel, we were obliged to leave 
them. 

I think I forgot to tell you that the carnival is a real person, just 
like our Guy Fawkes—at least, I mean, he is just as real as Guy 
Fawkes. He is stuffed with straw, and is carried about in a sort 
of wooden cage in a grand procession of donkeys, and on the last 
night of the carnival—that is our pancake-day, you know—he is burnt 
just like our own old Guy with great ceremony. And they say that on 
that night will be the greatest fun of all, and I do so hope that mamma 
will let me sit up to see it; but it doesn’t begin till nearly twelve o’clock 
at night. She hasn’t said “Yes” yet, but I think she looks as if she 
meant to, so I shan’t send you this letter, my dear Kitty, till after it is 
_ all over, and I hope I may be able to tell you what it was like. Good- 
bye for the present.—Your affectionate cousin, 

| | Lizzik. 


P.S,—Wednesday.—Oh, Katie! it was lovely ! What do you think ? 
After the procession and the race, which I dd see again—though, to be 
sure, I shut my eyes as the poor horses went by—suddenly there was a 
grand illumination. ' 

It seemed to get dark just on purpose. And in a minute, as it 
seemed, the Corso was all lit up from end to end with bright gaslights, 
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and everybody, in the carriages and on the balconies and in the street, 
lighted a candle. 

It was so pretty to see the lights waving and flaring about. But the 
fun was that, besides a candle, everybody had a handkerchief with which 
they tried to flap out everybody else’s candle while they kept their own 
alight. 7 

Oh! how everybody laughed and screamed and flapped—and how 
greasy we all got! It was delightful! 

Then in the evening I did sit up, and we went out just before 
twelve o’clock at night; wasn’t it funny? And everybody else was out 
too, so that one could hardly move along the streets. 

We saw the funeral procession of the carnival come slowly along— 
a great car full of figures dressed all in white, pretending to cry, with 
flaming red torches on each side, and a band of sad music following. 
And they carried the poor old Guy to a great square at the end of the 
Corso, where they made a grand bonfire of him with lights of all the 
most beautiful colours you can imagine. 

Then, for a finish, they let off a balloon into the air with a circle of 
coloured lights around it, that rose and rose and rose up into the sky 
till at last it seemed to get among the stars, and to be as far away as 
they are. But I suppose it wasn’t. 

And that was the end. And now it’s all over, and I’m very sorry, 
and must say good-bye. 

My love to the girls. 


P.S. Number Two.—Papa says the monkey got the prize. I’m 
rather sorry the barrel-organ didn’t. 
Mamma and papa send their love. 
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THE GERMAN GIRL ON ST. THOMAS’S DAY. 


EVEN o’CLock.—It was a fine frosty morning, with a sprinkling 

of snow on the ground, when Julchen opened her round grey eyes, 

and looked eagerly out on the world, for the blessed Christmas holidays 
had already begun. 

Julchen sat up in her uncurtained little bed, still tucked in below 
her down quilt. With her unbordered cap and her night-jacket, she 
looked—if you could have seen her—ridiculously like one of the old 
Dutch women Gerard Dow and Jan Stein loved to paint, only without 
their puckers and wrinkles. She was thirteen, and was as fresh asa 
dark red rose. Looking across bare boards, in the direction of another 
uncurtained little bed in which was stretched a second figure, she called 
in a voice clear and piping—“ Adele, Adele, are you awake ?” | 
_ The Adele thus appealed to )_Tesponded, “Ves, well,’ meaning 
“Yes, indeed,” rather resentful“at the bare idea of being caught 
napping when Julchen was awake, though, let me whisper in your ear, 
she was a greater dreamer and a longer sleeper than her younger sister. 
Now, however, she too sat up in her unbordered cap and night-jacket, 
and, though shrouded in darkness of course, you can quite well imagine 
her as she winked hard at the blank prospect before her. 

Then Julchen leapt nimbly from bed, and lit the chamber lamp, 
while Adele winked more than ever. 

Adele was a tall slender young woman, with a long neck, a broad 
forehead, and dark hair waving in smooth silkiness on each side of a 
small, pale, tapering face, which had eyes in it like stars or candles—as 
you prefer the simile. 

There were five years between Julchen and Adele, but there were 
also five years and a brother between Julchen and her next younger 
sister Agatha, or Tata. But Julchen’s was one of those natures that 
look up and aspire to companionship with their elders, instead of weakly 
stooping to juniors, and in spirit shrivelling into old children. 

E1cuT o’CLock.—Julchen was putting the family room in order, 
and setting out the breakfast; Adele was helping to wash and dress the 
children, while maid Anna was attending to the stores and the kitchen, 
drawing and carrying water from the well in the court, and breaking and 
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bringing wood from the garret. The Mamma had gone abroad for her 
early marketing. 

‘*  Julchen went about her duties with the speed and dexterity of an 
ald experienced housemaid. The family room was very simply furnished, 
yet it was the most cheerful room in the world, especially when the 
elder brothers, Wilhelm and Max, were at home, and tramped and 
thundered in and out with their light-hearted enthusiastic fellow- 
students. 

When the room was all ready, Julchen covered the table with a cloth 
of her great-grandmother’s own spinning, weaving, and bleaching ; sét 
out the great tray, jocund in scarlet and yellow figures ; and. taking from 
the corner cupboard deep cups of old delf, and mugs of pewter, 
burnished equal to silver, and carved wooden plates (some of which 
have trundled far away, and alighted on English breakfast-tables), she 
carefully arranged the whole. She deposited in the centre of the table 
a huge basket heaped with crisp brown rolls; and then the preparations, 
to be complete, wanted but the tun of a coffee-pot, and the milk and 
the water jugs. 

Julchen had a few minutes’ breathing space left her now. She 
improved it by going and standing right under the lamp, and knitting 
with all her might at a blue and silver purse, which she pulled from her 
inner pocket. She thought with all her might as she knitted: what 
secrets there were in every German house at this season! The whole 
Fatherland was covered with a network of mystery. It was not fair in 
Adele to ask her why she had gone so often to take coffee with Rica 
Maier within the last six weeks, when Adele herself had run quite as 
often out to Gretchen Schwartz’s, besides being privileged to sit up at 
night after Julchen had to go to bed. She finished up her thoughts by 
running over the list of her gifts, in case she had forgotten anybody. 
Here is the list. | 

A new duster basket for the Mamma, composed of red cloth 
embroidered with beads. 

A half-dozen of freshly-stitched Father-murderers for the Papa. (A 
dreadful name! Julchen supposed it was because they were stiffly 
starched, standing-up linen collars, which scratched the cheeks of old- 
fashioned Papas who obstinately declined to be put into turned-down 
collars.) 

The blue and silver purse in Julchen’s hand for dainty Adele. 

A smoking-cap for Wilhelm. 

A tobacco-pouch for Max. 

A mask for Paul, which Julchen had painted right comically. 
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An apron for Tata. 

A cravat for Fritz. 

A new set of doll’s underclothes for Ursel. 

A headache cloth for maid Anna. 

Hatr-past E1cut o’CLock.—The whole family were assembled to 
profit by Julchen’s morning’s service. The Herr Assessor was in the 
old grey house-gown trimmed with blue, which had a fair prospect of 
being superseded. He wore a house cap. Otherwise he was not very 
unlike English papas. After saying, “A fine St. Thomas’s Day, my 
children,” and pulling one of Ursel’s flaxen plaits, his nose went down 
into his morning’s letters and newspapers for the rest of the breakfast 
time. The Mamma wore several tippets to her gown, like those of the 
coachmen of George the Third’s time, to keep her shoulders in heat. 
She retained her hood. She was very similar to mammas all over the 
world in anxiously desiring each of the children to get what he or she 
liked best, so far as this could be managed. Adele had her head pro- 
tected by a round-eared white cap, with an enormous bow above the 
forehead, while maid Anna, on the contrary, when she brought in the 
steaming coffee-pot, was bare-headed, as well as bare-armed. Julchen 
was encased in what, to her, was not very becoming—something of 
linen, not unlike a pinafore, at any rate with bibs behind and before. 
Agatha and Ursel were smaller epitomes of Julchen, with pinafored 
bodies and plaited hair. Paul and Fritz were like two old men—far 
more so than their father—only very little and very fresh. Looking at 
them, trimly dressed in their little coats, little vests, little breeches, one 
was actually inclined to fancy that on their dimpled chins there must 
also be little beards. 

NINE o’CLocK.—Julchen was with the Mamma, Adele and the 
little girls in the kitchen. This morning the Mamma gave out and 
committed to Julchen’s chief management that important feature in a 
German girl’s Christmas delights—the Little Kitchen. This institution 
consisted of a perfect assortment—as ironmongers’ bills advertise—of a 
cooking company of fairies’ tiny ovens, pots, pans, gridirons, and 
moulds, warranted for use not show; with a like company of fairies’ 
stores of flour, lard, eggs, milk, butter, and fruit, with miniature cheeses, 
and sugar-loaves, or sugar hats as they were called, sold by the grocers 
of Birkenfeld, in honour of the children’s Little Kitchen. A spirit- 
lamp was lit and handed over to the children, They were bidden to 
commence their essays in puffs and biscuits on their own hook (did 
there exist a German equivalent for so slangy a phrase) until they had 
covered a shelf of the kitchen cupboard allotted to them with the pro- 
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duce of their labours, and were able, from their own resources, to feast | 


friends, brothers, and even the Mamma and the Papa themselves. The 
latter would have magnanimously run the risk of being poisoned for 
the good training of their children. The Little Kitchen, with its array 
of pannikins and pottikins, departed with Christmas and the return of 
work-a-day lessons, and lay hidden in a recess of the Mamma’s 
repositories till the next return of the season. 

The noon and afternoon, the sledging on the hill, and chorale 
practising, the dinner of sour kraut and pancakes, the coffee and rusks 
—all these must be passed over to make room for the marvels of 
St. Thomas’s evening. 

Six o’CLock.—In all the houses in Birkenfeld, as well as in 
Julchen’s house, the children, in place of dispersing to their plays, gathered 
with important air and breathless expectation into the circle of grown-up 
people, round the stove and the lamp. Julchen made herself conspicuous 
in her family group, and began somewhat boisterously to deal round 
riddles, as if to atone for the absence of Adele. Suddenly a peculiar 
ring came to the outer door, and the children started on their stools, 
crowded together, clasped their hands, and stared at the sitting-room 
door as if transfixed. The Mamma dropped her sewing, Julchen 
stopped her riddles, and even the Papa pushed up his spectacles and 
stared with the rest. The ringing did not stop, as a common ringing at 
the door-bell ought to have stopped, but continued tingle-tingle-ing, as 
if it rang the visitor up each step of the stair,—which it really did, since 
the ringing was occasioned by maid Anna with a hand-bell, following 
up the figure in the darkness. The room-door was slowly opened, and 
there stood for a second in the doorway a tall, slender figure in long 
flowing robes, with transcendent silver wings, rising and fluttering on 
each side, and a magnificent golden crown beaming above the fair 
brow so brightly that one could scarce see anything else. Then the 
figure advanced with dignity into the very centre of the circle, which 
opened up between the Mamma and Julchen. 

The figure stood there as if quite at home. The children panted 
with admiration, though they shrunk back a little; maid Anna, in spite 
of having been taken into the visitor’s counsel—on the stairs we shalk 
say, when the light fell full on the radiance of the stranger—was more 
overcome than anybody. 

** Ach!” she exclaimed, in extreme perturbation, ‘it is too much, it 
is too heavenly ; spare an ignorant girl!” But the children did not cry 
out in terror, they knew the lovely figure, and were aware that its 
presence among them was not an isolated experience. It was one of 
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St. Themas’s angels—one of those at his command who had been sent ; 
down in a troop that night to Birkenfeld, so that every house where . 
there were children should receive a visit. 

The angel came in love and kindness to the good children, for on 
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one arm, beneath a glittering wing, was a great basket, very like the 
ordinary family basket which held the breakfast rolls (oh! gracious 
angel!). But the basket held norolls at present ; it was piled high with 
the Grandmother’s presents. So tempting did the presents look in 
their gay Colours, cosy wool and cloth, and polished metal bursting out 
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of tissue-paper, that the children’s whole minds would very likely have 
been laid hold of and engrossed by them, even to the extent of their 
forgetting the majesty of the bearer, had not the angel had two hands, 
like men and women, as well as two wings. In the far-off hand it bore 
conspicuously a whip, a good sizeable whip, with a knotted thong. The 
angel held forth the basket with one hand, while with.the other it 
extended and shook the whip, so that the conscience-stricken children 
were sensible that their visitor came to punish the naughty children as 
well as to reward the good ones among them. Indeed the angel did 
not leave the children to guess this excessively serious double character 
of its mission. 

‘‘ Children, what has been your behaviour during the past year?” it 
asked, with a voice vibrating between sweetness and severity. 

The children’s mouths grew dry, and their hair rose as a thousand 
misdeeds tumbled topsy-turvy into their memories. For the life of 
them none could answer, and so appalling was the dead stop, that the 
boldest among them would cheerfully have resigned the chance of a 
reward to have escaped the danger of a whipping. But the angel was 
not to be put off so easily. 

“Little Fritz,” it said austerely, as it advanced towards the smallest 
little man, “‘ how do you take your potato soup? I hope you empty 
out your plate to the very bottom.”’ 

Now, asit happened, the unfortunate Fritz’s notorious weakness was a 
perverse aversion to the wholesome diet indicated. As often as not he 
did not sup half his plateful, or only cleared it away sulkily after a 
struggle with the Mamma; therefore at the home-thrust little Fritz 
clutched the two hands on each side of him and hung back, bending his 
short body almost double, before the intimation that his besetting 
offence had no chance of being kept a secret—as how could it be?— 
from an angel. 

The angel was slightly mollified. ‘Well, little Fritz, you deserve to 
be whipped for your unworthy treatment of potato soup; but on the 
other hand, you go to bed without being chased, so I shall not whip you 
this time. Ishall give you another year to sup potato soup in, and here 
is the Grandmamma’s drum.” | 

Little Fritz could hardly believe his ears or his eyes, when round his 
stooping neck was flung the strap of a charming blue-and-red drum. 

“Paul,” said the angel next, with unreserved approbation in its 
blandness, “you are first on your form at school; you never linger 
when you are sent on the Mamma’s errands. Here is a puzzle-map for 
a clever, steady little man.” 
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Paul first held up his head, but on second thoughts hung it, as he put 
forth a shaking hand to receive the puzzle-map. Was his conscience so 
tender that it could not be altogether clear, and suggested a qualification 
to his good character? The angel had not time to sift the matter. 

‘¢Ursel, who ran away on the road to the hill this very afternoon, 
and crossed in front of a waggon?” was the next summons. Ursel 
made a bolt to run away again, notwithstanding that she was not nearly 
so abashed by the public proclamation of her enormity as Fritz had 
been. It was not that Ursel was braver-spirited or harder-hearted, but 
she was the spoilt youngest child, accustomed to have excuses made for 
her, and she was too small and simple to imagine that an angel might 
be above making excuses. 

There! the very angel showed symptoms of relenting. ‘“ But you 
begged maid Anna’s pardon, and immediately after slapping her face 
gave her a kiss of your own accord.” 

‘¢ That she did, the little Engellein,” confirmed maid Anna. 

The angel did not condescend to notice the interruption. ‘‘ Catch 
the Grandmamma’s ball, and mind you break no windows with it;” and 
the privileged Ursel caught the variegated ball in her two chubby hands, 
little daunted. 

‘¢ Agatha, do you know who stands behind the glass and paints in it, 
when a vain little girl stares in it too long, and remains up trying new 
plaits when she ought to be in bed?” 

Tata was the most timid of the family; she changed colour as she 
recoiled shuddering. The Mamma looked as if she would venture on 
interposing, and pleading gently with the angel for her little girl, But 
Julchen anticipated her mother, and flung herself into the breach with 
the greatest rashness. ‘ Why,” she said, ‘I look into the glass when I 
want to see if I am growing bigger, and if my hair is getting darker, and 
my cheeks less red and round, nearly as much as Tata does, and I am 
ever so many years older. Don’t frighten her out of her wits, when we 
are all as bad as she is.”’ 

‘Oh, Julchen darling, be silent. Never mind me,” sobbed poor 
Tata, with touching disinterestedness for so arrant a coward. 

The angel turned away its head for a moment. ‘‘Julchen,” it 
admonished our heroine, “ speak for yourself. I am sorry to see you 
forward and bold. You are too old to be whipped; but if you don’t 
mend your manners, worse may befall you. In the meantime Tata has 
spoken for you, and I can tell her in speaking for you she has spoke 
for herself.” 

The angel put down its basket, stooped and lifted something too 
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big for the basket to contain, which had been lying unnoticed in a large 
paper parcel beneath a chair. In a twinkling the wrapping was torn off, 
and a large wooden doll, dressed like a baby, was disclosed. 

‘‘ Tata, here is Thusnelda for you. See that you prove yourself 
worthy of her.” 

Angel though it was that unveiled the treasure, the children uttered 
a half-expressed shout of delighted recognition, in which even Tata 
joined with a low cry of pride and joy at her own undreamt-of 
promotion. 

Granting that it must be the height of ill-breeding to keep one of 
St. Thomas’s angels waiting, that doll demands a description. It could 
wink, nod its head, and stand upright, but, best of all, it had belonged 
to Tata’s great-grandmother. The hands which had first dressed the 
great doll had long mouldered into dust, and the children’s spirits that 
had exulted in the possession had many of them flown to abide among 
the angels. But the children were not likely to think of that; what 
they thought of was that Thusnelda descended by regalar succession, 
generation after generation, sister after sister, to the girls of the family 
of its ancient owner, and that a new heiress was entering upon the 
inheritance. 

After the advent of Thusnelda the angel performed the remainder of 
its part very summarily, most probably having other families to call 
upon, with children requiring more to be said to them. ‘Good folks,” 
said the angel, addressing the grown-up people, “I don’t pretend to 
rebuke and commend the fathers and mothers, the maid Annas, not 
even the thirteen years’ Julchen—sorely as the last needs curbing,”— 
the angel finished quite as roguishly as humbly; ‘I have only to let you | 
perceive that the dear, mindful old Grandmother has not forgotten the 
sauciest of you.” With this speech the angel turned out of the basket 
in swift succession a night-cap for the Herr Assessor, with his name 
knitted into the front of it in such truly capital letters that his wife might 
read it on his brow as he slept at ten yards’ distance ; a kindly woollen 
shawl for the Mamma; a paper folded in many folds, and inscribed for 
the absent Adele. In the centre of the folds, which were certainly 
calculated to delay the angel, but which did not seem to annoy it in the 
least, was a gold gulden, and written in a shaky hand on the immediate 
cover, “To my pretty Adele, to buy what she wishes with it.” The 
Grandmother’s tender generosity to Adele made such an bmipresion on 
the angel, that it kissed the paper. 

The Grandmamma’s own elaborately embroidered confirmation 
handkerchief, worked when she was but a year older than Julchen, and 
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ever since, save on the most honourable occasions, kept laid up in doubly 
strong musk, was given to Julchen. It was a Uttle yellow in hue, and 
out of date in the pattern, but you may take my word that Julchen 
never heeded such trifles.) To have that handkerchief given all to 
herself was a greater and more signal distinction than leasing Thusnelda, 
as one may say. Julchen was very glad and grateful, nay, a little 
affected, when, alone in her room, she looked at the precious hand- 
kerchief and reflected on this crowning instance of her good Grand. 
mother’s regard. 

There was a new pair of stout shoes to maid Anna, which caused 
her to duck such a curtsey to the angel as she had not yet done. 

Lastly, when the students Wilhelm and Max would return home for 
Christmas Eve, they would profit by the Grandmother's most recent 
achievement in strong knitted stockings. 

The angel concluded its duties by a benign bend all round, and 
departed as it had arrived,—the children recovering sufficiently with the 
last echo of its footsteps to hug the Grandmamma’s welcome, well- 
considered gifts, and whisper how like the angel’s voice was to 
Adele’s. 

The night was not far gone, and, as the weather was fine, the Herr 
Assessor took his whole children (Adele returning opportunely in time 
for the excursion) up and down the streets of Birkenfeld, that they 
might witness with reverence and admiration the great sight of the night 
—the scores of St. Thomas’s baskets, with painted pictures of angels in 
the middle of them, and surrounded with lit tapers, let down slowly by 
ropes from the roofs in front of the houses, and drawn by happy families 
into the windows, 
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" ID I ever know such a lonely little girl as you ?”"—Yes, my pet, 
I once knew a little girl who was a hundred times as lonely ; 
three hundred and sixty-five times as lonely, three hundred and sixty- 
six times in leap-year. You've had no one to play with for—let me see 
—yes, just five minutes and nine fifty-billionths. Well, this little girl 
never had any one to play with her from year’s end to year’s end. She 
was a lonely little girl, such a very lonely little girl that the wonder is 
how I ever came to know her. I used to call her little Lonely Jane. 

‘* How was she dressed?’’—Oh, she used to wear a white sun- 
bonnet—something like the one you wear in the garden—and a pinafore, 
and a brown frock, and blue worsted stockings, and a pair of boots with 
leather laces like the dustman’s. 

‘* Hadn’t she any gloves ?”»—No, I don’t think she ever wore gloves. 
Her hands were as freckled as if somebody had dredged little bits of 
bran over them, and there were funny little baby-freckles, too, on the 
bridge of her nose. But she was a very pretty little girl for all that, 
with great brown eyes like a deer’s, and a mouth like a rosebud with a 
dewdrop in it. No, Miss Puss, she wasn’t a bit like you. She wasn’t 
such a madcap for one thing. I have seen her looking up into the sky 
as if she could see right into heaven, and I have seen her looking down 
on the grass as if she could see somebody thousands of miles off on the 
other side of the world—somebody she knew, and wasn’t happy about. 
But, come, let me see if you can be quiet for ten minutes, and I’ll tell 
you all about her. 

She lived on the road to Nowhere. Her grandfather’s cottage 
wasn’t zeay a wood, it was #z a wood. There were trees behind and 
trees in front, with only a little grassy lane between,—not a regular 
lane. I once tried to walk through it in winter-time, and I got up to 
my knees in wet clay, that pulled one of my boots off like a bootjack ; 
and one dry summer day, when I went up in a gig, it bumped about so 
that I kept on bobbing up like a Jack-in-the-box, and, if I hadn’t kept 
tight hold of the rail, I should have shot out sideways, like the clown 
jumping through the baker’s window in a pantomime. You could see 
scores of rabbits scarnpering about the lane at once; running back- 
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wards and forwards across it, and chasing one another in the middle, 
just as if they were playing at chevy. Sometimes, too, a great brown 
hare would come galloping along, with his long ears up like a donkey’s. 
White clover grew in the lane, and little golden “ shoes and stockings.”’ 
I don’t know why the country people call them so, perhaps they think 
they were meant for gouty fairies. Some people, you know, call 
calceolarias Jadics’ slippers—Mamma would have a funny foot, wouldn’t 
she, if it would fit a calceolaria, if it was ever so much bigger? 

There was fern in the lane, too, and furze, and blackberry-bushes, 
and thistles, and toadstools, and broom, and broom-rapes, queer brown 
things that look like withered fox-gloves, and make other plants feed 
them just as the mistletoe feeds on the apple-trees. Half-way up the 
Jane there was a great black pond, that looked like ink in a green ink- 
bottle. There were green glassy rushes in the pond, and tall brown 
reeds, and wicked old water-rats, and speckled yellow frogs, that 
were always saying guawk, qguawk, as if they had caught cold through 
getting their feet wet. Sometitnes a smart cock-pheasant would come 
out of the wood and strut about in the lane, as if he wanted somebody 
to see his fine feathers; and yet if anybody did see him, he would 
stretch out his neck, and run back like a lamplighter, or else he would 
spring up with a scream and a whir-r-r, right before your feet, as if he 
had been shut up in the ground, and had just found a hole to get out 
at. Sometimes, too, there were hen pheasants in the lane, not nearly 
so smart as the cocks, but looking as dowdy as soldiers’ wives in brown 
cotton gowns and faded silk neckerchiefs walking out with their 
husbands in full uniform. Now and then a little white-headed boy 
in leather buskins and a green smock-frock drove a flock of geese into 
the lane. They used to walk along in a line with their heads up like 
policemen, and then they would put down their heads and twitch up 
the grass sideways as if they were pulling out nails. They didn’t come 
often, however, because the little boy was afraid the gipsies would steal 
them. Gipsies used sometimes to come into the lane, and make tents 
under the hedges with little brown cart-tilts, when they had turned out 
their dusty donkeys, with great wooden clogs on their forelegs, to 
stumble about among the tall, purple-blossomed thistles. The gipsies 
had something nicer than thistles to eat. I daresay little Jane used 
to wonder what it was, and how they got it, when she used to peep 
at them out of the wood in the evening. 

They had two great black pots slung on poles over wood fires, and 
such a nice hot scent of meat and rabbits and onions, and all kinds of 
nice things, came out of the pots that it made little Jane feel quite 
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hungry. And yet all the gipsies, except the dirty, ragged, brown little 
boys and girls, with their great, sly, black eyes, would sometimes be 
asleep all day long. They never seemed to do any work, except make 
besoms out of the broom and rushes, and sometimes three or four of 
them would go away to sell their brooms, and some yellow-sprigged 
brown dishes and red pots and pitchers, they carried about in one of 
their donkey-carts. Little Jane often wanted to peep into the tents, 
and see what the gipsies were doing; but a great, shaggy, grey dog, 
with a funny little stump of a tail, was always chained between the 
shafts of the biggest cart, and he barked so that little Jame was 
frightened. She was rather afraid of the gipsies, too, because she had 
heard that they sometimes steal little girls, and thought that perhaps 
they would steal her ducks; and yet she was glad when the gipsies were 
there, because they kept the geese away. Some of the geese were very 
spiteful, and when they saw little Jane in the lane they would put down 
their heads, and make their necks as stiff and as straight as a ruler, and 
run at her hissing like serpents—and give her quite hard bites, too, 
through her blue stockings. One of the ditches made a little pond, 
almost covered with green duckweed, in front of her grandfather’s 
cottage, and that was where little Jane kept her ducks. They weren’t 
really hers, but she liked to call them so. There was a drake with a 
purple poll like velvet, and a sheeny-green neck like shot silk, a brown 
speckled duck, a white duck, and a black duck with a yellow bill. 
Sometimes there was a fluffy little brood of ducklings, like balls of 
flannel ; but as soon as they got any size, the grandfather used to kill 
them and take them to market. Little Jane used to cry when the 
ducklings were killed. She told me that she should like to love them 
“so” (you often say that, Missy—how much does it mean ?), but she 
was afraid to, because just when she was fondest of them grandfather 
was sure to wring their necks. Elder-trees and cranberry-bushes, with 
little berries like glass beads, hung over the duck-pond, and behind 
them was the garden—full of currant-bushes, and gooseberry-bushes, 
and columbine, and monk’s-hood, and wall-flowers, and monthly roses, 
and gilly-flowers, and sweet-williams, and white and pink and purple 
convolvuluses, and tall hollyhocks that could peep into little Jane’s 
bedroom. There were cabbages, too, and potatoes, and onions that 
used to look like drumsticks when they were in seed, and balm, and 
marjoram, and borage, and golden-rod planted about the corner where 
two old straw beehives stood under a little penthouse on a funny little 
form. There was a crooked old apple-tree on one side of the cottage, 
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its arms ; and a Mayduke cherry-tree on the other, with kite-tails tied 
on to its branches to drive the birds away. It’s too bad, isn’t it, to 
grudge the poor birds a few cherries when they’ve killed the grubs? 
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now about little Jane. She wasn’t a little grub. She had a very 
grubby little bedroom, though. There were two little lofts over the 
kitchen and the bedroom in her grandfather’s cottage ; you went up to 
them by a little ladder. There was a dusty old box, and a battered 
rusty lantern, and ever so many cobwebs in one, and little lonely Jane 
slept in the other. She was not very tall, and yet she sometimes 
knocked her head against the sloping roof. If it had gone through, her 
face would have looked something like a moss-rose, for there were great 
patches of green moss on the brown thatch outside. The cottage was 
built of wood, just the colour of her grandfather’s green-grey smock- 
frock, with pretty little lichens on the planks, like frost on window- 
panes. The chimney was made of brick and clay; some of the bricks 
had tumbled down, and wall-flowers stuck out of it all round. If it had 
been a little blacker, it would have looked like a Jack-in-the-Green. 
This was where little Jane lived, with her grandfather and her grand- 
mother, and the ducks, and the pigs that had a snug pigsty at the back 
of the cottage. Her grandfather was a woodman, hard at work all day. 
Her grandmother was very deaf, and rather cross to little Jane. Both 
grandfather and grandmother thought it hard that they should have to 
support her. She wanted to love them, but they wouldn’t let her. They 
liked to keep her out of their sight as much as they could. Poor little 
Jane! It wasn’t her fault, but her father had been transported, and had 
been very unkind to her mother, the old people’s daughter. 

cgSo after breakfast, when little Jane had done any little jobs in the 
cottage or the garden that her grandmother would let her do, and had 
brought her grandmother drinking water in an old broken pitcher, with 
a piece of string tied round it for a handle, from a spring a quarter of a 
mile off in the wood,—a spring with sand like powdered silver, and 
pebbles like purple plums,—poor little Jane had to ramble about alone 
all day, only going home to meals. Sometimes her grandmother would 
give her a slice of bread for dinner, and then she only went home when 
it was time for her to creep up into the little loft to bed. 

The nearest church was four miles off, and her grandfather and 
grandmother hardly ever went there, and when they did go they never 
took little Jane. They were ashamed of her, poor little girl, because 
her father had been a bad man. Her mother, however, had taught her 
to read a little before she died, and Jane had her mother’s old New 
Testament, It was very old and yellow, and rather dog’s-eared, but it 
had a sweet scent, because there were ever so many faded rose-leaves 
between the pages. ° 

I met little Jane sometimes when I was wandering about in tt 
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wood, and had a talk with her. The bits in the Bible, she told me, 
that she liked best were those “‘ about foiks being so happy in heaven, 
and how Jesus was so kind to little boys and girls, and to wicked people 
when they were sorry.” She had a little book of ballads, too, and 
could almost say the “ Babes in the Wood” off by heart. 

‘¢ They was better off nor me,” she said ;—she hadn’t learnt grammar 
you know ;—‘“’cos I’ve got ne’er a brother to go about wi’ me.” So 
poor little Lonely Jane tried to make friends with the trees and the 
flowers, and the birds and the bees. She loved all birds, except the 
geese that bit her heels, and the kestrels, because she had seen them 
kill linnets. She was very vexed, though, that the robin redbreasts, 
that buried the poor little children with leaves, should be so quarrelsome. 
She wanted me to tell her whether I didn’t think they might be only 
fond of fighting for fun. Pheasants, too, she didn’t much like to look 
at. Her father had been a poacher, and it was ‘‘along o’ they,” she 
said, “that he had got sent across the sea.” There was one place 
in the wood, she told me, she couldn’t ‘‘abear to go anigh—the great 
pond grandfather said father had knocked the keeper into.” I went 
there one day. It was such a lonely place, with water-hens swimming 
about, and long hairy-leaved all-heal dipping its red blossoms into the 
still green water. The all-heal hadn’t been able to heal the wound 
the poor keeper got from the butt-end of the poachers gun. Poor 
little Jane used to look very sad when she talked about her father. 
She tried to say all the good she could of him. ‘“ He used to gie me 
sweeties, and sometimes he was as kind as kind to mother,” she told 
me. Jane wouldn’t have hurt a worm. She didn’t like to see the 
woodmen barking the trees in May, because she fancied the trees. 
couldn't “like to have their skins took off.” She showed me once a 
field-mouse’s nest. I was going to take one of the funny litle fat baby 
mice out of the soft warm bundle they had made of themselves, all 
jumbled together higgledy-piggledy, heads and tails; but Jane asked 
me not to, because its mother would miss it. ‘ Grandfather kills ’em,’’ 
she said, “‘’cos they spoils the trees, he says; but they seem sich mites 
o’ things to do mischief, doesn’t they?” She would never show me a 
bird’s nest until I had promised not to take any of the eggs or the 
young ones. You would have called it ‘‘jolly” to be able to wander 
about with little Jane. She could have taken you straight to almost 
any kind of bird’s-nest you wanted to see. She would have shown you 
a plump, snug, warm little robin’s nest, with five little white red-streaked 
eggs, peeping out beneath a tuft of primrose leaves from a hole in a. 
mossy little wall; or a great gaping blackbird’s nest in the hazel 
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bushes, with the green spotted eggs looking as if they were addled with 
cold on the uncomfortable clay floor; or funny little Mrs. Jenny Wren 
giving their dinner to a score of Master Wrens and Miss Wrens, all 
gaping very rudely; or nearly grown-up Master and Miss Water-hen 
taking their little brothers and sisters out for a walk, or building them 
comical little nests among the reeds. You could tell a bantam’s egg 
from an ostrich’s, perhaps, but little Jane could tell which were missel- 
thrush’s and which were song-thrush’s. One day she showed me what 
she said was a magpie’s nest, almost at the top of a pine-tree, but just 
then a squirrel came cantering along on three paws, with an armful of 
dry grass, and up the tree he scampered with it. Little Jane could 
not help laughing when I asked her whether the squirrel was going 
to tuck the little magpies in with his blanket, and then she told me 
what I didn’t know before, that Master Squirrel, for all he looks so 
brisk, and whisks his tail and cocks his ears so saucily, and scolds the 
birds, and lets his nutshells tumble on one’s hat just as if he’had taken 
aim at the crown to hear the rattle, is a very lazy little chap. Instead 
of building a house outright for himself, he likes to carry his furniture 
into an old magpie’s nest. The cuckoo, you know, is another idle 
thing. You've heard it sometimes, but little Jane could have shown it 
to you, flitting about from tree to tree, with a mob of little birds after it, 
all chattering at once, just as if they were saying, ‘‘ Ain’t you ashamed 
of yourself, you great lazy creature, poking your beggar-brats into 
honest people’s houses?” She could have shown you, too, the green 
woodpecker tapping away like a carpenter, and, when you fancied you 
- heard thunder ever so far off, she could have taken you to the foot of 
the very tree on which the woodpigeon was cooing. You needn't have 
been afraid of getting wet, for little Jane would have said, ‘* The chick- 
weed’s shuttin’ up,’’ and so you could have got back before the shower 
came on. Ifyou had been with her you could have gathered sackfulls 
of cowslips—fazgles, she called them—and wild hyacinths, and prim- 
roses, and violets, and harebells, and ragged-robin, and anemones, and 
ground ivy. She would have taken you to little ponds as green as 
purses and as yellow as gold with water-lilies, and ditches as blue as 
the sky with forget-me-nots, and brooks quite covered with watercress, 
and hedges all a tangle of holly, and may, and blackthorn, and wild 
clematis, and pale wild honeysuckle, and dogrose, and white bellbind, 
and purple-berried nightshade. You might have helped her gather 
mushrooms, and sloes, and blackberries, and crimson bilberries, and 
scarlet barberries, for her grandmother to make ketchup, and pies, ar 

jam, and jelly with. Poor little —Lonely Jane would have been glad ° 
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have you to talk to, though you are such a chatterbox. She was glad 
to have even the pigs, though they could only grunt to her. She used 
to drive her grandfather’s into the wood in the autumn to feed on the 
fallen acorns, and she said that they were ‘‘ company like,” and that 
when she was ‘‘ lookin’ after they,” she didn’t “ fare to feel so ashamed 
like as if she had no one as belonged to her.” The last time I saw 
poor little Jane she was driving the pigs home. One saucy little curly- 
tailed plum-pudding pig was giving her a great chase. He seemed to 
know that she wouldn’t beat him if she dd catch him. 

Next spring, when I began to take my walks in the wood again, I 
could see nothing of little Jane ; so one day when I met her grandfather 
I asked him about her. 

‘¢Dead and buried,” the old man said, “and I didn’t think we 
should ha’ been so sorry to be rid o’ the little lass. Last winter one o’ 
them gipsy brats tumbled through the Black Pool, and she went on th’ 
ice to ketch hold on un. They hooked the little brown beggar out, but 
my poor gal’s little Jane was drownded.” 

She is buried in a green little churchyard, just out of the shade of 
the trees. It was a soft, bright spring evening when I saw her grave. 
Little children were sitting on it, singing and weaving daisy-chains ; 
and, though she was dead, poor little Lonely Jane, with those merry 
little ones about her, didn’t seem so lonely as she had been when she 
was wandering in the wood, 
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THE FRENCH DOLL. 


RS. SMITH’S is a very nice school. There are usually about 

twenty girls there, big and little, and sometimes quite grown- 

up young women are there for a time, as parlour-boarders. The 

parlour-boarders do not go into the class-rooms; they get private 
Jessons from the masters in their own study. 

I was in this study one day hard at work at a German exercise 
when Mrs. Smith came in. She looked worried. 

‘You have lived in France, Miss Tyrrel,” she said, ‘‘and it seems 
to me you are fond of children.” I bowed. ‘* Well then, you can 
be very kind if you will;—we expect a new pupil to-day, a little 
French girl, and I am afraid the poor child will be so strange at 
first.” 

I was just seventeen, very intent on perfecting my education, and 
I thought it a great infliction to be saddled with a troublesome 
child. 

“Very well,” I said; “I'll do what I can. But don’t you think, 
Mrs. Smith, children always shake down best when they are left to 
themselves ?” | 

Mrs. Smith smiled ; she often smiled at me when I argued. 

“‘ Not always,” she said, and she went away. 

I wrote on, and forgot all about the little French girl. 

I was the only parlour-boarder then, and I lunched at the school- 
girls’ dinner. ee ' | 

I noticed to-day that the girls did not rush off to croquet as they 
usually did when they left the dining-room. They stood gathered in a 
little crowd on the lawn, in eager discussion. 
~ ‘Some nonsense or other,” I thought. I had forgotten the ex- 
pected arrival of the French child, and I rather looked down on school- 
girls, and considered myself a woman beside them, and I had put “The 
Magic Ring” in my pocket, and was thirsting to be alone in a snug 
summer-house, behind the shrubbery. I am quite stire anybody who 
is reading ‘‘ The Magic Ring’”’ for the first time at seventeen will know 
how I felt, and how very trifling and ridiculous the ideas of the little 


crowd of school-girls seemed to me. 
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I sat down, and found my place, and then such a buzz of excite 
ment reached me that my indifference was stirred. 

‘Perhaps some one is hurt,” thought I, and I went to a gap in the 
shrubbery which shut off the summer-house from the lawn. The buzz 
had suddenly hushed, the girls stood still, looking towards the house 
and at Mrs. Smith, who came from it leading a little girl by the hand. 

A little girl! a little monkey I thought her in that first glance. I 
could not make out her face, but she looked exactly like one of the 
children one sees in a fashion-book—from her fanciful hat to her high 
tasselled black morocco boots. 

‘¢ And Mrs. Smith wants me to act show-woman to a little conceited 
puppet like that! No, really that sort of thing is quite out of my 
line.” 

Mrs. Smith and her charge went back to the house again, and 
just as the girls were rushing off to croquet they spied me out. 

“Oh, Miss Tyrrel! did you ever?” 

‘*Isn’t she a little stuck-up thing ?” 

“I tell you what ’—Rose Watson was head-girl this half, and was 
as much inclined to plume herself on her new position as some others 
are on their new clothes—“ she’s nothing but a doll; she has no more 
feeling in her than dolls have. Why, a new girl is always shy, but that 
mite of a creature held up her head and looked at us all round: I 
believe she knows exactly how we are each of us dressed; I felt her 
look me all over—such insolence in the little monkey!” 

Rose was tall and very awkward; her face flushed while she spoke ; 
in her heart she envied the French child’s easy self-possession. 

I smiled. ‘* What is the child’s name ?” 

** Emilie de Champ-Louis, but she is to be called Mimi. Isn’t it a 
silly name ?” said Ursula Swayne—the clever girl of the school, though 
she was only a younger one. | 

‘‘T think Mimi is a pretty name,” I said; “and it is easy for you 
all to pronounce ;”—here I saw a universal smile of derision—‘ but, 
Rose, when you have lived abroad a little you will notice at once the 
marked distinction between French children and English ones: they 
are never shy—at least they never seem so—because they have no false 
shame.” 

I thought myself very kind in thus enlightening Rose. She only 
burst out laughing. 

‘©Qh, Mass Tyrrel, you are quite wrong, quite; the French are false 
altogether, they have no sincerity. I wish you joy of your French doll. 
—Come along, girls.” . 
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The girls as a matter of course echoed Rose’s laughter, and followed 
her to the croquet-ground. 

I forgot all about “ The Magic Ring.” 

“Poor little Mimi! I’m afraid she won’t be happy. How preju- 
_diced these children are. I shall go in to schoolroom tea this evening, 
and see how they treat her.” 

By fits and starts I was popular in the schoolroom, and occasion- 
ally I condescended to drink a cup of tea with the girls before dinner. 

I suppose Mrs. Smith had accepted my rebuff as final. She did not 
try again to interest me in little Mimi. 

“How very quiet they are,” thought I, at the door of a pleasant 
bow-windowed room looking on the garden. This was a sort of indoor 
play-place, a room where consultations were held about charades and 
croquet-matches, where the chief amusements were hatched and 
planned, and here the girls always assembled before the bell sum- 
moned them to tea. 

I opened the door and stood still, looking at the group in the 
middle of the room. 

Rose Watson leaned against the wall with half-closed eyes in dis- 
gusted silence ; Ursula Swayne held back with a half-amused smile on 
her clever flexible mouth, but the rest clustered closely round the little 
French girl. 

She looked simple enough now, so far as dress went, in her little 
foulard frock and black silk bibbed apron, but her hair was stiffly 
strained back, and gave her an artificial appearance. She had a sweet 
little face, round and babyish, with large dark liquid eyes, and well-cut 
expressive lips. Just now they were pressed closely together witha 
troubled, puzzled look ; the child seemed to be fumbling in her apron 
pockets. Amy Glossop, a good-tempered dunce, had thrown both 
arms round her, but Mimi képt her head turned another way. 

Rose Watson looked round at me. 

_ “Qh, you’ve come, have you, Miss Tyrrel, to see your doll?” 

She spoke in a whisper, but she might just as well have spoken out 
loud. 

A bright flush spread over Mimi's face, and she pushed Amy away. 

‘$I say, Miss Mimi, we shall have to teach you manners,” said 
rough good-natured Amy. 

Just then the tea-bell rang, and as they all passed out I found 
myself close to little Mimi; involuntarily I slid my hand down and 
took hers in it. 

She gave a quick observant glance from under her long lashes, and 
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almost, like Rose Watson, I shrank from her scrutiny, it was so 
searching. However, I suppose she was satisfied; the little plump 
hand was not drawn away. 

I sat by Mimi at tea-time. She evidently noticed everything, but 
she scarcely spoke, and she never once smiled,—still she sat erect, and 
there was no look of shyness on her face. 

Amy sat on the other side of her, and when tea was over she bent 
down, and looked into the sweet little face beside her. 

“You're such a nice little doll, ain’t you, Mimi?” and she tried to 
kiss her. 

Mimi looked so distressed that I feared she would burst out crying 
and offend Amy. 

But Amy was not sensitive; she wanted to kiss Mimi, and she 
kissed her, hugging her as if the child really were the doll she called her. 

*‘ Leave me quiet,” said the little one in Trench, and her face was 
red with vexation. a 

There was a half-suppressed buzz of displeasure. ‘ Little stuck-up 
goose!” ‘Cold-hearted little puss!” ‘ Doll indeed!” came in very 
audible whispers, and the girls broke up in twos and threes, holding 
counsel together on their way to the schoolroom. 

_ I took Mimi’s hand again. 
Ursula and Rose went on before me, and I could hear all they said. 


Rose spoke first. 
“Well, what do you say now? I tell you she hasn’t any feeling 


in her.” 

‘‘T’m not sure,” Ursula’s voice had a tone of doubt in it. I don’t 
think the little creature is natural yet, she looks as if she could be full of 
fun; I’m not sure that I should like fat Amy’s hugs either, she’s so 
stupid.” | 7 | 
‘¢Stupid! As if a baby like that ought not to be grateful for any 
notice.” | ; 

‘ Hush!” Ursula looked over her shoulder and saw how near 
Mimi was. ‘ Miss Pearson says the child understands some English. 
I wish I knew whether one ought to like her.” 

I too felt puzzled, but I confess I was disappointed in Mimi. I did 
not stoop down and kiss her, though I longed to do it; she would 
probably repulse me too. 

' “So strange,—one would have thought that here all alone among 
strangers she would have been grateful for any affection; a little creature 
like that cannot discriminate ; so long as she is loved it cannot signify 


who the person is.” 
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I felt sorry for poor untidy, good-natured Amy. * 

‘¢ Mimi is a cold-hearted little puppet after all,” I decided, as I let $ 
go her hand, and saw her pass into the schoolroom with the rest. 

We all breakfasted together, and I found my eyes straying after 
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Mimi. She sat next Mrs. Smith, looking a picture of daintiness this 
morning. It was difficult to say what it was that made the difference. 
between her and her English schoolfellows, but there was a striking 
difference between them. Mimi had such a finished little manner; she 
looked so exquisitely neat, and yet so graceful, it seemed to me that she. 
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was like a little fairy yacht among a fleet of fishing-boats. She talked 
and laughed with Mrs. Smith, and looked about her easily and naturally. 

I was sitting next Rose. 

‘Well, Miss Tyrrel,” she said presently, “I hope you have looked 
long enough at your French doll.”’ 

I blushed ; it certainly was very absurd to be so taken up by this 
one child. 

‘Stay here till I come back, Mimi,” Mrs. Smith said, and I was left 
alone with her. 

‘“Good-morning, Mees,”’ said Mimi, and she looked up at me with 
her large dark eyes. If I had not remembered her treatment of Amy, 
I must have kissed her, she looked so engaging, her manner was 
such a charming mixture of frankness and exquisite good-breeding ; 
but I resolved not to expose myself to a repulse. 

“ Good-morning, Mimi.” I nodded, and shook hands, and then I 
fancied that a disappointed look came into the dark bright eyes. 

Mrs. Smith came back. 

‘¢-You can go to the schoolroom now, my dear,” the principal said ; 
‘have you been making friends with Miss Tyrrel?” 

“Ves, and no,” said Mimi, in French, and she darted off like a 
butterfly. 

‘She is a most charming child,” said Mrs. Smith. 

‘IT can’t make her out,” I answered. 

In the afternoon I stayed 1 in the study. I meant to have read some 
German there, but seeing the girls clustered round Mimi on the lawn, I 
went to the window and watched them. They were asking her questions 
in French, and she answered them readily. 

“Can you play croquet?” said Rose. 

Mimi shook her head and smiled. ‘“ But I can learn,” she said 
gaily; ‘I can learn everything.” 

Rose translated this speech for the benefit of the little ones. 

‘¢ Qh, she can learn everything, can she? The conceit of the little 
puss!” 

“You shan’t bully her,” said Amy ; ‘‘ she’s only a baby, and she’s 
too pretty to be bullied. Come along, little one.” She snatched Mimi 
up in her arms, and was carrying her off. 

Mimi struggled; in another minute she freed herself, and darted 
across the lawn towards the gap in the shrubbery. 

“ After her! after her!” Amy shouted. Her temper was fairly 
roused by the child’s dislike, and, strong in all her impulses, she ran off 
at a headlong pace. 
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But slender, quick-witted Ursula Swayne stood in her path. 

‘‘Leave the child alone; she shan’t be hunted, Amy. You don’t 
understand her, you great clumsy thing !”’ | 

Amy looked at Rose, and Rose hesitated. Amy might be stupid, 
but she was very willing and very strong, a most useful adherent, and 
yet Rose did not want to offend Ursula. 

“If Amy leaves Mimi alone, you must do the same, Ursula. We 
can’t have you sentimentalising with Mimi, and making her think herself 
a victim, when she’s only a spoiled, stuck-up doll.”’ 

Ursula cast a wistful look at the gap, but she was no match in strength 
for Amy, and she followed Rose. 

At seventeen girls are a hard-hearted race, and now, though I was 
longing to comfort Mimi, I said to myself that it was too hot to stay in 
doors. 

‘‘T can read ‘Sintram ’ just as well in the summer-house.”’ 

But the summer-house was empty. I went on reading ‘“‘Sintram,” 
but I was listening instead of trying to understand it. Presently I heard 
a sob; one of those deep-drawn quivering sounds that thrill through 
you, and take pain along with them. 

Just outside, between the summer-house and a huge pollard-oak under 

which it stood, was Mimi. Her arms clasped the rough bark, and her 
face was pressed against it. | 

““ Maman! Maman!” that was all her little cry, and then the deep- 
drawn quivering sob. 

“‘Mimi.” I touched her hand. She looked round quickly, and 
showed me her great dark eyes brimming with tears, and her poor little 
face puckered up with sorrow; only just a glance—she buried her face 
again and kept in her sobs. 

‘‘What is it, Mimi?” I spoke in French. ‘Amy only means to 
be kind to you. Don’t you like to be kissed?” 

Mimi did not answer, but she sobbed again. 

‘“‘The little English girls like to be kissed, and poor Amy thought she 
was being kind to you. She kissed you as if you were her little sister.” 

Mimi let go the tree ; she turned round and faced me with great re- 
proachful eyes. ‘‘ No, Mees, she kiss me like a doll—like a plaything.” 

I was puzzled, so I waited, for Mimi’s face was full of indignation. 

“TI do not want to be a little English girl. Papa said I was to become 
a little English girl at Mrs. Smith’s, and I will not. I will go back. 
English girls are so unpolite—so harsh; English people do not love 
each other. No,” she stamped her little foot, “I will go back.” 

T began to understand. 
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“But, Mimi, why do you say we are impolite? The school-girls 
are perhaps, but surely Mrs. Smith, and the governesses, and I, have not 
been rude.” | 

Mimi flushed up to the forehead. 

‘¢ Pardon, Mademoiselle, but-.it is you I think of in this moment.” 

My ears tingled ; I began to think Rose’s estimate had been near the 
truth : Mimi must, indeed, be stuck-up if she ventured to call me rude. 

‘What was I rude about, pray?” I said stiffly. 

Mimi smiled. 

‘‘Ah, Mademoiselle is angry, but I must tell the truth if she asks it. 
Well, then, Mademoiselle, I said to you, ‘Good morning, Mees ;’ if I 
say this in France, a French young lady of your age takes me in her 
arms and embraces me, and says to me so many tender words ; and you, 
Mademoiselle, you make to me a little cold shake hands.” 

I got red now. 

‘“Why, Mimi, I wanted to kiss you, and I saw you push Amy away ; 
I thought you would push me away too.” 

- Mimi laughed merrily ; the tears were not dry on her cheeks, but she 
looked as blithe as a butterfly. She came close to me, and looked 
searchingly into my face. 

‘*‘ Mademoiselle should have been more wise. It is possible I never 
could like that Amy should kiss me; she is greedy and ugly, and she 
has such—oh, so untidy hands, with cuts, and scratches, and long nails! 
Ah!” Mimi shrugged her little shoulders with disgust. ‘ But,” she put 
her head on one side reflectively, ‘if she had kissed me for love, don/ I 
would still have let her do it, but it is quite different for amusement.” 

“ But, Mimi,” I argued, “how can you know whether people kiss 
you for love or not?” 

*‘ But—yes—yes—yes, Mademoiselle, it is not possible to mistake. 
Mademoiselle herself is not very tall, and how would she like that a big 
fat woman should take her up and carry her like a doll, and kiss her 
hard at pleasure? I cannot—lI will nat,” she said impetuously ; “TI will 
tell to Mrs. Smith that I go home to-morrow.” 

‘¢ Vou dear little thing.” I stooped down and kissed the hot flushed 
cheek, and Mimi nestled herself into my arms at once, and let me hug 
her like a baby. ‘You don’t understand English girls, darling,” I said ; 
** they are full of love and affection, but they are rough in showing it. 
Let them love you in their own way, Mimi, and you will soon be 
happy.” 

‘‘No—no.” Mimi gave another quivering sob, and nestled still closer 
én my arms, 
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At the sound of voices on the lawn, she sat up and clung to me. 

“It is only Mrs. Smith, dear.” 

“‘Then I will goto her.” Mimi slid down to the ground, and walked 
away with the most charming little self-possessed air. I followed her. 
I wanted to see how it would all end. 

“Madame,” the child curtsied, ‘if you please, I wish to be sent to 
mamma to-morrow. I do not wish to learn English.” 

Mrs. Smith looked at Miss Pearson, the head governess, and smiled ; 
then she stroked Mimi’s hair. 

“ My dear, your mamma would be displeased if you went back to 
her. What has been happening, Miss Tyrrel?” 

I told Mimi's story as well as I could, and I was surprised at Mrs. 
Smith’s troubled face ; but probably her experience had taught her what 
would be the end of Mimi’s school life. 

It was vain to remonstrate with Rose, and Amy, and the rest. They 
said it was all nonsense ; they were not going to alter ways which had 
no harm in them, to suit the Frenchified whims of a little doll like Mimi ; 
still for a day or two the child was left in peace, and then Amy’s restraint 
gave way, and she treated Mimi like a baby again. The child seldom 
resisted, but there was a heart-sick impatience on her face, very painful 
to see, and I noticed that she grew pale and had little appetite for her 
meals. 

Mrs. Smith wrote to Madame de Champ-Louis, but the answer was 
that Mimi must learn English, and that the more she was left to her 
playfellows the sooner this would be accomplished. Till this letter 
came I had encouraged Mimi to spend the play-hours with me, but 
just at the same time I was summoned home to be bridesmaid to my 
eldest sister. 

I stayed away a week. I shall never ictwee my first sight of Mimi 
when I went back to Mrs. Smith’s. She stood waiting for me at the 
gate, so pale and thin, her eyes looked larger than ever, with great hollows 
under them. 

‘‘T am so, so glad you are come,” she put both arms round my neck 
when I kissed her little white face, “ but I am going home.” I looked 
surprised. ‘‘Come in,” she said in her little old-fashioned courteous 
way; ‘sit down, Mademoiselle, and I will tell you. Yes, I am going; 
the doctor says I am to go, and he says I have a hard heart not to love 
my schoolfellows. Mademoiselle, do you think I have a so hard heart ? 
I love you, and I love them too, if they would leave me; but I cannot 
love to be their plaything, and to make them always laugh.” 

The little creature quivered from head to foot. There was no use in 
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reasoning with Mimi, in endeavouring to show her that if she would try 
to learn endurance, Rose and Amy, and the rest, might in turn learn 
forbearance. She was too ill to be lectured. It was as impossible for 
her highly-wrought nature to understand that real feeling and tenderness. 
may lie hidden under a rough manner, as it was for Rose and Amy to 
understand her sensitiveness. 3 

She went home next day, and when the girls saw how she cried and 
clung to me at parting, I think they believed that Mimi was not quite 
the doll they had so persistently called her. 
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ELLIE GRIFFITHS and Gwen Owen had both been sent to 
Mrs. Straytelace’s establishment for young ladies, though the 
worldly position of Gwen’s parents by no means allowed them to pay the 
heavy school fee demanded by that lady. But kind Mr. Griffiths, 
remembering his late wife’s great affection for her sister, and consider- 
‘ing that it would most likely bea happier lot for his little motherless girl 
if her cousin, with whom she had been together from earliest child- 
hood, were her companion in this new sphere, would not hear any of 
the objections which Mr. and Mrs. Owen tried to raise, and begged 
them to let him undertake the whole care of Gwen’s education. 

Whether his kindness and liberality really made his little daughter 
happier, is doubtful. The two children, though they had always been 
together, were hardly to be called great friends. Gwen, it is true, loved 
her young cousin, who was six months her junior, and upon whom she 
looked with quite an elder’s interest; but Nellie did not care much 
for Gwen. She did not exactly dislike her, but she would not have 
minded in the very least if Gwen had gone to another school ; and per- 
haps she thought it rather a bore, than otherwise, when her papa 
proposed that they should go together. Nor were matters improved 
when they had lived for some time undex Mrs. Straytelace’s roof; for 
Nellie was of a jealous, ambitious temperament, and it riled her to see 
that gentle little Gwen, who was so far less clever than herself, and who 
had not nearly so much pocket-money, nor so many sweets and jams 
and cakes from home, was the universal favourite of the school. 

Every one loved Gwen ; she was everybody’s pet. If any of the girls 
were ill, they wanted Gwen to come and sit by them; if there were any 
disputes to be decided, Gwen was called upon to be arbiter ; and if she did 
not win such brilliant encomiums from her master as often fell to Nellie’s 
lot, neither did she have to hear such reproaches on the score of flighti- 
ness, want of attention, and carelessness. 

So matters stood between the two little cousins when the midsummer 
holidays, which closed their first school year, were at hand. There 
were to be general examinations and a distribution of prizes, and eagerly 
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were the chances and prospects of the coming struggle discussed. The 
thought of the combat had sharpened Nellie’s ambition. She had been 
rather lazy this term, working only by fits and starts, though very well 
when she did, for she was a clever child; and could acquire quickly. 
Gwen meanwhile, less gifted by nature, had been plodding steadily on, 
and all the girls of the second class were forced to acknowledge that the 
prize lay between the two cousins. 

It happened at this time that an aunt of Nellie’s, who had a country 
house not many miles from Mrs. Straytelace’s school, was about to give 
a croquet party ; and the day fixed for it being Saturday, she sent a note 
to Mrs. Straytelace, begging that Nellie might be allowed to join it. She 
would not have done so had it been any other day but a half-holiday ; 
for Mrs. Straytelace was an old-fashioned thmking woman, and did not 
approve of little girls missing school for enjoyment. Nellie had been 
a good girl for the whole past month, had not once given cause for 
complaint, and had been working for the examination with so feverish 
an ardour, that Mrs. Straytelace had no objection to giving her consent. 
Gwen had been asked too; for kind Mrs. Simpson, though Gwen was 
not her niece, never thought of asking one cousin without the other. 
But poor little Gwen had a bad headache when the afternoon came, and 
so perforce had to stay at home. When Nellie went upstairs to dress, 
all the girls took an affectionate interest in the performance ; and Gwen 
herself, notwithstanding her headache and disappointment, was the first 
to volunteer her assistance. Nellie was nothing loath to accept it. 
Gwen was so neat-handed ; whatever she did she did so well; and there 
was no one iz the whole school could plait hair like Gwen, or make 
Nellie’s long silken brown mane look to such advantage. While 
therefore Gwen was performing the office of hair-dresser, Amy Richards 
was laying out Nellie’s best white muslin frock and the rich plaid sash 
Mr. Griffiths had given his little girl on his last visit. As she took these 
things out of the drawer, she came upon an Indian sandal-wood box. 

“Is that where you keep your ornaments, Nellie?” asked Amy. 

‘*Yes. Give me that, please, and I’ll see what I’ll put on.” 

She unlocked the case, and displayed to the admiring gaze of her 
companions a rather more goodly collection of jewellery than little girls 
generally possess. The things had been Mrs. Griffiths’s; and Mr. 
Griffiths, though very kind, was not quite prudent, and had intrusted his 
little girl rather early with things that befitted a riper age. 

“IT don’t know what to put on,” said Nellie at last, as she turned 
them over. “ Plaid is such a tiresome thing ; I never know what colour 
to wear with it.” 
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“¢ Give me your sash then,” said Amy, “if you find it such a bother. 
I am sure I would not grumble if it were mine.” 

“‘T would give it you with pleasure if papa had not given it me,” 
answered Nellie, who, whatever her faults were, was not ungenerous. 
“‘ But do tell me what I am to wear.” 

‘‘What is in that little brown case? You've not opened that,” 
suggested Amy. 

The colour rushed into Nellie’s cheeks, and she laid her hand upon 
the little case to stop Amy from opening it. 

“That,” she said, hesitatingly—‘“ that is an emerald locket of poor 
mamma’s. I’ve never worn it, and somehow I don’t like to doit. It 
always seems too good and precious to wear. Not that it’s any more 
precious than the others; but I’ve a kind of feeling about it, because of 
what my nurse told me.” 

‘What did Nurse Adams tell you about that Iocket, Nellie dear?” 
asked Gwen, who was still busy with her cousin’s hair. ‘I never heard 
anything about it, except that your papa had it made for my aunt, and 
bought the emerald from an Indian prince, because she took such a 
fancy to the stone ; and he never refused her anything.” 

‘‘That’s quite true, Gwen, papa did do that ; but the prince’s black 
servant told nurse more about it, and nurse told it to mamma, and 
that made her doubly fond of the locket. She wore it constantly, and 
that makes me look upon it as too good and wise somehow for me to 
wear at a party and to make myself fine with.” 

“Wise! what do you mean, Nellie?” 

“Well, I'll tell you: it is this—and don’t you go and tell it over all 
the school, for I don’t care for them all to know and go talking about 
it—the piince’s servant, who was quite a superior kind of man, and 
knew a great deal about all sorts of things, nurse said, told her that in 

his country emeralds were held in great esteem, not only because they 
were costly and beautiful, but because they have the strange power of 
discovering any falsehood. The stones are said to show this by burning 
quite pale and losing their lovely colour.” P 

“ A superstition—nothing more, Nellie,” said Gwen, kindly. “I 
dion’t want to say anything against your lovely stone, and I honour your 
feeling of reverence for it; but I do not understand how you can believe 
in such folly.” 

It was Gwen’s six months’ superiority of age that spoke there. 

“Never you mind,” said Nellie, flushing angrily ; I do believe what 
that dear old nurse told me, much more than anything you say.” 

Then, seeing she had vexed Gwen, she flung herarms round herand said, 
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*‘Don’t be hurt, dear, I’m sorry I was cross; but you mustn’t tease me about 
this locket, please. Thank you so much for doing my hair so beautifully.” 

Nellie went to the croquet party, but she did not wear the emerald 
locket, nor was it mentioned again between the cousins. ; 

The examination time was approaching, the eagerness and ardour of 
both the girls were constantly increasing, and it did indeed seem very 
likely to be a hard run as to who should gain the prize. For once all 
Nellie’s flightiness was laid aside, and with her greater ability the odds 
were much in her favour. The sympathy of the class was with Gwen ; 
they felt it was hard that she who had worked steadily all the year should 
be outdistanced by a sudden outburst of energy on Nellie’s part. This 
tacit sympathy had the effect of lashing all Nellie’s ambition to yet 
greater ardour. She would win, she would show the others it was not 
Gwen only who could be industrious. Day and night Nellie thought of 
nothing but her lessons, and the coming examination, and how she might 
best contrive to be ahead of her cousin. 

Gwen did not work any less hard, but her motives were more 
honourable ; for she thought of the pleasure it would give at home if she 
gained the prize, and thus proved that she had made the best of the 
opportunities Uncle Griffiths had given her. Then, too, perhaps her 
brother George would not think her quite so slow as he said all girls 
were, and would allow her sometimes to look into the beautiful books he 
brought home with him; and perhaps—perhaps he would let her look on 
some day when he was doing what he called his chemical.experiments, a 
privilege he had always refused her. 

So the time passed on, and the great day was at hand. It was the 
evening but one before ; both the girls had been working their hardest, ror 
it was nearly the last day they were allowed to look into their books: the 
day after to-morrow they would have to depend on their memories only. 

Gwen was already in bed, and worn out with fatigue, was falling 
asleep, while Nellie still stood before the looking-glass undoing her thick 
plaits with feverishly hot, excited hands. It seemed to her somehow 
impossible to be quick to-night, and yet she was very tired too. She sat 
down on the bed and began to think. Many things coursed through her 
brain; the events of the last weeks, Gwen’s constant kindnesses to her, 
which she was continually striving to hold before her memory to keep 
down naughty thoughts that would rise up and suggest to her to do her 
cousin some harm. ‘She could not feel sure of herself, well as she had 
worked ; there were so many things she had learnt last term when she was 
not so attentive, the want of which she felt painfully now, and which she 
was sure Gwen, who had been uniformly industrious, knew. 
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What a wonderful translation that was Gwen had made from the 
German this morning !—not a wrong word, and so elegantly put. She 
could not have done it without help, it seemed impossible. 

Ha! what was that shot through her brain? Fraulein Strumpf said — 
she had a complete translation of that work among her books. What if 
she told Mrs. Straytelace that Gwen had been using it? But it would be 
telling a story, for she knew of nothing of the kind. No, she did not 
know it; but it seemed so very likely, it was clearly impossible Gwen 
could have done it so well alone. Gwen would not condescend to such 
a mean, dishonourable act, suggested Nellie’s better self. People have 
been known to do meaner things on lesser provocation, whispered the 
tempter. So Nellie tripped downstairs softly, and there, on the table 
near Fraulein’s desk, lay the book in question—a still clearer proof that 
it must have been used. But Mrs. Straytelace would demand a yet 
clearer proof, and so, not daring to stop and think what she was doing, 
Nellie lifted up the sloping lid of Gwen’s desk and popped the book in- 
side. Then she hurried off to Mrs. Straytelace to inform against her 
cousin. Mrs. Straytelace looked shocked when she heard Nellie’s account: 

“TI cannot believe it, my dear Nellie,” she said; “surely you must 
be mistaken. No girl in my school was ever yet dishonourable enough 
to use a crib, and your cousin Gwen is the last whom I should suspect of 
such a despicable, unladylike action.” 

“But, Mrs. Straytelace,” answered Nellie, “I saw it in her desk not 
half an hour ago, and I have no doubt you will find it there still, for 
Gwen is gone to bed. We both went early to-night, so as to be fresh for 
to-morrow’s work, but I could not sleep remembering this, so I came 
down to tell you.” 

“ Well, we will go and see, Nellie, but I hope and trust you are mis- 
taken. There are few girls in the school whom I trust so completely as I 
do Gwen Owen, and I should grieve to find my confidence misplaced.” 

“She believes in Gwen, like every one else,” thought Nellie, in whom 
these words stirred up increased anger against her cousin. “ Well, I’m 
sure I’m doing quite a kind act by this, for if her pride weren’t taken 
down a bit she’d get quite unbearable by all this love and admiration.” 
So she excused herself to herself for her own conduct, and they walked 
in silence to the schoolroom. 

_ Mrs. Straytelace looked very grave and stern. 

‘J should not like her to look like that at me,” thought Nellie. 

‘6 Which is Gwen’s desk ?” 

Nellie pointed it out. 

Mrs. Straytelace raised the cover; for a moment she could see 
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— nothing, for artful little Nellie had hidden the book under some exercises. 


Her features brightened. But when on lifting them she perceived it, her 


look grew stern and grave once more. | 
“ Go to bed, Nellie,” she said in cold, quiet tones; “it is as you say: 


"I shall wish you, your cousin, and all the other girls to be in the large 


schoolroom not later than eight o’clock to-morrow morning. I must 
have this matter looked into before the examination begins, In the 
meantime I will consider how best to punish the offender. Iam afraid 
for such an act I cannot-do less than expel her from the school, and yet 
I should be sorry ; Gwen has always been a most obedient, good pupil. 
This is the first time I have ever found her tripping ; but what a trip !’ 
and the good lady sighed. 

Nellie began to feel a little sorry and ashamed of herself, and almost 
felt inclined to confess. But oh no! shecould not. If Mrs. Straytelace 
was so angry with her favourite Gwen, how much more angry would she 
be with her who had acted thus abominably towards her own cousin! 
No, she dared never tell the truth ; and no doubt it would all come 
right. Mrs. Straytelace would not expel Gwen, only punish her very 
severely, and by-and-by the whole matter would be forgotten. 

Next morning the girls were all assembled in the schoolroom half an 
hour before the usual time, as Mrs. Straytelace had ordered. They could 
none of them understand why, except Nellie, who kept her own counsel. 
She persuaded herself it was wiser to do so ; she did not confess to her- 
self that it was because she was afraid to speak. 3% 

The girls were all seated round the long table punctually at eight, and 
a few minutes after Mrs. Straytelace entered. She looked sad, and as if 
she had been crying, Nellie thought, and her voice was unusually hard 
and cold. After she had wished them all “ Good morning,” she called 
out, “ Nellie Griffiths !” 

Nellie’s heart sank into her shoes ; she never expected she would be 
called on to speak, and that Gwen would know w/o had libelled her. 
Oh dear! oh dear! what would Gwen think? Oh, that she had never 
done it! Her wickedness was going to find her out, after all. What 

should she do? Put a good face on the matter, whispered the little girl’s 
evil monitor. So, assuming a calm she did not feel, she answered, “ Here.” 

‘‘ Be so good as to repeat a statement you made to me Iast night.” 

Nellie did so in a few words, saying how she had sat next to Gwen 
when Fraulein Strumpf gave them their German translation ; how she had 
fancied to see her cousin peep constantly under the table; and how, at 
last, when the lesson was over, she had observed Gwen stealthily pop the 
book into her desk. 
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“Is this true?” asked Mrs. Straytelace, turning to the astoni:hed 
Gwen. 

‘**T am sorry began Gwen. 

“Not an unnecessary word,” interrupted Mrs. Straytelace sternly, 
“I want a simple answer. Is this true what you have heard your cousin 
say? Yes or no?” 

**No,” said Gwen decidedly. 

A little sound like a cheer was heard among the girls. 

“Silence, young ladies,” said Mrs. Straytelace. “I should sympathize 
with you in your pleasure at hearing a schoolfellow vindicate herself so 
firmly and seemingly honestly from an abominable charge, were I not 
unfortunately in the position to tell you that the charge is true and the 
vindication false. I myself found the crib in Gwen Owen’s desk.” 

“Impossible,” a few of the elder girls ventured to ejaculate. 

‘IT should have said so too not twenty-four hours ago,” said Mrs. 
Straytelace, her stern tone relaxing somewhat into grieved pity, ‘‘I regret 
that I cannot say so still, and that I have been forced to assemble you 
all here this morning that you may see the culprit unmasked and her 
guilt proved. See,” she said, walking to Gwen’s place and opening the 
desk, “ here is the book.” 

Another murmur ran among the girls ; it was still somewhat dissen- 
tient. They could not, would not, believe this of their favourite. Some 
few glanced suspiciously towards Nellie, who felt herself cowering under 
their glance. They soon looked away again; they could not entertain 
the thought that she would tell such a falsehood, and so vilely slander 
her cousin. 

There was a long pause after this in the room, an awful silence Nellie 
felt it. No one spoke, no one uttered a sound, each person’s eyes first 
sought, and then glanced away from the others’. Could it be that a tear 
was actually creeping down Mrs. Straytelace’s cheek—Mrs. Straytelace, 
who was always seen so calm and composed, and had never been known 
to weep? 

As for Gwen, she sat rigidly still, as when she had first been accused ; 
she neitner seemed to see nor hear, but her face was ashy pale, and her 
hands were tightly clenched. Nellie could not look towards her, it 
would have made her feel yet more wicked than she already felt. 

At last Mrs. Straytelace spoke ; it was a relief to them all to have that 
terrible pause at an end. 

“Young ladies,” she said, “since first I have kept an establishment 
for the purpose of education, I have never but twice had so painful a 
duty to perform as to-day; never, in fact, for in each of the former 
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cases the offence was not so totally out of keeping with the character of 
the girl as it is here. In both those former instances I judged it right 
that the pupil who had so grievously offended should forthwith leave the 
school. I know I ought to do the same in this instance, but I am too 
weak, I have held too high an opinion of the present culprit ; in fact, 
young ladies, I shall put it to the vote. You shall decide whether Gwen 
Owen shall be expelled from this place or severely punished and another 
chance allowed her. I call on you all to rise who are in favour of the 


milder alternative.” 
Not one girl remained sitting. Nellie rose too, though she was sorely 


perplexed as to what she ought to do. 
A gleam of satisfaction flew over Mrs. Straytelace’s rigid features. 
“I am very glad,” she stanmered—‘‘I am much obliged to you, 


young ladies. You can leave the room now; all except Gwen Owen, 


whom I desire to remain.” 
What passed between the governess and pupil Nellie never knew; 


but when Gwen came out from Mrs. Straytelace’s presence, her pale 
face looked yet paler, and the hard expression had deepened. She had 
the air of some one trying to bear a heavy burden, which was more than 
she could endure. It quite cut Nellie to the heart to see that expres- 
sion, so she thought it wks best to turn away and not say a word to her 
cousin ; for how could she confess her fault now? It was clearly im- 
possible ; the punishment would be too terrible. What would her papa 
say if she were expelled? No, she had taken the one false step leading 
to many others, and she must abide by her action. 

That same evening a neighbour of Mrs. Straytelace had invited a 
small juvenile party. Contrary to her usual custom, Mrs. Straytelace 
had accorded the girls permission to go; being so near the holidays, 
she said that she could afford to let them have a little holiday enjoy- 
ment. She had, however, stipulated that they must be home by half- 
past nine, as the next day being the first of the examination, she could 
not allow them to be tired and weary. Gwen was, of course, not to go; 
none of the girls expected that she might ; in fact, she had been kept 
in a room by herself all day, and no one had seen her. 

Nellie went up early in the evening to dress for the party. She tried 
to think she was very pleased to go, and very happy; but she could not 
succeed in feeling so, continually though she congratulated herself upon 
the success of her wicked scheme. She dressed herself as on the day 
of the croquet party ; but to-day there was no kind Gwen to do her 
hair, and no crowd of admiring schoolfellows standing round her. In 
fact, Nellie had been somewhat shunned all day; for though all the 
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girls were righteously indignant at Gwen’s offence, not a few of them 
thought that Nellie should not have been the one to tell ugly tales about 
her cousin. 

In this dejected mood the little girl went to her jewel-box, and took 
thence the brown leathern case containing her mother’s locket with the 
wonderful emerald stone. What were her horror and dismay when, 
on opening it, she found that the stone, her precious gem, to which she 
attached such a superstitious value, had become perfectly colourless ! 
Nellie turned pale with fright. She trembled so that she could hardly 
stand, and had to cling to the table for support. Vividly, as though the 
words had only just been spoken, she heard her nurse’s voice say- 
ing, ‘‘ And if ever you tell a lie or bear false witness against any one, 
and no one else find you out, this stone will. You can hide nothing 
from it.” 

The locket dropped from Nellie’s hands, and she sank helplessly into 
a chair. Her consternation and dismay were unbounded. What! were 
her plans, which had succeeded. so far, and had brought no unpleasant 
results (she forgot her uncomfortable thoughts all day), not to be pros- 
perous in the end? Everything had gone well, and was a stone to turn 
against her? And not a common stone, but her own beloved emerald ! 

More and more clearly her behaviour rose before her; contempt for 
her own action, then repentance for it, stole into her soul, and one by 
one penitent tears rolled down her cheeks. At last she broke down 
into a storm of tears. 


What was that—that sound that broke on Nellie’s ear? It could 
never be the factory bell that called the workmen to their daily labour, 
and sounded through the streets of Beuley just half an hour before a 
similar but less noisy peal summoned Mrs. Straytelace’s young ladies to 
rise! Was that the sun peeping in at the window, and filling the room 
with golden light, glinting upon Gwen’s little white bed, and playing 
on her rosy, sleep-flushed face? Had Nellie only been dreaming a 
dreadful dream? Was this terrible accusation against her cousin no 
reality ? 

Yes, surely it was a dream. She must have fallen asleep when she 
sat down last night full of thoughts of the coming examination, else how 
came it that she now found herself outside the bed, instead of being 
comfortably ensconced among the clothes ? 

Quick as a shot Nellie jumped up and rushed to her jewel-box.. 
There, just as she had left it, lay her precious locket, the emerald 
shining in all its splendid green. 
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Softly the little girl crept up to Gwen’s bed to see if that hard, 
suffering look were written on her face. There was not a trace of it. 

At this moment Gwen moved, and showed signs of awakening. 

‘“‘ Gwen,” said Nellie softly, “dear Gwen, I want to say something 
to you. Ihave had a bad dream—at least, I hope it was a dream. See 
how I have been crying! I fancied I had been very wicked to you, 
Gwen, about the examination. Have I?” 

‘‘Wicked to me?” asked Gwen sleepily. ‘Oh no, Nellie, I am 
sure you’ve not. How can you think such stupid things ?” 

‘Oh, then, it was only a dream!” cried Nellie joyfully. ‘ But, 
dear Gwen, I’ve thought very naughty thoughts, and so I want to say 
to you that, as the chance of the prize seems to lie between us two, I 
do hope we shall neither of us bear the other any ill-will, however the 
matter may turn out, and I want you to forgive me all my naughty 
thoughts, Gwen. I’m afraid I’ve often been very ungrateful and 
unkind.” 

“Indeed you’ve not!” cried dear little Gwen, folding her in her 
arms and kissing her; “indeed you've not.” And Gwen, when she 
spoke, meant what she said, for her sweet nature never brooded over 
the remembrance of any slight or unkindness. ‘ You’ve always been 
the best and dearest of cousins to me, and I hope, whoever of us wins 
the prize, it will make no difference to the unsuccessful one. Indeed, 
Nellie, if you very much wish it, I am willing to tell Mrs, Straytelace 
that I will give up trying.” 

“ Oh, no, no; I do not wish that. Oh, I’m so glad it was alla 
dream, Gwen, and that you forgive me.” | 


Gwen smiled. 
“‘T do not know what I have to forgive,” she said, and Nellie really 


had not the courage to tell her her dreadful dream ; for as it was only 
a dream, she did hope most sincerely that she was not quite so wicked 
in her waking hours, 


Gwen Owen carried off the prize, and Nellie had to content herse'f 
with taking a second place in the contest; but she thought ot her 
dream, and was so unutterably glad and happy. to think it was not true, 
that her disappointment was completely submerged in thankfulness. 
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A GIRL’S LOT IN THE SIEGE OF HAARLEM. 


HREE hundred years ago, in the dark days of December, a Dutch 
girl of fourteen formed one of a company of men, women, and 
children (some in sledges, some on skates) who were carrying provisions 
to the town of Haarlem, then about to be besieged by thirty thousand 
Spaniards. Gritta Brand was a Sassenheimer from the southern side of 
the Haarlem Meer. At the death of her grandmother, she had been 
sent by her parents to take care of her grandfather, an old Reformed 
preacher in the village of Sardendam. The inhabitants of all the 
villages near Haarlem were now crowding into the town, dreading the 
errible martial law of the Spaniards; and Gmnitta and her grandfather 
had taken refuge with some friends in the Square of St. Bovan’s. 

At this season the wind from the sea whistled shrilly, bringing on its 
s‘rong wings not only the fine cutting sand of the dunes, but the salt 
spray also. Sometimes, too, the big waves were driven across the five- 
miles neck of land which had before this been inundated. During these 
inundations whole provinces had been swamped, and thousands of 
Hollanders and Zealanders had perished. As for the siege, Gritta 
thought, with an excited thrill, that she would rather like it, just as she 
enjoyed a good ghost story. The prince would be sure to come and 
deliver Haarlem before much harm was done. 

Vrow Van Diemen, the widowed head of the fay into which 
Gritta was introduced, was somewhat of a strict disciplinarian. She 
was particular in the matter of spotless tables and floors, and in 
exacting tasks of spinning and sewing. But surely she would not be so 
particular during the siege. Anne Van Diemen, her daughter, was a 
flaxen-haired, blue-eyed beauty. To Gritta—who was five years younger 
—this Anne was very good-natured and indulgent. She taught her new 
hymns and songs, new patterns in lace-weaving, and new fashions in 
dress. And Dirk Van Diemen, a boy about the age of Gritta, was in 
the house also, and made a good companion. Anne’s marriage was to 
take place in the summer, when Gritta was to act as bridesmaid ; and 
what more could a girl of fourteen desire, than to be allowed to help in 
the preparations for a wedding ? 
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When Gnitta entered the town with her grandfather, she admired it 
more than ever. There was the grand cathedral in the midst of regular 
rows of houses, some of them built of richly-carved stone, and some of 
painted wood. There were the long canals without any shipping, but 
which would be all astir when the ice broke up. These were bordered 
with lime and poplar trees, which in May and June were green and 
shady, with pleasant walks and seats under them. 

Gritta was astonished to see all her friends looking grave, their eyes 
clear and shining, but their mouths set firm, as she had sometimes seen 
men and women look when listening to a preacher counselling them to 
stand to their faith and shame the devil, the pope, and Alva. Dirk, 
however, threw off his gravity when he enlisted Gritta in the troop of 
boys and girls who assisted in bringing in provisions. It was little that 
Gritta could do, fine little Dutchwoman as she was ; but many little ones. 
and women were engaged in the work, and Anne Van Diemen was 
among them. It was bracing work, well fitted to defy the intense chill 
of the fog which hung obliquely in such triple folds that there was little 
fear of the commissariat force being detected by the enemy. Yet the 
Spaniards were so near in some places that the rattle of their guns 
and their shouts could be heard. The sign of approaching danger, 
however, only lent additional zest to the operations. There were crowds 
ot skaters and sledgers crossing and recrossing the glassy highway, vying 
with each other as to who should come back most heavily laden. The 
freights varied. On the one hand there were batches of bread, bags of 
flour, pieces of cloth, and skeins of yarn; and on the other there were 
barrels of beef and fish, piles of bedding, living droves of sheep and 
oxen, stands of arms, and stores of gunpowder. Races were indulged 
in; the racers breaking out into jests and laughter in spite of the quiet 
character of the people and their present grim plight. Gritta, who was 
round and rosy, wore her warm cloth gown and fur cap. She had just 
skimmed over to her old home of Sardendam, and had stood and looked 
about her in her grandfather’s dismantled house. What should she 
calry away as a last memorial of home? Should it be some of her 
flowers which had been left behind? No, that would be hardly fair to 
the town, in whose service she now was. It should be her pigeons ; and 
there they were in their hatch. They might be eaten in an extremity, 
although she fancied that she would as soon propose that she herself 
should be eaten as them. Duchess Margaret had been trained as a 
carrier, and might be sent over to Sardendam with a message on occasion, ~ 
if anybody were but there to receive the message. Gritta balanced her- 
self with a basketful of birds in each hand, as the milkmaids carried 
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their pails ; but her pet, Duchess Margaret, ringed grey and pinky lilac, 
like clouds at sunset, did not need to be stowed ina basket. At the 
first motion she nestled in Gritta’s apron, tucking her head beneath her 
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‘Fo! Gritta,” Dirk hailed her, as he trotted along in his trunk hose, 
carrying a cheese so high that he had to rest his nose upon it to- help to- 
steady it ; ‘we have here a pigeon-carrier for a carrier-pigeon.” Folk 
were found jolly enough to smile at the simple play of words. 

Don’t let it be supposed that Gritta and the rest had not heard 
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something of the hard lines dealt out by the Spaniards, of the bitter 
persecutions of the Reformed Church, and of the scourge Alva. But to 
hear is not to realise, especially with boys and girls. 

**When the Van Diemen family and their guests assembled at home 
in the evening, Gritta had leisure to dwell with satisfaction on many 
details in ‘which the houses of the burghers surpassed those of the 
villagers. The Van Diemens were a rich family, and had comforts and 
luxuries. ‘There were footcloths on the floors, tapestry on the walls, and 
real china dishes on the tables. On a panel there was a picture, as true 
as life, of sleepy cows crossing a ford. Anne’s wheel was mounted with 
ivory. The Vrow had spiced cake along with the hot night drink. 

Gritta appreciated these advantages ; and she appreciated still more 
' the animation of the enlarged group, when it was joined by Anne’s 
future bridegroom, Peter Hasselaer, and his cousin Nicholas. These 


were two proper young men. They were full of spirit and fire, and. 


looked well in their fine cloth doublets and falling collars. They 
brought the last news from the a al and mimicked many a stiff 
old commander. , 
Gritta slid up to her grandfather’s chair. — 
“Ts not this change almost worth a siege ?” she whispered insinu- 


atingly. ‘‘It is so much nicer and livelier than our bare, quiet house- . 


room of a winter evening, father.” 
The old man pushed back his skull-cap, smiling, and [oe as he 
answered— 


“ We'll see, Gritta ; all are not so well off as we are ; nor are we likely. 


to be so long.” 

“Oh, but the prince will come presently,” Gritta urged confidently. 

‘“‘ We'll see, Gritta,” repeated the old man wistfully. 

A few days afterwards, amidst the mustering and marshalling. of war- 
like burghers, at which Gritta was almost as much delighted as Dirk, she 
heard that a renegade burgomaster had come with a suggestion of sub- 
mission, and, as the best answer to his prompter Alva, had been hanged 
for his pains, 

Gritta was dreadfully startled and shocked. Among the goed things 
which she had counted on in a siege a hanging was notone. What 
shocked her most of all was, that Anne Van Diemen, whom Gritta had 
known as good-natured and indulgent, now echoed Peter Hasselaer’s 
sentiments, forbidding her to express any concern for the murdered man. 
At the same time the boy Dirk loudly proclaimed that he would have a 
hundred such burgomasters not merely hanged, but quartered. How- 
ever, Dirk, having escaped into the streets and caught a glimpse of the 
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procession to the gibbet, stole home sick and silent, and for awhile 
chattered no more of enemies and traitors being hanged and quartered. 

Dirk had recovered his spirits again, when one afternoon he rushed 
in and summoned Gritta to the top of the house to see her deserted 
village making a bonfire which had been lit by the Spaniards. She ran 
lightly to view the spectacle, and gazed across the ice at the glow in the 
direction of her old home. But her grandfather’s hands were clasped on 
the top of his staff, and they shook as he contemplated the light, while 
he murmured, ‘‘ Our noble and beautiful house! Maybe it was neither 
noble nor beautiful ; but it was Thine, O Lord! where I had prayed to 
Thee, tried to speak in Thy name, baptized and married Thy children, 
and in the shadow of which I had buried my old wife, with the rest of 
Thy dead ; and now it is burned with fire.” 

At these words Gritta remembered what was gone, and how much 
the house had been even to her—a girl. She wondered whether the fire 
had licked up her settle by the stove, and her bower in the garden, 
among more precious things. She reflected that she would never see 
them again, and as her thoughts threatened to overcome her, she cried, 
‘¢Come away, father!” with a burst of tears. 

The next thing which made a deep impression on Gritta was a great 
snowstorm, which was felt severely even in the town. She remarked the 
darkness that fell on every face amid the surrounding white, as well it 
might, when the grievous fact was ascertained that the first corps of re- 
lief sent by the prince from the town in North Holland where he lay, had 
been encountered by the Spaniards and defeated. The bad news was 
brought to the Haarlemers in a terrible manner. Conspicuously high 
gibbets wére erected in the Spanish lines ; and there, within sight of the 
town, many of the newly-taken Dutch prisoners were hanged. Gritta 
caught.a fearful glimpse of some of these dangling figures, and could not 
get them out of her head. Seeing them before her closed eyes after she 
was in bed, she got up during the night, and crept to her grandfather’s 
room for comfort. He patted her shivering shoulder, and quoted the 
words, ‘“ Whom they slew and hanged on a tree,” reminding her softly— 

‘Tt is not so bad after that example, if men are only honest, nay, 
if-even they are dying thieves, believing and repenting. It is not so 
much the manner of that death which we must all suffer; it is the spirit 
in which we die that matters, my little Gritta.” 

Gritta could not follow him altogether ; but somehow there was peace 
_ in the remembrance which he had recalled, and she could go back to 

her bed and forget the gibbeted figures—or rather, give them up to God. 
The first heavy booming of the cannonade, which continued at its 
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height for three days, made Gritta’s heart first leap up, then feel as if it 
were dying out in her bosom. ‘There was such thunder in the air, such 
a canopy of smoke, such vibration of the solid houses, that she wondered 
if they would not fall presently. Was not the glory of Haarlem the 


pierced spire of St. Bovan’s, and seen for many a mile across the flats — 


and ditches? and was it not struck already? Hark! There was a 
crash, a cloud of dust, and piercing shrieks came from a house within 
sight. Every woman rushed headlong down to the cellars. Gritta 
dragged her grandfather, taking away his breath, and almost pulling him 
off his feet ; whilst the Vrow, making a snatch at the unwilling Dirk, 
bore him off as her prey. But when they had become accustomed to 
the noise, and the house did not fall, first one and then another heard 
her own and her neighbour’s quavering voice in reassurance, and ven- 
tured to return to daylight and the upper regions. ‘There they ate and 
drank, and even began to rally each other a little. In short, the house- 
hold got so confident that, when all the bells of the town clanged out 
together to call every old man and woman and child in Haarlem to the 
walls, to help to repair the breaches with sand or stones, or any material 
which came to hand, not one person hung back, from Father Brand the 
eldest, down to Dirk the youngest. Vrow Van Diemen’s party went out, 
huddling together and scuttling along in the open streets. But when 
they reached the ramparts, and were toiling at their task, they forgot 
the danger—forgot that they were actors in a scene which would furnish 
Holland with fireside stories for centuries. 

Gritta could not be said to relish the repairing of the breaches, as 
she had done the laying-in of the provisions. But she, too, ceased to 
mind the whizzing of the balls, and did not fear to look up after there 
was a cry that somebody on the walls was hit, so rapidly did the ranks 
close in, and the wounded disappear. She even peered through a cranny, to 
learn for herself if the black Spaniards were as black as they were called. 

Then the Spaniards, having had enough of the assault, ended it for 
that occasion. There was a lull in the siege. Women and children 
were set at liberty to attend their wounded in the churches and in 
private houses. Gritta took her turn at nursing. Instead of acquiring 
patterns and fashions in dress, and learning new hymns and songs, she 
got handy in feeding helpless men, and thoughtful in beguiling their 
weary hours with her own prattle, or in fetching her grandfather to speak 
comfortable words. . | oa 

A message at length came to the besieged over the frozen Meer, 
which still remained the Haarlemers’ more than the enemy’s, that a 
second relieving force, with supplies of provisions, was on its way to 
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Haarlem from the faithful prince. Gritta eagerly entered into the 
sanguine hopes circulating on all sides. She had some difficulty in 
accepting the first doubt which arose as to the expedition—the doubt 
which first deepened to dismay, and then rose to frenzy. » The “ Flan- 
ders frost,’ with its murky fog, which had been a gracious ally to 
Haarlem in the beginning of December, became the town’s bitter foe 
before January. It had hidden the people from the Spaniards; now 
it went over, and hid the town from the friends who were straining 
every nerve to get within its walls. The bewildered relieving force 
wandered wildly hither and thither, fell into ambushes, were cut off 
party by party, and driven back in despair. In vain the town bells 
pealed till the metal seemed to throb and burn; in vain the cannons 
on the ramparts fired like minute guns at sea; in vain were huge fires 
lit on the highest points, reddening the fog to the colour of blood. 
The dense zone on which the Haarlemers had prided themselves, as 
on their surest defence, was impenetrable. Not one armed man, not 
one head of cattle, not one sack of flour, entered the town. 

So little had Gritta realised this most dismal plight, that she had 
gleefully asked Dirk to heap up and keep burning a small bonfire in 
the court of Vrow Van Diemen’s house. It was done with the good 
intent of attracting the prince’s army; and in the meantime the couple 
basked in its light, preparing parched peas and roasted apples like two 
young spendthrifts, until the great fires, of which it was a ees copy, 
sobbed themselves out in ashes. 

Then all Haarlem knew that the approaching new year would not 
be gladdened by any respite. The besieged might sing their new- 
year’s hymns with staunch hearts in old St. Eee but it must be 
with heavy hearts too. 

Gritta again appealed to her grandfather, who sat apart, watching 
the course of events. 

“‘TIs God not really for us, father?” asked Gritta, with the first pang 
of doubt and consternation in her simple heart. “I thought He was. 
We all said that He sent the first fog to help us, as He sent the pillar 
of cloud to stand between the children of Israel and the host of the 
Egyptians. But what of this second fog? Is God punishing us because 
our hands are not clean, or because He is not pleased, after all, with 
our Reformation ?” 

3 “ His footsteps are in the dark waters, Gritta ; clouds are His cover- 
ing, His way is not known,” protested the old man. “We are too fond 
of signs and wonders, of proclaiming that He is working for us, as 
we would have Him work. But remember this, child, for I am sure 
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of it, that to be made a spectacle to men and to angels, to be called 
on to suffer great things for His name’s sake, is no token of His wrath, 
but rather of His approbation.” 

A ghastly head of a Dutch captain was flung over the wall, It bore 
the taunting label, ‘‘This is the head of Captain de Koning, who is 
on his way with reinforcements for the good city of Haarlem.” The 
Haarlemers retaliated barbarously by cutting off the heads of eleven 
Spanish prisoners, filling a barrel with them, and then heaving it into 
the entrenchments, as a tax paid to Alva. Poor Gritta cried as if her 
heart would break, and kept away from the family room for days. 
She could not bear to encounter the Vrow and Anne; she could far 
less endure to come in contact with fighting-men like Peter and 
Nicholas Hasselaer, who, carrying themselves swaggeringly and fiercely, 
vindicated the brutal deed. 

“God must be angry, father,” said Gritta, hiding her shuddering 
face in her grandfather’s breast. ‘He cannot help it. He must with- 
draw His loving-kindness from us.” 

‘My little girl, you are seeing a siege,” answered the old man, 
sadly. ‘It is like passing through a hot fire, and what it does not 
melt it hardens—what it does not purify it defiles. But He who per- 
mits such fires knows their agonising strength. Not only justice, but 
mercy dwells with Him,” 

When the foiled prince could push nothing else into the town, he 
was able to introduce carrier-pigeons with words of sympathy and 
encouragement. It was the strangest contradiction when these birds 
arrived in the midst of the conflict and din. They wheeled over the 
furious, sanguinary ranks, ventured through the smoke and dust, and 
then alighted, cooing and dipping, with all the pretty airs of peaceful 
days. When they were discovered on their perches, oh, with what 
jubilee they were welcomed! At length the gentle messengers waxed 
scarce, and then Gritta’s Duchess Margaret was needed. She had 
to contribute to the common stock, and to see her pet fly away, ex- 
posed to the Spanish fire, bearing a message to the prince-general. 
The bird could go no farther than the ruins of the village from which 
she had been brought; but a lurking scout would receive the letter, 
and take it on to the prince’s quarters. Duchess Margaret had 
flown before between Haarlem and Sardendam on very different errands. 
She had borne little notes announcing friendly visits and containing 
family news, or had taken part in the transport of girlish jests of gloves 
and knots of ribbon, between Anne Van Diemen and Gritta Brand. 
Certainly Duchess Margaret had attained great promotion. Gritta 
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straincd her eyes to watch her bird as the tuft of grey and lilac feathers 
shot away across the wintry sky. Often she stared fixedly into the 
mirror by one of the Vrow’s windows, with a faint expectation of see- 
ing her dove reappear with an olive leaf in her mouth—an incident 
which never came to pass. It was ridiculous for a girl of fourteen to 
fret about the loss of a bird, when infinitely greater interests were at 
stake. Yet so it was, and was it not pathetically ridiculous ? 

There were gleams of triumph and rejoicing in Haarlem during the 
months of February and March, casting into brief oblivion the woes 
which, instead of diminishing, were increasing tenfold. The third 
armed convoy of bread and powder was brought without disaster across 
the Meer on sledges. Four hundred brave Dutch soldiers marched by 
the same highway, and succeeded in entering the town. A little later 
the Haarlemers learnt that a diversion had been tried on their behalf. 
An attempt had been made to cut the dikes, and thus compel the 
Spaniards to raise the siege. The attempt proved a failure ; for the 
Dutch had to serve a hard apprenticeship to the art of fighting before 
they were masters of the Spaniards as well as of the sea. But the 
manoeuvre might be repeated, and the end gained. Balked as it was, 
it had been attended by such deeds of heroic daring, that the hearts, 
not of fighting-men only, but of old men and women, swelled proudly 
at the tale of them. Father Brand alleged that next to having been 
the pastor who dispensed the first Reformed Christian communion in 
the teeth of King Philip and Alva, he would have liked to be that John 
Haring, of Horn, who held his portion of the dike with sword and 
shield alone against a thousand men, till the retreat of his sick was 
secured, and he was free to plunge into colder, stormier waters than the 
Tiber, and so to escape with his life. ‘‘ Boy, go and do likewise,” the 
grey head charged Dirk, and Father Brand’s own wan face glowed, and 
his faded eyes flashed. He told Gritta that here was something which 
was almost worth a siege, and bade her lay it to heart that if there were 
bloody-minded sons of Zeruiah in every host, there were also David’s 
mighty men, ay, and David himself. 

The Haarlemers were so inspirited that, though they were hungry 
and in rags, with their numbers on the ramparts very perceptibly 
thinned, they made a sally so irresistible that they captured waggon- 
loads of provisions, together with cannons and standards. Gritta was 
half ashamed to find how greedily she was eating a hunch of the 
cnemy’s bread, and immediately stopped in the middle to thrust it into 
the hand of a lean woman, with children pulling at her skirts. whe 
passed at the moment. 
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The young girl looked up to the ramparts, and saw the Spanish 
cannon and standards hoisted on a mound which had been shovelled 
up, and moulded into the form of a huge grave, with the inscription, 
“‘ Haailem is the graveyard of the Spaniards!” i 

“It is no more than their deserts,” commented Gritta, solemnly. 


‘Better even for themselves in the end that they, rather than we, 


should fill such a graveyard.” Poor young Gritta! 

She had been wont, in spite of her blithe sledging and skating, to 
long for the spring, when the thick fogs would be lifted up, and the sun 
would brood in yellow light over the canals ; when the ice would break 
up, and the track-boats and the fishing-boats could go out on the Meer, 
and the cattle go abroad to pasture ; when the bulrushes and brook- 
lime would be in flower, and there would be great croakings and flut- 


terings among the young frogs and storks. But this year she dared not — 


wish for spring and summer. People whispered hoarsely that with the 
opening up of the Meer the last chance for the invested town would 
pass away. 

One fine morning, when, in spite of the cannonade, there was a 
twittering of swallows returning to the eaves and to the steeple of St. 
Bovan’s, Gritta looked out, rubbed her eyes, and called to Dirk to come 
and see likewise. There was a small lugger, with flapping brown sails, 
on the distant coast of the Meer, where no boat had been on the pre- 
vious night. Next day there were half-a-dozen gunboats, Spanish as 
well as Dutch, occupying different points. Within ten days every 
morsel of ice had vanished, and the Meer was alive with two rival fleets. 
In the month of May the smaller sea-fights merged into one great sea- 
fight, with more than a hundred vessels on each side. It was a grand 
spectacle, and a terrible one, to the wolfish eyes which devoured it from 
each buttress and coign of vantage. The Dutch, after grapnling ships 
and struggling hand-to-hand for many hours, were defeated and driven 
out to sea. The Spanish admiral swept in triumph across the Meer, 
which belonged no longer to Haarlem. 

Famine, with pestilence at its back, now closed in on . the town. 
Gritta’s biographer does not like to follow her now, when her plump, 
rosy face is pinched and haggard, as she goes out with Dirk among the 
women and children in the streets. ‘They cease to heed the balls while 
they strip what is left of the June leaves, and carefully pick the nettles 
and the grass which were springing up between the stones, to eat with 
the messes of lint-seed and rape-seed. ‘These messes were served up 
in Vrow Van Diemen’s china dishes still, but the tapestry and floor- 
cloths, and nearly all the Vrow’s household goods, were gone long ago 
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to help to furnish the sheds which sheltered the miserable people whose 
hovses had been destroyed. 

At this date, Father Brand, after he had been, as he termed it, 
much exercised in spirit on account of his little girl, fell into blessed in- 
sensibility, and passed away soon beyond din of siege and fear for dear 
ones. Gritta gazed on the placid face, from which, by one of death’s 
miracles, the wrinkles were already smoothed out; but she could not 
shed a girl’s quick tears, because she felt such an old, old woman herself. 

‘‘ He is with his Lord, where his fathers have gone before him,” she 
said to herself. ‘‘ Had he stayed here any longer with me, even his poor 
little basin of bread and milk must have failed. The ravens don’t come 
to us as they came to Elijah: I suppose it is because God loves us even 
better than he loved Elijah.” 

Anne Van Diemen looked out dreamily one morning on the wreck 
of the cathedral. 

‘‘T should have been married this week. Gritta, you and my mother 
must be company for each other now. I mean to join Vrow Hasselaer’s 
force.” 

‘You can’t mean it, Anne,” remonstrated Gritta, still able to 
wonder, although it was after a dull fashion. ‘ You could never, never 
shoot or stab—not even a Spaniard.” 

‘‘T can,” answered Anne, with a quiet assurance that was awful ; 
and Gritta believed her. 

Vrow Hasselaer, a widow like Vrow Van Diemen, and a member of 
one of the first families in Haarlem, had in these latter days raised a 
regiment of three hundred honourable women, all armed with sword, 
musket, and dagger. She had fought bravely at their head, alongside 
of the men, both within and without the walls. No brawling woman, 
no courter of notoriety, was she; not even a maddened young woman, 
who had either all to gain or nothing to lose by reviving the Amazons. 
She was discreet while she was stout-hearted and able-bodied. Gritta 
could remember her perfectly, in her caul cap instead of a beaver, and a 
Spanish ruff, when Spanish fashions had not yet gone out of favour. 
She remembered how the Vrow had sat with her richly-chased keys at 
her girdle, presiding with state and bounty in a peaceful and prosperous. 
home, although her husband and sons were gone, some by a natural 
death, some killed in the civil wars. Gritta had heard Vrow Hasselaer’s. 
reasons for sternly but composedly girding herself with men’s weapons, 
and going from the house where she had led her family in prayer, spun 
at her wheel, rocked her children, nursed her sick—going to the walls. 
and to the outposts, to slay or be slain, red-handed. 
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“‘T seek to save other women’s husbands and sons, and to prevent 
wrong-doers from doing greater wrong. I do not wish desperate or 
revengeful women with me. These go out to be murdered or to do 
murder. I tell you, I pray for the preservation of my own life and for 
mercy to the souls of the Spaniards before I go on duty, and so I can 
think of their mothers and of my own sons, and look men in the face, 
before I am forced to fire or stab.” 

‘‘ Anne Van Diemen, I know what you come for,” Vrow Hasselaer 
said, before entrusting the girl with sword and musket. “It is to be 
near Peter Hasselaer every day and hour, if possible. Itis to be united 
to him in death, if not in life. Well, I cannot balk you, but I had 
rather that you had not come to me—you are too selfish, my poor 
girl,” pronounced Vrow Hasselaer pityingly, as in her calm strength she 
towered unchanged over the girl, who likewise was calm, because she 
was in deadly earnest, but whose strength was the rage of love and the 
fury of war. 

Gritta could not tell whether Kenau Hasselaer was right or wrong in 
the deeds which have made her name famous. The girl had no longer 
her grandfather’s wisdom to appeal to, but she remembered the histories 
of Deborah, Jael, and Judith. 

All at once a signal change came over Gritta’s prospects in the siege. 
Without doubt her father and mother outside, across the Meer at 
Sassenheim, had been making every effort to get at their poor young 
Gritta to extricate her. Now, sure information came to Vrow Van 
Diemen that a boat, seemingly Spanish, with a crew disguised as 
Spaniards, would lie off at a particular quay in the grey light ofa certain 
summer night, for the purpose of receiving and—God grant it !—carry- 
ing away with them an old man and a young girl. There was now no 
old man to go, but the Vrow caught at the chance of putting a young 
boy in the old man’s place. Dirk’s crowing was silenced, and his crest 
cut; but his manliness had grown, and if he had got his will he would 
have remained among the horrors which were fast freezing his warm 
blood. 

On the afternoon of the day when they were to leave, Dirk and 
Gritta found their way to the part of the walls where Anne was with 
Vrow Hasselaer and her company. The midsummer sun looked down 
on many strange sights in the battered and tottering town, but on 
none stranger than those women’s figures in soldiers’ guise—not the 
gay guise of peace, but the worn and stained guise of war. There they 
stood by their guns, receiving and returning the fire of death and de- 
struction, which had lasted so long that it felt like a necessary part of 
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miserable life. None of these women had been reared to harder expe- 
rience than that of keeping house, or of practising the new occupation 
of knitting under the lime-trees. Many of them had fared softly and 
fed daintily, had walked to St. Bovan’s with their great Bibles and 
sacred song-books borne before them on velvet cushions, or had sat in 
their windows, screened from the common gaze by chamber-bowers of 
roses and myrtles. A few of them could play on the virginals, like 
Queen Elizabeth over in happy England, illumine on parchment, or em- 
broider upon silk and linen; for the great Dutch merchants’ houses 
were already the homes of cultivation and refinement. But the wonder 
of wonders was that all these women had but a short time before clung 
to their natural protectors, afraid to put down a foot alone, fearing to 
crush a fly, and crying at the death of dog or bird, as foolish Gritta 
Brand had cried for the loss of her pigeon. 

There was a commotion among the women soldiers just before the 
boy and girl joined them. Vrow Hasselaer, recognising the couple, 
called out authoritatively in her clear full yoice— 

‘Dirk Van Diemen, go home at once and bid your mother come to 
me. The girl may stay,” added the Vrow in a lower tone, as the boy 
started to obey her; “a man’s heart, even in a boy’s breast, could not 
see what is here and not risk madness.” 

A woman had been struck down. Her companions were in the act 
of removing her to the guard-house. Gritta advanced close to the 
group. She durst not have done so three months ago; but now she 
could look upon the arms hanging helpless, the dabbled clothes, and 
the long fair hair, broken loose and streaming down in wild disorder. 
Gritta only cried out sharply and wrung her hands when she discovered 
that the wounded woman, the woman who had been shot down like a 
dog, was Anne Van Diemen. 

In the guard-house Gritta learnt that there was no stanching of Anne’s 
wound, no turning back of the shadow which had fallen over the ema- 
ciated face, or of the mist which was clouding the blue eyes. But poor 
Anne was conscious, and could speak a little to Gritta; and it was the 
old, good-natured, kindly Anne who spoke in these last words— 

“I am glad now that I was never able to shoot one of the Span- 
iards, Gritta; that my hand always shook, and that the mist came 
before my eyes as it comes now. I don’t mean that it would have been 
wrong, but not having done it, I am freer to forgive a Spaniard for my 
death.” 

‘Let me stay with you, Anne,” besought Gritta. 

‘‘No, no, you must make ready for to-night. Hark! I hear our 
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folk relieving Peter Hasselaer an hour sooner on my account. Is not 
that good of them? You'll bea sister to Dirk, and you'll remember 
me, and how you were my little companion, and were to have been my 
bridesmaid? Now we must part, Gritta, but our parting will be short, 
for life is short, and my parting with Peter Hasselaer will be shorter 
still.” ‘ 

That night Gritta and Dirk were rescued from the perishing town, 
and consigned to loving hands, which strove to bring them back to 
youth and life, regarding them as raised from the dead, almost as 
Jairus’s daughter was raised. 

It was gently and by degrees that Gritta heard the fate of Haarlem. 
The last letter written in blood was sent to the prince, who would fain 
have placed himself at the head of his burghers and ventured all for the 
deliverance of the town. But knowing that the final spark of hope was 
extinguished when the Haarlemers’ brethren of Delft and Rotterdam 
were broken and scattered, he bade his servants make terms and capl- 
tulate. Then the last loaf of bread within the town was tossed over the 
walls, The black flag was hoisted. Don Frederic and the Spaniards 
marched in among smouldering heaps of stones and gaunt spectres of 
human beings—all that was left of the rich and populous town which 
had kept an army at bay, not for six weeks, but for six months, After 
the surrender, the remnant of the garrison were deliberately slain, and 
many of the inhabitants were wantonly massacred. Nicholas Hasselaer, 
mistaken for his cousin Peter, who had greatly distinguished himself in 
the town’s resistance, was at once seized. The victors were leading 
him to execution, when one stepped out from the throng and barred the 
way. ‘You are mistaken,” he said; “I am your man.” And so a 
hero suffered in his own place. | 
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THE “DULL GIRL.” 


se EFEND me from commonplace people !” said Cecil. 
“¢ We can’t all be clever,” said Pleasaunce. 

“‘T never said we could; still I don’t see why every one need be 
so exactly like other people. If they must be dowdies and old fogies, 
why can’t they be different, and not all of one pattern?” 

‘¢Commonplace people like to be cheered up by clever ones. You 
might do worse than call on the Browns now and then, for I know 
Emma admires you so much, and it Is a treat to her to see any one. I 
don’t believe either that we ever do see “er at all.” 

Cecil gave an impatient gasp. 

“ Please explain,” she said. 

‘¢ Well, I mean see her herself.” 

*6So you said. Iam very patient with you always,—one had need 
to be, with one’s second conscience,—but there are limits. Wil you 
explain ?” 

Pleasaunce looked round the room as if to collect her thoughts, and 
apparently found them in the left-hand corner of the ceiling ; for, after 
a steady gaze directed there, she answered, slowly and distinctly— 

“Clever people make their mark at once. You see their charac- 
teristics at first sight, as you do the hills ina wide landscape. But those 
you call commonplace have a sort of dead level of ideas, there is nothing 
striking about them. Yet if you know a level plain really well, you will 
find it has lots of little ups and downs and distinguishing marks of its 
own, only you don’t see them at first sight. That is why I think we 
can’t judge of Emma Brown; we do not know her; we have only a 
general idea of her.” 

“There is nothing to know; and I don’t ‘judge of her.’ I merely 
dislike being bored.” 

* That is unkind.” 

Cecil flushed. 

‘¢ When a conscience is morbid and over-sensitive, it does not de- 
serve to be attended to,” she said; “I shall zo¢ attend to you. Go out 
of your way if you like to devote yourself to a girl who can’t see a joke ; 
tells you quite gravely that two and two make four; gets up every 
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morning at the same time ; does the same thing at the same hour every 
day of her life ; who can’t keep up a conversation, but sits speechless 
and drops every topic you offer her as if it burnt her; who has no pur- 
Suits, no interest, no ideas, no colour in her life. Go out of your way 
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to keep up her acquaintance if you choose, but avv’t thrust her down 


my throat; for Z like colour, glow, originality, and I hate bores.” 
“I don’t go out of my way. I like ‘colour’ too. But we happen 


to know the Browns, that is why I go and see Emma,” said Pleasaunce, 


simply. 
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« And that is why I went with you,” said Cecil; “such visits are am 
irksome social tax, and we have paid it, and now we need not go there 
again fora month at least. I can’t let you make such a moral duty of. 
what is—a very different thing—merely a trifling social one.” - 

The music of a line of poetry she knew well seemed to sound in the 
heart of Pleasaunce as Cecil said those last words. And the line was. 


this :-— 
6¢ In social hours who Christ would see 
Must turn all tasks to charity.” 


The thought—a little too solemn to tell Cecil at that moment, 
though she did tell it her later when her friend was in a fitter mood to 
listen—brought a light into her eyes and a glow into her cheek. It was 
just one of the deeper notes that so often were struck in the innocent 
life of this little girl, and made such sweet music in it. All she sazd 
was— 

‘‘ The poor girl must be very dull sometimes.” 

‘Of course! That is exactly 74. She is a ‘dull girl;’ dull in her- 
self, in her surroundings, in that wretched drab drawing-room and that 
dreadful Aunt Maria; dull in her talk and her mind and in all her ways, 
and foo dull to know how dufi she is! But, to use your own beautiful 
illustration, my child, you seem to find the dead level interesting.” 

‘On a closer view I discover primroses under the hedgerows,” said 
Pleasaunce, quaintly. 

The remark was true, in the sense in which she made it. That 
very afternoon of the “duty visit ” to the Browns, Miss Brown had been 
suffering from headache, and Pleasaunce was struck by the quiet affec- 
tion of Emma’s manner towards her aunt. She had found out too that 
the little boy in whom Cecil and herself were so much interested at the 
hospital came from Miss Brown’s district, and that Emma worked there 
regularly with her aunt, making the little children in it her special care, 
teaching them on Sundays and working for them at home. But when 
she reminded Cecil of all this, the provoking girl only answered— 

‘Tt know. She ‘does’ her goodness just as she ‘does’ her fancy 
work, as a matter of business. She has no enthusiasm. A glorious new 
day dawns for her three hundred and sixty-five times a year as it does 
for us.* But to Emma it 1s only a day, and nothing more. Just another 
twelve hours to be divided into proper proportions—so much for study, 
exercise, ‘ good works,’ and what Miss Brown calls the claims of society, 
by which she means changing her diess, putting on her afternoon cap, 
sitting ready for callers who never come.” 

“ And what is a day to us?” Pleasaunce asked, 
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* A new page tumed in a book; sometimes a poem, now:and then 
@ sermon, but beautiful always, and always different.” 

“ You can put something different, if not beautiful, into Emma’s day 
simply by going to see her now and then, and it is a very little kind- 
ness to do. 1It does cheer up commonplace people to meet bright and 
clever ones, and you may as well do every kind thing you can, for ‘ we 
shall not pass by this way again,’” said Pleasaunce, quoting words the 
girls had lately met with in their reading, and had both liked. 

But Cecil was in a naughty mood. 

‘“* How true that is!” she said, with a comical twinkle in her eyes; 
“IT never, never again can call on the Browns at three o’clock on this 
particular afternoon! Solemn thought! But, alas! I /ear not so true 
as solemn, for I should be thankful to believe I never should ‘pass by 
them again,’ while as itis I expect to do so many and many a weary 
time in days to come.” : 

“«Days to come’ will not be “-day,” said her little conscience 
severely; “you have lost the opportunity 42s time and can’t recall it, 
for you let Emma see plainly how bored you were,and Miss Brown 
got quite red in the face when you yawned, and I thought it very rude 
of you, and felt quite ashamed.” 

The two girls were sitting in Cecil’s own little boudoir, her “ den,” 
she called it, on the ground floor of her father’s house. The room held 
an epitome of Cecil’s life for any one with sharp eyes enough to read it. 
Her painting paraphernalia littered one small table, the panels of the 
room bore evidence that it was not idle litter only, for they were orna- 
mented in colour by her own hand, and the subjects of the little paint- 
ings were both well chosen and carefully executed. A heap of music lay 
on the top of the piano, the last fashionable song had fluttered to the 
floor, but Cramer’s Exercises were open on the desk, showing that Cecil 
really worked at her beloved art, and did not only trifle with it. On her 

writing-table was a neat packet of notes written for her mother, and her 
visiting-book, which was always kept in order by her eldest girl, who 
loved to be of use, and near it lay ‘‘ Reading without Tears,” for amongst 
her other duties, Cecil was governess to a small four-year-old brother, 
A novel from Mudie’s, a book of history, and a volume of Shakespeare 
were together on a low stand near the sofa. But the novel was only half 
cut, there was a ribbon marker in the history which would not be closed 
till the day’s portion was read, and the Shakespeare was the best thumbed 
volume in all Cecil’s library. Her class-work occupied the middle table, 
a large basket under it was overflowing with children’s clothes for the 
Child’s Hospital, while a lovely little strip of point-lace lying on the top 
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was a proof that time could be found for fancy work. When I add that 
the Zimes lay open in the big arm-chair—for “‘ the girls ” were great poli- 
ticians—that the window was full of flowers, that tickets for the opera 
were stuck in the frame of the mirror, and that Cecil held in her hand 
the catalogue of ‘an exhibition of pictures, I think you will allow there 
were tokens of interests and occupations, duties and fpleasures, enough 
to satisfy any ones 

And now let us take a peep at the Browns. 

It was a contrast certainly. The “ dull girl” was sitting with the 
“ dreadful Aunt Maria” in the “drab drawing-room.” It was the time 
of day when callers mzgit come, though callers rarely came, so Emma 
had changed her homespun frock for one of violet serge, on which she 
wore at her neck. a bow of apple-green. The violet dress made her 
sallow complexion sallower still, as she bent over her afternoon work, a 
border for a table-cloth. She had no interest in it, but would have pre- 
ferred finishing a flannel petticoat for a child in her aunt’s district, but 
that was not considered work for the drawing-room or for the afternoon 
at all. She had “ done her fancy work” nearly every day of her life at 
this hour, and though she rather disliked it than otherwise, she did not 
look upon it as any very great hardship. Miss Brown was knitting. 

Though the room was as quiet as usual, and Emma herself just as quiet, 
outwardly, as the room, the truth was, that she felt an unusual degree of 
excitement which presently showed itself in speech. 

“‘ How very clever Cecil is!” she said; “I feel quite enlivened after 
seeing her. She seems unlike other people.” 

“That is true, my dear. I am afraid she zs a little odd, and peculiar 
inhermanner. Itisa pity, for she is certainly a charming girl,” and Miss 
Brown shook her head, for she was a thoroughly conventional person, 
always mindful of what “ people would say,” a little alarmed at anything 
odd, and not in the least aware that originality was exactly one of Cecil’s 
chief charms. In fact, Miss Brown was “ commonplace,” and thought 
it quite right that “ everyone should be like other people,” as Cecil said, 
but for all that she was a good woman, and if the daily life of “the 
girls” was glorified by imagination and by the warm feelings of young 
hearts, that of Miss Brown and of Emma was glorified also by the steady 
light which illumines the path of duty. 

» Perhaps if the truth were known, the poor in the district, and ever 
the “‘dowdies” and old “fogies” oftheir own social circle, were best 
pleased that Miss Brown’s attentions to the wants of the first, and her 
civilities to the other, sioudd be regular and a matter of business, instead 
of being left to chance fits of enthusiasm. 
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“Tt is the other young lady, your quiet friend Miss Pleasaunce, whom 


I am always glad to see,” Miss Brown said ; “‘ ske never says any of those 
rather startling and shocking things.” 

“‘ Shocking !” repeated Emma, a little frightened. 

*¢ Miss Cecil appears to have opinions of her own you know, my 
dear, and to hear young persons express opinions 7s more or less of a 
shock.” 

“TI think Pleasaunce Aas opinions,” Emma said, ‘and I love her 
dearly, but Cecil is so brilliant, it seems as if she lived in quite another 
world from ours. She gives me new ideas when she does come—I wish 
she came oftener.” 

Her aunt was counting the stitches in her grey-worsted stocking ; 
when she had finished counting she said, impressively— 

‘¢ A well-regulated mind will supply its own ideas ;” and then they 
went on working in silence until it was time for the afternoon walk. 

Emma sighed as she rolled up her long strip of work and thought 
life also was very long, and that a little change and variety would be 
pleasant now and then. But when the two ladies called to see an 
invalid friend, to whom they paid a regular visit on one fixed day in the 
week, she felt quite happy again, for this visit was one of the trifling 
duties of her life, one of those primroses under the hedgerow Pleasaunce 
had spoken of. A primrose is a common flower enough, but it is sweet 
to pluck one, and so it is to fulfila common everyday duty. Both 
brighten a commonplace life more than your very clever people have 
any idea of. 

Emma did not fail to remind her aunt when it was time to return 
the call of the two young girls, but as Miss Brown considered the finest 
part of the afternoon the proper time in which to pay visits, of course 
both Cecil and Pleasaunce were out. There was nothing to be done 
but wait until they took it into their heads to come again. Meantime 
their visit had given Emma something to think of and to talk over. It 
lasted her a long time. And then Pleasaunce brought another ray of 
brightness into the drab room, and lent Emma a book, and listened 
patiently to a long story about Miss Brown’s housemaid, and was very 
much bored indeed, and did not show it in the least, but fulfilled the 
little duty bravely. 

However, gentle as she was, she was a little shy, and perhaps never 
so amusing as Cecil with her bright, odd ways; and as Emma sat 
absolutely silent, only opening her lips when she was directly addressed, 
and then giving the shortest possible answers, it was not likely Pleasaunce 
should quite understand how much pleasure her visit gave, or how glad 
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the “ dull girl” was to see her. So she paid rather a short visit. As 
she rose to go, Emma ventured to ask after Cecil, for she knew the two 
girls were great friends and almost always together, and there was some- 
thing in her tone that made Pleasaunce sorry she had not been able to 
persuade her friend to call with her, for she felt sure Cecil would never 
go alone—she did so hate to be bored. 

The book Pleasaunce left was “ Alice through the Looking-glass.” 
She had told Emma how amusing it was, and how clever. But poor 
Emma could not understand it at all, She turned it over with a hope- 
Jessly dull look on her face. 

“It seems to be a child’s book,” she said ; but she read it conscien- 
tiously, and then felt more puzzled than ever. 

For some time she did not meet either of the friends again, and 
then a rather funny little meeting took place between her and Cecil. 

It was a warm June day. Cecil, on the point of starting for one of 
the botanical fétes, and dressed in the prettiest possible costume of soft 
pink and white, that made her look very like a blush-rose herself, 
received a message from a poor woman in great distress about her child, 
who was terribly burnt from some accident during the mother’s absence, 
and for whom she wanted an order for admittance into the hospital. 
Now, a dg kindness Cecil was always ready to do. It cost herno effort 
to give up her own pleasure, and persuade her mother to drive half over 
the town instead, till they found a friend with an order to dispose of, 
and then to Great Ormond Street to see if there was a vacancy, and 
then to the house of the poor woman to set her mind at ease, and 
arrange for the child to go. By the time all this was accomplished it 
was too late for the flower-show, and Cecil found she had only half-an- 
hour to herself before being obliged to change her dress for a simpler 
one, in which to accompany her younger sisters and their governess to 
a lecture to which they were going that evening. This half-hour Cecil, 
being rather tired, determined to spend over a novel, and—I hope you 
won't be surprised, but “the girls” often were great babies—some barley- 
sugar, for which delicacy the young lady had a weakness. Accordingly 
she took May for a chaperon, and went across the road and just round 
the corner to a grocer’s shop at which the family dealt, and where she 
knew from experience she would find what she sought. 

» Why, there is Emma Brown,” said May; “I wonder if she is 
buying barley-sugar too.” 

‘“ Nothing half so sensible,” said Cecil; and that bad girl made up 
her mind to astonish poor Emma. 

“How do you do? I am going to enjoy the next half-hour 
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thoroughly, with a lapful of story-books, and a tin box of barley-sugar ; 
don’t you envy me?” she began, as they entered the shop, and the 
‘dull girl,” in her tasteless dress, turned round at the apparition of this 
pretty creature all pink and white. 4 

Emma could only open her eyes. Story-books and barley-sugar! 
And this was clever Cecil ! 

“ How do you like ‘ Alice’ ?” Cecil asked, when she had given her 
order at the counter. 

© Alice P I don’t think I know her, do I?” 

‘Through the ‘ Looking-glass,’ of course.” 

‘“‘Qh,”—Emma so often did begin her speeches with that sadly over- 
worked letter,—‘* I wanted to ask you. Isn't it a child’s book?” 

“ Of course; and surely you know it was alluded to in one of the 
leading reviews as the most purely witty book of the day? Have 
some ?” and Cecil seized upon her box before it was wrapped up, and 
held out an amber stick of barley- sugar. 

“‘I don’t think we read the reviews,” Emma said, as she politely 
declined the offered dainty. 

“What do you read ?” 

This was a question to be answered categorically. Emma felt equal 
to the occasion. 

‘“‘We read history in the morning, and something lighter, travels 
generally, in the evening.” 

‘“‘ Every morning and every evening?” 

“Yes.” 

‘“‘T should die of it,” said Cecil, solemnly, and Emma flushed up to 
the roots of her hair, for she fancied she was being laughed at. 

“Mrs. Thorpe is a little easier to-day,” she observed, timidly, as the 
girls left the shop together. 

“Mrs. Thorpe?” Cecil glanced at the name over the door: “I am 
delighted to hear she is easy, but I did not even know there was a 
Mrs. Thorpe.” 

“Oh, didn’t you?” 

“‘ What do you know of her ?” 

«She is very ul. Aunt Maria does not think she will live.” 

“But how came you to know it?” 

‘SWe deal there.” 

“ So do we, and I never knew of her existence. It would not occur 
to me to notice who served me ina shop.” 

“ Oh, wouldn’t it?” said Emma awkwardly; “ we ask after her, and 
aunt goes to see her.” 
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“Like a poor person ? ” c 

‘No, oh no; she is not a poor person of course, but it cheers her, 
and we happen to know her, you know.” 

“Fluent,” muttered naughty Cecil to herself, and then remembering 
how Pleasaunce had chanced to use that very expression about the 
Browns, she said, quite graciously— 

“You mean that you happen to pass by and know that you will not 
come this way again. I think it is very good of you.” 

Emma stared. 

“IT come this way every day,” she said, not in the least understand- 
ing, as indeed how should she? But Cecil grew impatient at once. 

“Don’t you see? It only means that a kindness which comes in 
one’s way naturally is worth ten kindnesses that one goes ow? of one’s 
way to do, but if you pass it by and don’t do it you will never have the 
same chance again.” 

They shook hands then, and Emma went home with something to 
think of, and so too did Cecil, for what she had said was true. A great 
kindness—such as the sacrifice of her own pleasure that afternoon; a 
little one, such as Emma’s kind thought for some one she “ happened to 
know ”—both were good, but was it not possible to combine both? 
And was it not to be feared that with all her willingness to go out of her 
way for others, Cecil sometimes passed by, without even seeing them, 
the trifling opportunities for showing kindness that lay directly in her 
path? She determined to be on the look-out for such opportunities that 
evening, and was quite surprised at the number she met with. She even 
resolved to ask after Mrs. Thorpe and send her some flowers, and fully 
made up her mind to call on the Browns in the course of the week. 

She never did either. It was weeks before she even remembered 
the grocer’s wife, and then her attention was only attracted by noticing 
the shutters of the shop-windows half-closed one day, for Mrs. Thorpe 
was dead—the opportunity for one trifling little kindness was gone for 
ever. 

As for the Browns, in her busy, happy life she dreaded being bored, 
and put off the visit from day to day; and as Pleasaunce was out of 
town with her father and brothers there was no “ second conscience ” to 
speak of so small a duty; and the summer wore away until Cecil went 
to the seaside herself, and wrote to Pleasaunce to say :— 

« After all I never called on the Browns since you and I were last 
together in that terrible drab room, but you shall see how exemplary I 
will be when we are all at home for the winter.” 

But during the late autumn of that year, behold! the “dull girl” 
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proved herself a heroine, and won all warm-hearted Cecil’s admira- 
tion, when it was too late for her to tell her so, or even to cheer up the 
drab room and the dull life with a ray of the glow and “colour” that 
beautified her own. c 

There was an epidemic of small-pox that year, and Miss Brown took 
it. It never occurred to Emma to leave her aunt, though she was 
warmly pressed to go, after performing due quarantine, to the only other 
relation she had—another aunt, living in France, with a large family of 
young children. Her letter of refusal was very simply written—“ stu- 
pidly ” Cecil would once have said. She did not appear to think she 
was doing anything heroic, neither did her aunt. At first Miss Brown 
was anxious to send the girl away, but when Emma merely said, “‘ There 
is no one else to be with you, you know, and haven’t I run the risk 
already ?” the sick woman acquiesced in that commonplace view of the 
matter, allowed her niece to nurse her, and died at last with the hand of 
the “dull girl ” in hers. 

Of course Emma took the illness. The servants nursed 4er, and 
when she recovered she went abroad to live with her married aunt. The 
small-pox had not improved her looks; she was as silent as ever; but 
when Cecil was allowed to see her just once before she went away,— 
not at her aunt’s house, of which for years to come, and long after it 
had been thoroughly disinfected, Cecil’s mother had a nervous dread, 
but in Mrs. Merivale’s drawing-room,—she could not make enough of 
her. Emma was quite overcome, and when she was gone, carrying with 
her the best wishes of the whole party, Cecil ran into the opposite 
extreme, rather to the amusement of quiet Pleasaunce, for her friend 
declared Emma’s expression was beautiful whatever her face was, and 
that if she did not say much it was only from unobtrusive modesty, and 
everyone knew “ still waters ran deep;” there was a great deal in her, 
she only wanted knowing. “And such heroic conduct as hers makes 
one proud to know her.” 

“You would have done the same,” said Maud, for “the girls” were 
all there. | 

“Yes, and gloried in it. I should love to do such a thing, but I 
should be carried away with enthusiasm, and rejoice in the sacrifice, and 
make a fine fuss, Ihaveno doubt. Now the Jeauty of Emma’s behaviour 
has been its very want of enthusiasm. It wasall done as 2 matter of 
course, all in the day’s work, quite simply, and as a matter of duty. You 
heard what she said herself—‘ There was no one else to nurse Aunt 
Maria ’—almost as if she would not have stayed unless she had been 
obliged to do so.” , 
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‘She said, ‘ O#, there was no one else, so I had to stay, you know, 
though I know I did not know much about nursing,’” repeated wicked 
Maud, for neither poor Emma’s sorrow for her aunt, nor her own courage, 
had made her eloquent. 

To Cecil’s unbounded indignation, not only Pleasaunce, but Mrs. 
Merivale laughed merrily, and Linda, though she could not imagine 
what the joke was, laughed too. 

“It is because you have so completely turned round, and are lauding 
the commonplace,” Pleasaunce said, stroking her friend affectionately. 

‘J am lauding true heroism,” said Cecil severely. 

‘‘ And happily that zs amongst the commonplace virtues, for heroism 
ennobles a daily life of quiet duty quite as often, or far oftener, than it 
shines forth before the world’s eyes in some splendid action. Courage 
és courage whether on a battle-field or by a sick-bed; self-abnegation is 
heroic wherever it is met with,” and Mrs. Merivale smiled at Cecil, and 
gave a friendly nod to the assembled girls. 

* You were right! you were right!” Cecil said a day or two later, 
when she and Pleasaunce were passing the “dull girl’s” late home. 
“I never, never did ‘pass by that way again.’ I never called on the 
Browns after that time I was so bored, and I don’t think it is a laughing 
matter now.” 

‘“‘There’s more time coming, and we'll try and not let little oppor- 
tunities slip,” said Pleasaunce, holding out a hand to a frightened child, 
who stood just then upon the curb-stone afraid to cross the street, and 
helping her kindly over. — 

Cecil thought it a pretty little illustration, and did not forget it. 
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H ! mamma, how long the night is!” sighed little Marie Der- 
viére, pressing her mother’s hand between her own, which were 
damp and cold. 

Madame Derviére took her in her arms. ‘Yes, my poor child, the 
night seems long, I know, when one suffers; but it is God’s will; one 
must try to bear it patiently.” 

“J do try, mamma;” and the child’s lips trembled. She could 
hardly help crying. 

Her mother, who had bravely checked her own tears, was bending 
over thé tiny bed, her heart full of prayer. Then she began to sing a 
psalm. Her rich, clear voice had often been admired in society, but 
the praises of skilled musicians had never given her so much pleasure 
as she felt during the long winter night seeing her little girl grow quiet 
under the influence of harmonious sounds, and feeling those small rigid 
limbs relax in her embrace. At last Marie’s large black eyes closed ; 
the troubled breathing became regular and tranquil; she slept. Her 
mother still sang on. The two little brothers in bed, side by side, in a 
room close by, awoke for a minute. 

“ The angels sing very loud to-night,” said Henri, only half awake. 

‘It’s mamma, who is singing Marie to sleep,” replied Philippe, 
whose common sense was never at fault, nor. his ideas confused. 

Perhaps Henri thought thesame; buthe said nothing. Witha smile 
on his lip, he fell asleep again. 

A month before the beginning of our story, Marie Derviére was only 
seven years old. She was tall, strong, and merry ; she ran everywhere 
with her brothers Philippe and Henri, and she never ran faster than 
when it was to open the door for Samuel and Pierre, the two big school- 

boys returning from college. Alone amongst her four brothers, some 
older, some younger than herself, Marie had grown rather noisy and 
rough ; she took no interest in dolls, and left them usually to the care 
of Henri, who brushed their hair, dressed them, and put them to bed 


with a motherly tenderness. Marie liked better to run from one room 
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to another with Philippe, hiding behind all the curtains, squeezing into 
cupboards, and calling repeatedly, “Ready?” whenever it was her 


\ 


\ 


brother’s turn to hide. They were in the middle of a game at hide-and 
seek, in all the excitement of it, when Marie, to escape from Philippe 
running after her, fell down stairs heavily, and rolled to the landing 
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without being able to get hold of the balustrade. Philippe stopped at 
the head of the staircase, and looked on with terror; he had noticed 
the cause of her fall. 

. © You have caught your foot in the string that Henri had stretched 
across the stairs to catch the mice,” he cried out. ‘As if mice were so 
silly as to.run their heads in a noose!” | 

_ § Certainly, I did put my foot into it!” said Marie, who had half 
risen, and. now, seated on the lowest step, was trying to smile. 

‘Philippe hastily descended. “Mice don’t play at hide-and-seek,” 
replied he, “ Have you hurt yourself, Marie? any bones broken?” 
and the two children rubbed her plump arms, sturdy legs, and 
diminutive pink hands. 

“I believe not,” said Marie; ‘only I hurt my knee. I shall have 
a bruise there.” 

“Qh, that’s nothing,” and Philippe drew back his sleeve ; “my arm 
is all black, see! Yesterday I wanted to unfasten the blind, and it fell 
down on me. I thought that I was killed!” - 

The servants being attracted by the noise, Marie got up, affecting an 
air of indifference. 

“Tt is nothing,” she replied to her nurse’s inquiries ; “I fell a little 
way down the stairs, that’s all.” 

‘A little way, a little way!” said the neat Swiss maid, who had had 
charge of Marie from infancy: “ one does not slip like that ; one tumbles 
‘out and out, or not at all.” 

‘IT did not roll down a// the steps,” persisted the child, ‘‘and I have 
hurt my knee a little, not much;” and she went off with Philippe, 
trying hard to avoid limping. Her mother was out paying calls. 

Next morning Marie limped slightly ; a week later she limped still 
worse. Her mother began to feel uneasy, and sent for a doctor. The 
little girl always declared it was nothing ; that she had stumbled on the 
stairs ; and in his contempt at Henri’s folly in hoping to catch mice by 
a piece of string, Philippe had not explained the reason of her fall. 
Henri himself knew nothing of it, or else had forgotten it. He was only 
four years old, and nearly always busy with his own fancies, taking care 
of dolls, showing them pretty things, or giving them their meals, while 
repeating nursery tales. 

From the time of Marie’s being hurt, he brought the dolls’ cradle 
near the sofa. She had given hima piece of chocolate. ‘I am going 
to give it to my daughters,” said he, putting it to the cold lips of his 
dolls; but not one of them moved, or held outits hand. ‘“ My daughters 
do not like chocolate,” continued the boy, gravely ; “so I will give it to 
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their father:” and he devoured the bonbon himself; to Marie’s great 
amusement. — 7 

Her leg was very painful, poor child! The doctor decided that she 
had given herself a dangerous blow; that she must be kept lying down, 
with blisters applied to her knee. Marie scarcely ever slept; her large 
eyes became sunken, with dark rings round them ; her little face grew 
thin ; her sorrowful glance incessantly sought her mother, who never left 
her. It seemed to the little girl as if her mother had no other employ- 
ment than to nurse her, for neither household management, lessons to 
Philippe and Henri, nor hearing those of Samuel and Pierre, prevented 
Madame Derviére’s constant attendance at her daughter’s bed or sofa. 
If she were obliged to absent herself for an instant, the tokens of her 
affection were so numerous, she had so well provided for all the little 
invalid’s wants and wishes, that Marie waited patiently for her return ; 
except that whenever she heard her mother’s footstep at the door her 
eyes brightened, and, throwing her tiny arms round Madame Dervitre’s 
neck, she said lovingly— 

‘Now I have you again, mamma!” 

Weeks and months slipped by, but Marie was no better ; her father, 
frequently absent on business, each time that he returned home found 
her more pale and thin than when he had left her; the child’s knee 
remained bent, and when they tried to get her to stand up she could not 
move a step. Her mother grew as thin as she, but Madame Derviére’s 
spirit supported her frame, as she seemed not to know weariness ; she 
was always there by night or day, amusing and comforting her child ; 
quieting her tearful agitation while in pain, telling stories when she was 
getting tired, playing at draughts or dominoes with a heartiness and 
gaiety which Marie did not always find in her brothers. 

Samuel was now studying for the Naval School : he was absorbed in 
his mathematics and chart-drawing. When he had a spare moment, he 
came and sat down near his sister’s sofa. One morning he appeared 
with a beaming countenance, holding a small hamper in his hand. 
Henri followed, timid and thoughtful as usual, but looking thoroughly 
contented. 

‘*‘ Guess what I am bringing here,” said the eldest brother, placing 
the basket on his sister’s bed, from which she had not yet been taken up. 

Marie was leaning on her elbow, and this exertion had brought the 
colour into her face, but she was thinking only of the hamper. She put 
out her hands immediately to grasp it, but Samuel lifted it above her 
head. 

_ © Guess first !” said he. 
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Marie reflected. 

“They are not strawberries!” she said; “the hamper is too large.” 

“Would you have liked strawberries?” asked Samuel, reddening. 
<¢Every day on leaving college I have seen some, and I never once 
thought of bringing them to you, idiot that Iam!” 

. “Oh no, they are too dear yet,” answered Marie; ‘“ mamma says one 
must not be greedy if one isill; but I cannot always eat what I have on 
my plate, I can’t indeed!” and the child’s eyes filled with tears. 

“Don’t cry, don’t cry,” entreated Henri, who had slipped under 
Samuel’s arm, and had put his two hands on the cover of the basket; 
“guess rather what is in here. I am sure you'll be satisfied.” 

Samuel laughed. ‘‘ Do you give it up?” said he, at last. 

* No, no,” cried Philippe ; “just look!” and Henri’s fragile hands were 
pushed off by his brother's stronger fingers. Philippe opened the lid. 

A small white kitten scarcely two months old sprang out of the 
hamper. Terrified, startled at the sight of so many faces round it, the 
poor animal wanted to escape ; but all the doors being shut and the boys’ 
hands ready to catch it, it leapt upon the bed and hid itself quickly under 
the clothes. Marie screamed with delight, and laid hold of the kitten ; 
she pressed it to her breast, she was quite rosy, her eyes sparkling with 
pleasure. 

“Oh, Samuel !” she cried out. 

‘‘It was Henri who told me to bring you the little beast,” said the 
youth, laughing, and stooping to kiss his sister’s forehead. “I wanted 
to buy you a dog, but mamma said that a puppy would be always want- 
ing to run about, rough in his movements, and would do harm to your 
knee.” 

‘We went to all the sellers of live-stock upon the Quai de 1l’Ecole 
defore finding a cat which suited Samuel,” struck in Pierre, a high- 
spirited schoolboy, slamming doors behind him, throwing his books on 
the table, and bawling loud enough to give one a headache, without 
minding if these noisy outbursts were tiresome and annoying. Marie 
started at his shout, and made an attempt to answer, because Madame 
Derviére’s continued watchfulness tended to prevent her poor little 
anvalid from becoming selfish by giving herself up to the sad pre- ~ 
occupation of her own pains and aches. She was gently caressing the 
kitten, which nestled cosily under the fluffy shawl in which its mistress 
was wrapped, 

‘No one could find a prettier cat! I shall call it Snowball ; it has 
not a single dark hair. How pink its little nose is! I am very fond of 
it already,” said she, looking up at Samuel with grateful eyes. 
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“Don’t count too much on its attachment,” added Pierre (who had 
just collected his books for going back to school) ; * for cats are, out and 
out, the most treacherous creatures.” ( 

‘Don’t say that,” cried Henri, with an angry look ; “ if the kitten did 
not like Marie it would not be happy with her, and Samuel gave it to 
her to make her happy.” 

Pierre shrugged his shoulders with a little embarrassment. 

“It’s all the same to me,” he mumbled between his teeth; “only, 
when it scratches her, don’t let her run and complain to me, that’s all!” 

“TI shall be only too happy the day that Marie shall rvz and com- 
plain,” gently remarked Madame Derviére, who had been listening to 
her children’s conversation, without joining in it, as was often the case. 
For Marie’s sake, she was not sorry that the brothers sometimes forgot 
their sister's weakness and suffering, and renewed their slight disagree- 
ments and reconciliations, as natural to children as the air they breathe. 
But when her second son left the room, she followed him, and, resting 
her hand on his shoulder, asked kindly: “ Why do you always tease 
Henri?” 

‘‘ He never knows whether he is on his head or his heels !” muttered 
Pierre, rather confused. 

‘“‘ Are you sure that just now he had not more sense than yourself?” 
continued the mother. Pierre did not answer; the younger boy’s affec- 
tionate logic had struck him in spite of his giddiness, and he had tried 
hard to restrain himself from any allusion to the perfidy of cats, lest it 
might check Marie’s joy over her new possession. 

She was perfectly content. Whether it came by chance, or by loving 
foresight, Samuel’s gift was well-timed. That morning a fresh blister had 
been applied to the poor knee, of which the skin had become so shrunken 
that she could not raise herself up. All day long, whilst the sick child, 
supported by her pillows, was holding the painful limb, swaying it gently 
to and fro to allay its aching, her kitten, lying on her chest, gave her 
something else to think of, and thus evidently comforted her pain. ‘She 
is asleep, mamma, quite content,’”’ Marie would say; “ there’s nothing the 
matter with her leg; ” and, resting for a moment from her monotonous. 
and dolorous movement, she stroked the kitten’s white and supple paws, 
bent so prettily underit. ‘Poor little Snowball! they couldn’t put a 
blister on you,” she whispered—then resuming her constrained attitude, 
—‘‘ This is the last, I hope, mamma? they'll not put on any more ?— 
Monsieur Billet said so ;” and she looked beseechingly and inquiringly 
at her mother. ‘ 

“I believe not, my child,” replied Madame Derviére; “if this one 
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does you no good, some other remedy may be tried ;” and the sorrowful 
mother sighed as she thought on the sufferings that perhaps her child 
might still have to endure. . 

Marie did not get better. She could not walk nor stretch her leg out, 
nor use her limbs at all, even when placed standing ; but she no longer 
suffered pain, and the doctors had given up torturing her with remedies. 

‘We do not understand the root of the matter,” said M. Billet to 
her father, who was questioning him anxiously; ‘I dare not tell Madame 
Derviére so ; but the local evil is cured, and as to the general condition, 
we do not know how to treat it. Perhaps God will interpose in His own 
good time.” 

The doctor fancied that he had concealed his uncertainty from the 
mother, not suspecting the insight gained through motherly watchfulness. 

‘‘No one knows what is the matter with Marie,” she observed to her 
husband while he was packing up for another journey. ‘If the boys 
did not keep me here I would take her into the country to try the effect 
of pure country air on a child who has never spent more than a week 
out of Paris.” : 

Monsieur Derviére looked anxiously at his wife, thought her pale, thin, 
and sad, in spite of her unconquerable energy, and asked hesitatingly— 

‘¢ Would you trust Marie to my mother’s care ?” 

She also hesitated before replying: ‘Marie has never seen her 
grandmother.” 

“No, because we — never been away from home; but if my 
mother is too infirm to leave the house, you know that my sister Louise 
lives in the village, at ten minutes’ distance from the Cherry Orchard, and 
that her husband is as good a doctor as M. Billet.” 

“I have not seen your mother for ten years,” replied his wife. 

‘* But you know she loves my children and you too?” 

Madame Derviere smiled, saying, “ You were too strictly brought up.” 

** My mother was young then,” he rejoined, “and aimed at unattain- 
able perfection for us all as well as for herself; she has given it up since 
then, and has learnt to adapt herself to human frailty. What liberties I 
have seen Louise’s children take with their grandmother ! ” 

“It would be a very great charge to her,” said Madame Derviére, in 
a low tone. 

Her husband looked at her tenderly; he answered— 

“Reflect upon it, my dear, and a fortnight hence, when I shall be com- 
ing back, if you have made your decision, I could take Marie there.” 

“T shall go with you!” exclaimed the mother; “no one but myself 
must commit her to your mother’s care.” 
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M. Derviére began to laugh. “‘ Have no fear,” said he, taking up his 
umbrella, “and don’t distress yourself beforehand ; I am convinced that 
country life will do Marie good.” And off he went. 

Itis useless to tell women not to distress themselves; the calmest 
among us all, outwardly, often have, within, a mixture of strong feeling 
and sensitive weakness, which makes it impossible to escape disquietude. 
Those who have the happiness of knowing God learn in time to lay their 
troubles before Him who cares for us all ; but one must first. bear one’s 
own load before one can lay it at the foot of Christ’s cross. 

Madame Derviere knew whence to seek strength; and throughout that 
fortnight of anguish and of inward struggles she lived in continual prayer, 
committing the care of this beloved child to God; imploring His 
guidance ; and, at the end of her reflections and perplexities, always 
arriving at the conclusion that it was necessary to carry Marie away into 
the country, and entrust her to her grandmother. When M. Derviére 
returned, his wife’s mind was made up. 

He had consulted his mother, who had thus replied— 


“My DEAR Son,—The old house and its old mistress are always at 
your service. I shall gladly welcome my grand-daughter Marie, and 
may God grant that she may be cured, 

“ Your loving mother, 
** MADELINE DERVIERE.” 


Madame Derviére had made her decision, but necessarily it must 
also be told to Marie. The poor child was too ill, had suffered too 
much, for any one to exact from her an unqualified and unreasoning 
obedience ; she would have submitted uncomplainingly, but would have 
cried at night, and thereby lessened her small remaining strength. Her 
mother dreaded her tears at the idea of this separation; she measured 
her daughter's sacrifice by her own. But she had not calculated on the 
effect of a hope of change in the monotonous life which the poor child 
had led during the last six months, reclining on a sofa in a small room 
in one of the streets of Paris. At the first hint Marie sat up and cried 
out, “I shall see the flowers!” Then with brightening eyes she added, 
“Perhaps they will let me lie out in the garden upon the grass, and 
Snowball will skip about beside me.” 

Her mother looked at her with some surprise. ) 

Marie turned towards her. “That does not give you pleasure, 
mamma?” she asked, and her delight was clouded. 

The mother made an effort. ‘ Yes, my child, I am contented,” she 
replied, and then embraced the little invalid. You will get strong 
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again before the holidays, and when I go there next time to fetch you, 
perhaps you will run to meet me.” 

Marie blushed. The sense of her helplessness had come over her 
once more. “You will go with me, will you not?” she murmured. “I 
do not know my grandmamma !” and tears were in her eyes. 

The next hour was spent in descriptions of the old house, its garden, 
and Aunt Louise’s children ; for that moment of discovering her mother’s 
grief had been sufficient to check the little girl’s happiness and joyful 
hopes. | 

Mothers are obliged to put self aside, for they have in their keeping 
sensitive dispositions, and minds open to the most opposite influences. 
They, more than any others, have need to lean at every step upon Him 
who gave Himself for His brethren. 

Marie’s joy was not unmixed, but her pleasure exceeded her pain. 
Henri and Philippe, after a long discussion with their mother, had under- 
stood that they must encourage Marie in leaving home. 

“You'll see,” said Philippe, “ when you're at grandmamma’s in the 
bracing air, you'll soon run like me.” And the boy executed a war- 
dance, climbing over sofas and arm-chairs round the room. 

‘“‘ And then Snowball will be so happy!” said Henri; “here she is 
always getting her paws and her little nose black, hunting for mice; at 
the Cherry Orchard she'll scramble up the trees and sleep among the 
grass, where you'll give her fresh milk!” 

“‘ And she'll catch birds,” continued Philippe, triumphantly; “she'll 
seize them by the head and strangle them just like mice. She’ll not eat 
them, she’s too well fed for that ; only she’ll munch a bit of the end of 
their tails and pull out their feathers!” 

‘No, no,” cried Marie, who was raising herself with difficulty upon 
her sofa; ‘ my Snowball will not hurt the little birds, she’s too good, too 
pretty. Isn’t it so, my pet ?” 

Snowball was perched on the back of a chair, looking into the street 
with marked attentiveness. Philippe, still galloping about the room, 
stopped near the window, and burst out laughing. ‘She’s thinking of 
that already,” he shouted; “she’s watching a sparrow hopping across 
the gutter of the house opposite. Be patient, my kitten, they'll not be 
so far off at the Cherry Orchard. Sparrow! sparrow!” and he imitated 
its chirp. — 

Marie began to sob, until Henri, catching Snowball, brought her in 
triumph to his sister, who pretended to give the little beast a moral 
lecture. Snowball listened, licking her lips, and when Marie ceased 
talking, curled round, and fell asleep. 
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All the preparations for travelling being completed, the time for 
starting was chosen during Whitsuntide, that Samuel might accompany 
his mother.:. Monsieur Derviére, who had hoped himself to take his 
wife and child to the Cherry Orchard, was summoned elsewhere. 

These frequent business journeys were a great trial to Madame 
Derviére, who, during sixteen years’ experience, had not learnt resigna- 
tion to this necessity arising from their narrow means. Besides, every 
day her burden became more heavy ; four sons to educate, the invalid 
Marie to nurse and watch and amuse; strict economy to be practised. 
There were days when the poor mother shrank beneath her burden. 

‘‘Mamma,” said Marie on the eve of their departure, when her 
mother, pale and tired, came to sit near her couch, having provided for 
all wants during her absence; ‘mamma, while I am staying at the 
Cherry Orchard you'll rest yourself, won’t you?” Madame Derviére 
smiled ; the idea of repose seemed as far off as that of old age. “I have 
given you a great deal of trouble, my little mamma,” and the child put 
her hands caressingly around her mother’s neck ; “ but it is because I 
was ill; you'll see, when I come back I shall be well, quite cured, and 
I'll help you as muchas I can. [ll put your room in order first, then 
the boys’.... a little,” added she, with hesitation ; “I shall get on well 
enough when Samuel takes his turn at sweeping, but when it’s Pierre’s 
week there’s so much dust that I couldn’t clear it with the little broom, 
nor yet with the big one.” 

Her mother laughed, with a heart rather sorrowful. God alone knew 
if the country air would indeed restore the poor child ; and at the point 
of parting from her daughter Madame Derviére needed a strong effort 
of faith to trust her to her heavenly Father’s care. 

‘‘ But what can I do for her, after all?” she said within herself. “ All 
my love cannot make her walk one step. God alone is at once all- 
powerful and all-loving.” 

Henri had been hiding behind the curtains, and in corners, all that 
day, as he did not wish Marie to see him crying at the thought of letting 
her go without him, and yet he could not help crying. 

He had put his four dolls to bed the evening before, and forgotten 
to take them up. ‘ They have the measles,” he mumbled, “and must 
be left in bed; to-morrow they’ll be better; I shall dress them after 
mamma and Marie are gone!” 

And he was obliged to run into his nurse Catherine’s room to hide 
his head on her lap and be petted by her to console him. The two 
youngest boys only were to remain in the house during their mother’s 
absence, Pierre having been invited to pass three days in the country by 
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one of his schoolfellows. ‘You think you'll be the only one to see the 
flowers?” he said, teasingly, to Marie; “ but I, too, shall see roses, 
dahlias, and violets.” 

“‘They’re not all in flower together,” replied the little girl, timidly. 
‘‘T asked nurse if there were dahlias now in the Tuileries Gardens, and 
she said, ‘No,’ but there are roses. Philippe wanted to slip through 
the wire fencing to gather me a nosegay ; nurse was only just in time to 
stop him! Oh, if the sentinel had come to arrest him !” 

“What could they have done with the little monkey at the guard- 
house ?” and Pierre seized his young brother, who had just been turning 
head over heels, three times running, in the middle of the room. Pierre 
was fidgety, for he had found Henri crying on Catherine’s lap, and could 
not understand why a lump came into his own throat while fancying that 
to-morrow mamma, Marie, Samuel, and even Pierre would be gone ! 

They made so much noise that their mother was obliged to send 
them out. She wished to get Marie to bed early, and the dressing and 
undressing were tedious and painful operations. Madame Derviére 
shuddered beforehand at the possibility that inexperienced hands would 
tend her poor little girl when she had left her. That night she scarcely 
slept, but prayed. 

They were to set off at nine o’clock, but Marie had been long awake 
when her brothers rushed into her room. Samuel was ready, and shut- 
ting the last of their trunks, collecting with careful forethought cushions, 
pillows, and wraps, to make the journey less tiring to the poor crippled 
child, who had not been out of doors for six months. Pierre was ab- 
sorbed in his own preparations for departure. Philippe had begged the 
honour of fastening their umbrellas together, and had thrown them all 
on the floor, in his attempts at buckling the strap. 

Henri slipped beside his sister’s bed, caressing Snowball; and the 
kitten, liking him almost as well as her own mistress, rubbed her head, 
purring, against the little boy’s sleeve. 

Marie exclaimed: ‘ What a pity you don’t know how to write yet! 
I should so much have liked to receive a letter from you! I will write 
to you all the same, only, you know, not very often; writing tires me, 
and then—there will be mamma to write to!” 

Henri was leaning towards his sister. ‘I’ve a secret to tell you,” he 
whispered in her ear ; “ you'll not tell it to anybody ? but whilst you're 
away I shall write to mamma! Catherine has given me lessons in 
round-hand for a fortnight, and she says that mamma could read what 
I write!” This important secret had evidently consoled the little boy 
for his grief at his sister's departure. 
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Marie, not without pain, drew her travelling-bag within reach, saying =: 
‘¢T have some pink paper that papa gave me before he left for writing 
to him ; I'll give you a sheet for writing upon to mamma.” 

Henri, radiant with joy, held the pretty paper in both hands, looking 
at it admiringly. His mother came in, and he hid it hastily under his 
blouse. When he showed it to Catherine an instant later, the poor sheet 
of paper was much crumpled. 

‘You'll smooth it out for me, won’t you?” asked the child, and the 
kind Catherine immediately promised to do so. 

The fly was at the door. 

“A good carriage this,” said Samuel, who had gone to the stand to 
choose it; “wide and roomy. Marie could be laid in it at full length.” 

The little girl was flushed, dreading at the last moment being moved, 
or tired, or enduring fresh pain. Her mother pressed her hand tenderly, 
without speaking, and the child regained courage under that quiet and 
steady look. ‘The porter had been sent for. He carried Marie down- 
stairs in his arms, her mother going first. Absorbed by her desire to 
spare her poor little daughter any shock or hurt, she had kissed 
Philippe and Henri without noticing that the latter’s hands clung to her 
dress ; the little boy was ready to cry, but Philippe led him away to the 
window, as their mother had forbidden their going downstairs. 

‘‘ Mamma is in the carriage,” cried Philippe; ‘ there’s Samuel pay- 
ing the driver, and Pierre carrying the bundle of shawls. How slowly 
Bernard goes down ; he’s afraid of knocking Marie against the banisters. 
Ah! there he is at last. Mamma has come forward to take Marie. 
She is holding her in her arms, and I think Marie is asleep, for her 
head is dangling. (Mamma is kissing her, and Samuel kneeling on the 
step. Ah! she’s lifting her head, and Samuel has got in. Adieu, 
Samuel! good-bye, mamma! adieu, Marie! Make haste! the train 
will go off without you!” And Philippe frisked in front of the window, 
whilst Henri, lying on the ground, cried with all his heart, for he was 
very fond of his sister. | 

The journey was drawing to an end; they had left the railway and 
were bowling along in their grandmother’s small carriage towards 
Cherry Orchard. Long as they had been in the train, Marie, lying flat 
upon the cushions, had not noticed the landscape, except now and then 
the steam curling under a strong breeze; but when they had got into 
the char-a-banc, where it was not possible to lay their patient down, and 
so she felt herself supported in her mother’s arms with her feet propped 
by Samuel’s knees, she then raised her sleepy head as if she breathed 
new life. 
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‘‘Mamma,” said she, speaking for the first time since leaving Paris; 
‘‘mamma, there are flowers in the hedge.” 

_ They are the hawthorn bushes,” said the mother, whose easly 
youth had been passed in the country, and who now felt roused out of 
her sorrowful musings to contemplate with pleasure the wide Normandy 
meadows on either side of the road. Trees laden with rosy blossoms, 
cows grazing tranquilly, and young calves scudding away, frightened at 
the sound of wheels. 

‘‘T have never seen any hawthorn,” said Marie softly, as if speaking to 
herself; ‘‘these roads are all ornamented ‘with flowers like the florists’ 
shops.” 

She looked no longer pale ; she was listening to the birds warbling 
and the lowing of distant oxen. Suddenly she sat up, for Samuel was 
loudly expressing his admiration : 

‘¢ Mamma, see there! those primroses.” 

The grass, sloping upwards towards a mixed hedge of hazels, dwarf- 
oaks, and old holly, was covered with yellow stars standing out amidst 
tufts of dark-green leaves, Clusters of blue and white violets mingled 
their softer tints with the brilliant primroses, 

The driver, in his brown livery, was the faithful gardener to the 
elder Madame Derviére, and almost as old as his mistress. With a tap 
Samuel stopped him, and jumped out of the carriage, Marie’s grateful 
eyes thanking her brother. The youth reappeared after a minute, his 
hands full of primroses, to which he had also added some violets. 

‘These have no scent,” he said, with a disappointed air, holding 
out the bouquet to his sister. 

Madame Derviére laughed. ‘No, for they are dog-violets! The 
scented ones blossom first, and they are over long since.” 

‘‘ Vesterday,” said Samuel, ‘‘ I bought a bunch of violets in the Rue 
de Rivoli, and it smelt very nice.” 

*‘ Those were of the kind cultivated all the year round in gardens ; 
there are none left in the woods but dog-violets ; Ido not know why they 
are so called, but look !” and she chose a tuft of blue violets from her 
daughter’s bouquet. ‘See how elegant their form, their small leaves 
separate from the stalk ; the flower peeping daintily in the midst ; they 
are prettier than cultivated violets.” 

Samuel muttered, “I don’t like them without scent.” 

His mother smiled, even while noticing Marie’s pale cheeks and 
closed eyelids with uneasiness. The poor child was utterly tired out, 
but still held her bunch of primroses, which had been her first glimpse 
into that enchanting land just opening before her. 
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The breath of spring had penetrated her whole being ; for she had 
perceived beneath this flowery hedge some of the never-ending delights 
of a country life. She was silent as much from delight as fatigue. 
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‘+ There appeared a pretty white house at the foot of a hill in the 
middle of an orchard. The old coachman turned round — 
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‘‘There is Cherry Orchard,” he said, with a Norman accent so 
broad that Samuel had some trouble to understand him ; while his mother 
tistened as to the echo of a tong familiar, long unheard song. She and 
her husband were natives of this same province. Her mother’s house, 
which had now passed into other hands, was only sixty miles distant 
from the Cherry Orchard, and this provincial accent sounded sweetly 
in her ear, She asked the coachman : 

“ Are we very far off now by the road ?”’ 

‘‘ A short mile and a half, not more,’’ answered he, cracking his whip ; 
‘when we get across the water we shall go direct to the house.” 

Marie gave a sigh of relief. The old man had been looking at her 
compassionately, but with that prudent tact which characterises his race, 
he merely gave a slight shrug of the shoulders which she did not see, 
although her mother understood its significance ; and urged on his horse, 
which was more accustomed to draw a market-cart than trot along the road 
with a char-d-banc. They were soon approaching the door of the house. 

For the last quarter of an hour Marie had not changed her position, 
she was pale and chilly; Madame Derviére did not know whether she 
slept or was overcome by fatigue; Samuel looked from one to the 
other. Restless and uncomfortable himself, he would have liked to 
cheer his mother, but her eyes never quitted the child lying on her lap. 

The carriage stopped. 

No bustle of welcome at the door. A young girl of sixteen was 
standing at a first-floor window, and two sturdy little fellows were visible 
in the distance. When the wicket was unfastened, there stood only an 
old lady; behind her a gentleman, young, tall, and strong; with the 
intelligent and observant air of a professional man ; who waited until she 
stepped aside to let him pass. 

At the first glimpse, the grandmother’s eye took in everything. 

*¢ This is a case for you, Paul,” said she, making way for him. He 
slipped his hands gently under Marie, thus relieving his sister-in-law’s 
numbed arms. | 

' “Which room, mother ?”’ he briefly asked, standing on the first step 
of the staircase. | 

‘The hawthorn room!” rejoined the old lady, and her grand- 
daughter started at hearing that flower named which had refreshed her 
sight and made her heart beat so recently. 

The doctor had laid the child on a bed hung with a chintz pattern 
in bunches of white-thorn on a rose-coloured ground. He felt her pulse, 
whilst his daughter Héléne, obeying her father’s gesture, sprinkled some 
drops of water over her cousin’s face, and fanned her with a fire-screen. 
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“Tt is sheer fatigue, nothing else,” said Monsieur Laravit, turning 
towards the poor mother; “ put her to bed, she'll be herself again 
directly.” 

Already Marie’s eyes were wide open, looking round her, observing 
the paper of the room, its walls covered with hawthorn blossoms to 
match the curtains, and real flowers in the large white porcelain vases on 
the mantelpiece. She breathed a sigh of satisfaction, and feebly tried 
to sit up. Her mother had already begun to take off her dress, and 
Héléne helped her aunt with such ready intelligence and silent skill, that 
Madame Derviere felt rather reassured concerning her child’s lot after 
her own departure. 

“But Héléne does not live here !” she said to herself. 

Marie turned her head towards the young girl. ‘‘ You are my cousin 
Héléne ?” she asked in a doubtful tone. 

““ Yes,” was the reply. 

“Ts it you who will take care of me when mamma goes away?” 

‘Your aunt lives at some distance in the village,” remarked her 
mother. 

‘But grandmamma asked mamma to spare me to take care of 
Marie,” said Héléne, laughing ; “ and mamma said, ‘ Yes.’” 

Marie drew her mother down still closer. 

‘¢ Mamma, I think she will not hurt mea bit,” she said, 1a a whisper. 

Madame Derviére kissed Marie without saying anything, but as she 
rose up she also kissed her niece. 

Marie’s eyes were once again closed, but this time the colour had 
seturned to her cheeks. She was falling asleep. 

The slow and rather heavy tread of an aged person was heard coming 
upstairs, and the elder Madame Derviére opened the door, holding in 
her shaking hands a white china soup-bowl.. 

‘¢I was afraid of not being able to get up here,” she said with a 
smile. “I did not wish any one to come and worry you; but this is by 
the doctor’s orders.” 

She placed within sight of Marie some carefully-prepared broth, the 
smell of which made the child feel quite hungry. Marie held out her 
hand to seize the spoon; her mother watched her with satisfaction ; 
whea the soup-plate was empty, the child laid her head on the pillow, 
anci her grandmother went away, taking Héléne with her. 

The freedom of action given her by her mother-in-law, the intelligent 
and thoughtful care shown in the arrangements of the room given up to 
the little invalid, besides the sweet influences cf pure air and bright 
scenery, -ombined in restoring Madame Derviére’s cheerfulness. 
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She was seated at an open window overlooking the meadow, and the 
cows that were to be milked for the fourth time that day. Not yet had 
the evening shadows stretched across the valley; but in the distance 
labourers were hurrying on, bringing back their carts laden with red 
clover. Countrywomen were returning to the village accompanied by 
their children, who, after coming out of school, had gone to meet their 
mothers in the fields. 

After long years passed in the centre of Paris, Madame Derviére’s eyes 
feasted on the charms of this quiet scene. She said to herself, ‘In two 
days I must leave all this, and Marie too,” arose noiselessly, and left the 
room to go and find her mother-in-law. 

The elder Madame Derviére was seventy-two years of age, and for 
some time past already had been subject to fits of giddiness, which im- 
plied the fear of more serious attacks ; but in spite of broken health she 
was still active, although she seldom left her home: once a month, at 
the utmost, going down through the village to her daughter’s house. 

‘‘I wish to die in my own abode,” she said, “and I may die at any 
moment.” 

‘So it is with all of us,” her son-in-law would reply, whenever he 
wanted to get her to accompany him to his own dwelling; “ the life of 
every one is in the hands of an All-powerful God.” 

“Will you not acknowledge that He has given me personal warn- 
ings?” inquired the old lady, looking fixedly at him. } 

The doctor did not answer, but Madame Derviére remained at home. 
She had suffered much. Left a young widow with five children, and a 
very narrow income, she had practised strict economy in order to give 
her three sons an education to enable them finally to secure an honour- 
able position. She had succeeded. The eldest had just taken a good 

position in the “ Ecole Polytechnique,” the second was in a merchant’s 
office, the third was intended for the navy, and all three were at Cherry 
Orchard during their holidays when the hand of God fell heavily upon 
their household. The eldest boy, worn out by long application to study, 
died in a few days from brain fever; and the youngest, his mother’s 
darling, whose baby smiles had comforted her under her most bitter trials 
in early widowhood, was drowned in the river while fishing, just a week 
after his brother’s burial. Her second son alone survived. Her eldest 
married daughter lived far off, and could not often come to see her. 
Fortunately Madame Laravit had settled in the village, and upon her 
devolved the duty and pleasure of watching over her aged mother’s latter 
days. 

Trials and old age soften and refine those whose souls are turned 
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heavenwards ; just as they only sour the hearts which refuse to listen to 
the voice of God in Nature and in the Bible. Madame Derviére had 
learned, in solitude and tears, submission for herself and charity for 
others. Her sons had trembled at her exacting rectitude in early youth, 
but her grandsons confided to her their troubles, wishes, and hopes; and 
all the poor of the village came to tell her their griefs, sure of being 
understood and comforted by kind words when her slender means did 
not permit her to do more for them. 

The old lady was but slightly acquainted with her daughter-in-law, 
for Monsieur Derviere’s active business, as well as the requirements of 
their children’s education, constantly kept them apart, but she esteemed 
and loved her, notwithstanding. She attentively scrutinized her grand- 
son, Samuel, whom she had not seen for several years. He was con- 
versing with his uncle and his Aunt Louise, free from affected bashfulness, 
but full of a modest shyness. She turned round, and passed her hand 
across her eyes. 

“TI seem to see my ow boy Samuel!” she was thinking, as her 
daughter-in-law came into the room; and, overcome by the feeling of 
that moment, she went to the young man, laying hold of his arm, and 
saying in a stifled voice, ‘‘ You have brought my son back to me!” 

Madame Derviére had often heard her husband remark the extreme 
likeness between his son and his own youngest brother ; she thus under- 
stood her mother-in-law’s emotion, and, turning towards her, silently 
kissed her hand. The elder lady embraced her, saying, “May God 
preserve your children to you,” and they both went to meet Samuel, who 
had turned back at the sound of his mother’s footstep. He questioned 
her by a look. | 

‘“‘ Marie is sleeping quietly,” said she; ‘‘I was afraid, mother, that 
you would be kept waiting, but I did not venture to leave her without: 
being sure that she was really asleep.” 

The grandmother answered in the tone of a person accustomed to 
manage household matters : | 

“ Héléne has dined early, and is going to take care of her cousin; I 
had provided against delay, but dinner is ready now.” 

Madame Derviére made no comment. With the straightforwardness 
of one who is herself ready for all unselfish sacrifices, she had previously 
accepted Héléne’s atter tion to the sick child, and also the inconvenience 
her presence might oc<asion in the house. 

Samuel, knowing his mother to be discreet and reserved, seldom 
requiring a service beyond her home-circle, and not liking to accept it 
there, was astonished to see her agree so readily to all his grandmamma’s 
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arrangements. Nevertheless, he himself experienced the truth of that 
Scotch proverb, ‘‘ Blood is thicker than water!” and felt more at ease~ 
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among these relations whom he scarcely knew, than among friends whom 


he had known all his life. 
At the moment of sitting down at table, the aged Madame Derviére 


touched his arm. 
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‘‘ Place yourself there,” pointing to the chair opposite her own; “you 
represent those who are gone !” 

The grandson, surprised, looked at his mother, who mee him a sign 
to obey, but during the whole meal he remained silent, glancing at the 
portraits of the absent and the lost which hung against the walls. 

Marie was still asleep when her mother went to see her. Héléne 
was reading beside the window, which she had cautiously shut to exclude 
rising mist from the valley: she insisted on remaining by the invalid, but 
her aunt was quite exhausted. 

“Tam going to rest while Marie does not want me,” she said; “ 
think the quietness of the house makes me sleepy.” 

Héléne listened with astonishment; she did not understand the relief 
experienced by Madame Dervitre at being far from street noises, whether 
of rolling wheels or passing footsteps. Nor could she comprehend any 
better the motherly anxiety which prolonged her aunt’s prayers as she 
knelt at the foot of Marie’s bed; prayers for that sick child whom she 
must soon leave ; for the little sons alone in Paris; for their father far 
away travelling. All her motherly and wifely cares were pressing on her 
heart. Madame Derviere indeed felt the need of confiding them to God’s 
loving-kindness. 

Marie slept long. When she awoke in the night and saw her mother 
(as was her custom) close beside her, she half lifted herself upon her 
pillows, asking with surprise, ‘Where are we, mamma?” 

** At the Cherry Orchard,” whispered Madame Derviére, who did 
not wish to encourage talking. 

‘‘Ah, yes!” and once more shutting her eyes she fell asleep 
again. 

ar It is long since Marie had such a good night’s rest,” said her 
mother, on entering the breakfast-room next morning, with a smocth 
brow and so joyous a smile that Héléne decided inwardly that her aunt 
was still pretty, and much younger than she had supposed the evening 
before. 

“‘ Mother dear,” continued she, “I shall go away comforted, and my 
husband will be very happy.” 

+ “ You felt a little fearful when you came?” asked the elder matron, 
rather maliciously. ‘ But I think you are right; Marie will get accus- 
tomed to us very soon.” And when the child was dressed and brought 
down to the little drawing-room, near the folding-door opening upcn the 
garden, her confiding look at the old dame quietly sitting beside her 
said more than many words. 

Jt was necessary to start, however sweet might be the quiet of the 
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country; for classes were about to commence, and the students at home 
wanted their mother to hear their lessons and superintend the completion 
of tasks. Without her, Pierre would have habitually gone to school 
with his work but half done. But there was the parting from Marie! 


She was sleeping ; her mother had been up some time. Her little trunk 


was closed; she looked on the white face and thin hands as if it were 
an impossibility to tear herself away from her child. However, a faint 
pink flush, delicate as the colouring of hawthorn-bloom, had already 
begun to revive on the invalid’s cheeks. Her mother fell on her knees, 
and prayed fervently. As she rose up, Marie opened her eyes. 

‘Have you taken my letter for Henri?” she asked eagerly; at 
which Madame Derviére turned away comforted, yet sorrowful. 

“You'll tell Philippe that there’s a little calf at grandma’s that runs 
about as fast as he does, and kicks up behind too sometimes,” continued 
the child. Then, after a moment’s pause, and with a sigh, “I shall be 
very glad when you come back, mamma!” 

Her mother expected this expression of regret at her departure, and 
took the little girl in her arms. 

“‘ May God restore your strength, and, as Scripture saith, ‘hold you 
in the hollow of His hand.’”’ 

‘As the Good Shepherd carries His lambs,” murmured the child, 
‘“‘when any one of them has maimed itself or fallen into a brook. 
Yesterday I saw a man passing in the meadow, carrying a small sheep, 
bigger than a lamb, mamma ; it looked very ill! and I fancied also that 
it was like the Good Shepherd bearing me in His arms.” 

As Madame Derviere listened, the boundless consolations of religion 
refreshed her soul ; Marie went on speaking, but her mother no longer 
heard her, because the “still small voice,” that had taught the great 
prophet Elijah, then spake to her agitated spirit. She started at hearing 
Samuel at the door. 

‘The carriage is here, mamma; may I come in?” he inquired. 

An hour later the mother had reached the railway station, and 
Marie, after having cried a little, was laughing through her tears, 
while trying to imitate her cousin, who was making a ball of primroses 
for her. 

Marie had never played with such a ball! She had always seen 
flowers in pots, in the market-place or on the window-sills, and Héléne’s 
lavish extravagance in rejecting primroses but slightly faded, or those 
with too short stems and bruised petals, caused her increasing astonish- 
ment. She had made a bouquet of the “sickly ones,” as she called 
them, gathering up all the flowers disdainfully rejected by her cousin. 
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When she had tied this bunch with some thread, she looked at it with 
a serious air. 

‘“¢ What are you thinking of, Marie?” asked her grandmamma, taking 
off her spectacles, which served as a book-mark. 

The child replied with some diffidence : 

‘‘ T’m thinking of the poor sick children at the hospital, where mamma 
goes sometimes: had they these flowers, they would be quite pleased,— 
one tiny primrose to each bed; and yet Héléne says they are not 
pretty !” 

‘¢ Be content,” said the old lady, stooping to kiss her; ‘ when you go 
back to Paris, strong and well, you shall take a large basketful of flowers, 
and give them in posies to all the children at the hospital.” 

Marie blushed as much for pleasure at the thought of being cured as 
at the idea of all the flowers promised for the sick children, and she held 
out her hands to catch the ball that Héléne had just thrown to her. 

Day by day some progress was made, the little girl’s state of health 
improved slowly and almost imperceptibly until the end of the week, 
when she slept well and had more appetite. 

On her account her grandmother had adopted the habit of break- 
fasting out of doors. Carrying her to and fro entailed difficulties, for the 
child could not take a single step, nor even support herself upon her 
legs, and old Franquille, the gardener, was not strong enough to carry 
her. Every morning before beginning his rounds Monsieur Laravit 
drove up to their door, and carried Marie under the shade of a large 
catalpa-tree which spread its huge leaves and its clusters of budding 
flowers above her. 

Whenever an unexpected summons took M. Laravit from home 
during the night, his wife went up the village, and with great difficulty, 
by Héléne’s help, she slowly descended the staircase with Marie in her 
arms. But as M. Laravit dreaded this exertion for his wife’s sake and 
the chance of falls for Marie, his rounds must be lengthy indeed if he 
did not appear at the Cherry Orchard at ten o'clock, ready to feel 
Marie’s pulse, and settle her in the garden. 

The little girl had partly regained appetite; but she often shared her 
meal with the watch-dog, nearly always lying at her feet ; with Snowball, 
who never left her lap but to take a run in the long grass, where it 
bounded like a squirrel; or the fowls, that came to pick up her crumbs. 
For she was not allowed to leave half her chicken and potatoes on her 
plate : on this point Madame Derviére had kept up her former strictness ; 
and Marie began to perceive that with the help of her four-footed friends 
she could nearly always finish whatever food had been given her. 
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However, the holidays were coming—letters from Paris became more 
cheerful every day, and Marie began to reflect with some distress that 
she could not run to meet her mamma, as she had promised herself to 
do. Her grandmother was looking at her one morning, stretched on 
her invalid-chair amidst flowering shrubs ; her eyes were shut, and she 
was hugging her white kitten, but two tears trembled on her eyelashes. 
The old lady laid her hand lightly on her shoulder. 

‘Why are you crying, my child ?” she asked in a low tone. 

‘OQ grandma,” said Marie, opening her eyes, “mamma is coming 
back soon, and I can’t walk yet.” 

*“ However, you are better,” and the aged Madame Derviére passed 
her withered arm round her grandchild’s neck. 

“ Yes, grandmamma, but I am so tired! Oh, do ease my poor little 
arms and legs, they are so tired !” 

‘‘It is God who grants rest to whom He wills,” was the soft answer, 
while caressing Marie without further remark, and silently praying Him 
to grant her recovery and health. 

The little girl soon forgot her grief, but her grandmother carried its 
burden in her heart and in her prayers. 

A singular intimacy was soon established between grandmamma 
and the child. Marie loved Héléne much, and the faithful and good- 
tempered sick nurse found countless resources for the amusement and 
relief of the little cripple: but when her heart was full, sighing for her 
mother’s return ; when Philippe’s tricks, anecdotes of Henri, of Pierre’s 
successes, or of Samuel’s kindness, came back to her memory; above all, 
when she wanted to talk about her father, whom she dearly loved, then 
Marie turned instinctively to her grandmamma, and the latter found 
real pleasure in listening to the child’s candid confidences. 

‘IT have so many brothers,” said Marie; ‘I should like to have a 
little sister. I often asked God for one when Henri came—Henri is 
very nice, he is almost like a little girl, but it’s not quite the same, is it, 
grandmamma ?” 

The old lady answered by a smile. 

All Marie’s dreams and thoughts were now concentrated on the first 
day of the vacation, and her mother’s arrival. 

The entire family were all to come on this occasion, for M. Derviére 
had made a good stroke of business, and declared that he could pay all 
travelling expenses. As they could not be taken into the little white 
house, Madame Laravit had succeeded in packing her children into a 
small garret which usually served as their laundry. Charles and Robert 
laughed in their beds when the rats came to pay them a visit ; for their 
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mother had given them as a guard a tan-coloured dog with crooked legs, 
which set upon the rats and strangled them mercilessly. Heéléne was to 
return home when her aunt came, but she could occupy the other attic 
vacated by her brothers. The two best rooms in the doctor’s house 
were intended for the use of the Parisian collegians and their two 
younger brothers. 

Their competition papers had been sent in; they were ani awaiting 
the distribution of prizes. 

“ And whilst waiting we are very hot here,” wrote Henri, in huge 
letters (taking up nearly half a page, which made the postage of his 
letters very heavy !). “‘ Yesterday we went with mamma on the Boule- 
vard Sévastopol, and we could scarcely walk, the permeate was sO 
burning under our feet.” 

And Marie laughed while looking at the green meadow, of which 
the sun had not yet scorched the fresh green grass. It was the twelfth 
of August. Marie had waked up several times in the night, peeping 
through the chinks in the blinds to see if the sky were clear and the sun 
shining. She struggled hard not to wake Héléne, who was sleeping 
peacefully. Happily for her impatience, the old maid-servant a as 
tapped at the door early. 

‘¢ Madame bade me inquire if the young ladies would please to set 
their chamber in order before the arrival of Madame Désiré.” 

Two months ago Marie would have begun to laugh at hearing her 
mother called Madame Désiré (after her husband’s nickname in Nor- 
mandy), but she was now accustomed to it, and begged Héléne to get 
up, reminding her, “ They’re expecting you in the village to finish off 
the boys’ rooms.” 

Two days previously, her brothers’ success had been reported: 
Samuel had a first prize and three “ honourable mentions ;” Pierre had 
two second prizes. Marie had spent all the day twisting garlands of 
fern to be hung from their bed-heads. 

‘‘If I were able to stand,” she sighed, “ I’d. make a triumphal arch.” 

“Where, then?” Héléne asked, merrily; “at the orchard gate? 
The pigs would think it was for them, and they would get under it.” 

Marie was lying upon her sofa in the shade of the catalpa-tree ; 
occasionally a white flower, loosened from its stalk, fell slowly at her 
feet. The child did not move, nor play as usual with the animals round 
her: she listened, she waited. The hour had struck. Some time before, 
Madame Derviére’s char-d-banc and M. Laravit’s cabriolet had gone to 
the station. The luggage was to come on a return-cart after its taking a 
load of hay to the town. Any moment the travellers might arrive. 
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Héléne had climbed the hill whence the road was visible for some 
distance. Marie had not seen the nearest points even close to the 
house: they found it troublesome enough to bring her down from her 
room into the garden, without multiplying difficulties. 

At the moment when, for the twentieth time, Marie was asking “ What 
o'clock is it, grandma? are they not late?” she heard a joyful cry 
behind her. Héléne.came running down the hill fanning herself with 
her handkerchief. “There they are, I am quite sure,” the child called 
out, before having comprehended her cousin’s words: then adding, 
Héléne has seen them !” 

She tried to sit up. 

At the same instant the carriages appeared on the horizon, the 
cabriolet in advance. M. Laravit had given up visiting his patients for 
that one day, and went himself to the station to meet his brother-in-law. 
Marie, leaning on her elbow, bent forward, trying to distinguish the 
occupants of each carriage. 

“It’s Henri, I’m quite sure; no, it’s Philippe between papa and 
uncle; mamma is in the char-d-banc. Oh! if I could only walk!” 
and the poor little cripple, seizing the arm of her chair, tried to raise 
herself with both hands. 

Her grandmother gently stopped her. ‘“ You cannot, my child,” 
said she. 

The vehicles had reached the entrance, at which a confusion of voices 
was heard. Héléne cried: “This way, uncle, she is in the garden,” 
and Marie felt herself clasped to her father’s breast. She clung round 
his neck, lavishing kisses on him, but still looked over his shoulder. He 
felt her whole body thrill with joy when her mother came into the 
garden. 

‘‘Mamma !” she exclaimed, and remained motionless, pressing close 
to her mother, without saying anything, in transports of happiness. 
Then bending towards her mother’s ear, she said in a low voice : 

“IT couldn’t run to meet you as I wished, mamma: it’s not my 
fault, ’ve done everything grandmamma told me, but I can’t walk!” 
And the poor child, excited by her joy and by her regrets, began to cry, 
when her little brothers came in their turn to greet her. 

‘You're crying !’’ said Philippe, retreating a step. 

“Tt’s because she’s pleased,” said Henri, quickly. “TI cry too, 
sometimes, when I am very happy.” 

Madame Derviére looked at her daughter with a mixture of joy and 
sorrow ; the promising hopes of spring-time had faded. 

Marie had regained strength, her health was improved, but she 
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could not walk yet. Her face had a serious and pensive look; it was 
evident that an older person had exercised great influence over her, yet 
her amiability of expression had become more habitual. Marie had 
learned something while reclining on her couch that she had not quitted 
for eight months. She had accepted the trial sent by God as an infant 
takes its bitter draught from its mother’s hands. 

The Father of mercies had in return abundantly given the graces 
He grants to those who are submissive: there was some degree of re- 
spect in the affection which all who surrounded her felt for this afflicted 
child. 

It was late when M. Derviére left the sitting-room to go to his 
apartment. Already for some hours his wife had returned to her old 
post near Marie, who, happy at finding herself again in her motherly 
embrace, kissed her hands while she undressed her, and fell asleep with 
her head on Madame Derviere’s shoulder. The latter would not move, 
she expected her husband would soon be there. In this lonely room 
sorrow had again overcome her; anxiety for the future, and the giving 
up her hopes. If Marie should remain crippled all her life, and if she, 
the mother of all these children, apparently so necessary to them, should 
suddenly be taken away! Madame Derviére was tired and uneasy ; she 
leant her head on Marie’s pillow and began to pray so as not to weep. 
Her husband had quietly entered, unknown to her, and stood beside her 
a minute until she raised her eyes; then drawing her gently to himself, 
and laying down his little girl on her pillows, he said (as if he were con- 
tinuing a conversation already begun): “Yes, it’s true, my dear, this 
experiment has not entirely succeeded.” 

‘Neither this nor the others,” said the mother, mournfully; “and 
now what is to be done next ?” 

“Go at the end of the week and settle down at the sea-side,” said 
M. Derviere cheerfully, “with the thousand francs I have here !” 

She stared with stupefaction, as if not understanding his words, and 
handling abstractedly the money which he held out to her. 

‘You have had receipts then on which you had not reckoned ? ” said 
she at last. 

‘‘T have had a payment on which I always reckoned without mean- 
ing to take advantage of it,” her husband replied with emotion; “ my 
mother gave me this money just now. She has had a small clump of 
big trees felled at the end of the meadow, because Paul told her that 
sea-baths would probably be efficacious in curing Marie.” 

Madame Derviere had risen. ‘ Where is your mother?” and she 
went to the door ; ‘I want to thank her! I can’t sleep.” 
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Her husband stopped her. ‘She is in bed, agitated and tired ; you'll 
thank her to-morrow; but I believe she does not want much thanking, 
her eyes sHORE as if she were only twenty, while imparting her ‘Private 
plans to me.” 

“And Paul said that sea-bathing might cure Marie,” eeicined the 
mother. ‘I always thought so; but it seemed to me so impracticable 
that I never spoke of it. I ‘had thought of selling my mother’s 
diamond ring, but that would not have fetched enough. How good 
God is!” and tears of thankfulness rolled down her cheeks. 

. The next day the char-d-banc was once more harnessed. M. Der- 
viére and his two sons started for St. Aubyn; it was a sea-bathing place 
not yet well known to Parisians. The houses there were not large, and 
the domestic habits simple; the neighbourhood was not very pretty, 
but the shore was fine and the bathers few. 

‘¢ Marie would be distressed if all the gossips of Trouville could stare 
at her upon her cushions,” said the grandmother; ‘‘an out-of-the-way 
place must be chosen ; besides ” (and she smiled, looking at the table 
surrounded by her grandchildren), “the es is not deep, and there are 

many mouths to feed.” 

Marie had learnt the great piece of news upon awaking, for Philippe 
had scrambled into her room despite all remonstrances, crying out: 
‘‘We are going to the sea-side at the end of the week !” 

‘““If a house can be secured,” added his mother, who did not wish 
to excite Marie’s hopes beforehand ; but the little girl, who had raised 
herself upon her bolster, was crimson with emotion. 

‘‘Then I shall be cured, I’m certain !” said she ; Marguerite Lemer- 
cier told me so; she was like me, she had not walked for a year, and 
then she took salt-water baths, and now she can run.” 

“You never spoke to me about her,” said her mother with surprise, 
looking at her child’s sparkling eyes and flushed face ; “ you never pro- 
_ posed going to the sea.” 

“TI thought jo couldn’t go, mamma,” Marie said under her breath. 

It’s grandmamma who sends us,” and Philippe scampered off to 
give his brothers an explanation of this mystery, which puzzled them all. 

“But, mamma,” and Marie drew her mother to her, “I thought 
grandmamma was not more rich than ourselves ?” 

‘She has had her favourite trees cut down,” said Madame Derviére 
in a stifled voice. na 

“Uncle Samuel’s clump? Oh! mamma,” and Marie stopped, 
choked by gratitude. Her grandmother had just entered! Marie could 
do nothing but embrace her in silence, but the old lady understood her. 
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The excursion had evidently succeeded ; the travellers returned in 
high spirits; they had hired the finest house at St. Aubyn. 

“The only one large enough to hold us all!” said M. Derviére, 
correcting his son’s pompous description. He had taken a sitting-room, a 
kitchen, and four bedrooms for six weeks at the rate of two hundred francs. 

‘“‘And there is a garden there, Marie, in which nothing grows; but 
to make up for that it is close by the sea, which lies right and left and 
in front of you.” 

“Ts it an island, then?” asked the child, puzzled by all these 
accounts. | 

‘No, indeed, I did not say any one could see it at the back,” cried 
Pierre ; ‘‘ besides, there isthe house; but we might make youa bed of 
cushions, and you could be all day long in the sea-air without any one 
disturbing you.” 

‘¢ And then I shall soon walk!” said Marie. ‘Mamma, when shall 
we gor” 

-“ The day after to-morrow,” said her father, not giving his wife time 
to reply ; and fixing anxious looks upon her, he thought she seemed very 
tired ; she smiled. 

“The salt breezes will do me good as well as Marie ;” then added 
“nder her breath, ‘It’s nothing!” So they began to pack up again. 

Marie had certainly become stronger already; the journey to St. 
Aubyn was not long, but she was sitting up in the carriage, peeping out 
of the window eagerly, when asilver line shone under the sun’s rays on 
the horizon, and a high puff of wind blew aside the leathern curtains of 
the rustic vehicle. The child uttered a joyful cry ; Samuel leant towards 
her ; Henri pressed her hand with all his might. M. Derviére had taken 
the two youngsters, Pierre and Philippe, with him in his brother-in-law’s 
cabriolet, and they were rushing already to the beach, when the char-a- 
banc stopped before the small brick house, its green blinds half-closed to 
lessen the heat. Catherine, who had been summoned on the previous © 
day by telegram (causing her excessive fright), came out of the kitchen 
to receive the travellers, 

Madame Derviére was pale; at intervals she flushed, but no one 
paid attention to her, for all eyes were fixed on the sea, every voice 
admiring this magnificent and never-tiring spectacle. The tide was 
high, the waves breaking gently at a hundred paces’ distance from the 
house ; her couch, sent on first from the Cherry Orchard, was ready 
before the open window. 

The Swiss maid had scarcely settled the child in her nest when she 
approached the mother. 
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“If madame were to go to rest herself?” she timidly suggested. 

‘‘ Marie’s room is ready?” asked Madame Derviere. 

‘‘ All is in order, madame, for the landlady helped me very good- 
maturedly.” ~ 

‘“‘ Good-night, Marie !” said her mother, bending over her ; “‘ Catherine 
will undress you presently. I am tired, and I am going straight to bed.” 

At early morning Marie, exhausted by the journey and the excitement 
of their arrival, lulled too by the gentle plashing of the waves, was 
sleeping most tranquilly, when a strange baby-voice suddenly resounded 
through the house. In her sleep the child heard it, and sat up in her 
bed. Another cry broke the silence. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, ‘“‘has God given me my little sister that I 
wanted so?” and as she saw a shadow at the foot of her bed, she held out 
her arms to her father. ‘‘ Oh, papa, the baby, is itcome? I heard it cry.” 

M. Derviére came nearer; he had not ventured sooner, fearing to 
awaken his daughter. 

‘‘It is the little sister—it 1s Juliette !” he said, and when he kissed 
Marie, her. father’s tears mingled with her own. 

The little girl’s joy was unbounded. She had too often seen new- 
born infants to be surprised now at baby Juliette’s weakness, helplessness, 
and crying. She held the baby m her arms, it fell asleep beside her on 
her sofa; and M. Derviére, proudly lifting up both of them, carried 
them in triumph to their mamma. 

“IT cannot yet keep you company on the sands,” Madame Derviére 
said. To which Marie answered proudly : 

‘Juliette will be my companion there.” 

Sea-bathing began. Daily, either her father or eldest brother carried 
Marie into the waves, Catherine waiting on the beach, watch m hand, 
counting the three minutes prescribed by M. Laravit. Then the little 
gitl was carried back and laid on the warm sand for a little, ‘before being 
replaced on her couch. Every evening her father came to throw over 
her back two great cams full of salt water. Immediately afterwards she 
was put to bed, and slept straight on till morning, so soundly that 
Catherine declared there was no waking her. 

Presently Marie began to chatter softly all day long to Kittle Juliette, 
who never slept so peacefully as on her sister’s sofa. The little thing 
opened its big vague-looking blue eyes, and moved them as if searching 
whence came the voice. : 

“Ves,” whispered Marie, as telling baby a great secret, “I believe, 
I am almost sure, I shall be able to walk soon. You will see me do it, 
my darling, my little jewel!” And she kissed the child. 

5 A 
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i] 
Henri, sitting at her feet, overheard her, but did not quite understand. 
However, as his sister was contented, so was he. 
The family had been for three weeks at St. Aubyn, when Madame 
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Derviére, extended upon a second sofa which her husband had hired at 
Caen, and brought hither in triumph, lay watching the quiet sea, dotted 
all over with little sails. The weather was beautiful; and this day 
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being Saturday, all the fishing-boats were anchored near in-shore for the 
Sunday’s rest. A few sea-birds came sailing lazily through the air, and 
poised themselves a moment on their great wings as if they were afraid 
of falling. The beach was deserted, the silence profound ; only from 
the sands, in front of the little garden, the mother heard the laughter of 
Henri and Pierre, who were busy building up a vain embankment 
against the rising tide. 

Suddenly the door opened behind her, footsteps were audible on the 
fir-planks which made the door-steps, and there in front of the sofa, 
leaning on the arms of father and brother, Madame Derviére saw her 
child Marie, slowly walking. Yes, walking ! 

The mother started up, feeble as she was, and, trembling almost as 
much as her daughter, took her in her arms. | 

*‘ Marie said she could walk; she was sure she could,” cried Samuel 
in a broken voice. “ And see, she can!” 

“She can! God be praised !” added his father. 

That was a happy day in the little sea-side cottage at St. Aubyn. 
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6 ES, grandmamma will tell you a new story; one you never 

heard before; one that happened a long time ago. You 
think me a very old lady, my dears, don’t you? but what I am going 
to tell took place nearly twenty years before I was born, so you see 
it is a very, very long time ago.” 

‘¢ Ts it a story about boys, grandmamma, with lots of fighting in it?” 
asked Monty, who was home for the Easter holidays. 

‘¢Oh no,” cried tender-hearted Cissy; ‘‘no fighting, please, grand- 
mamma; and the stories about girls are always the prettiest.” 

“Well, then,” said grandmamma, “the story will please you both, 
for it is about a boy and a girl too. But I must begin with the young 
lady. Ladies first, you know, always, Monty. 

“Well, a long time ago, a long way from here, there lived a little 
French girl, whose name was Louise de Miravault. Her home was in 
one of those beautiful parts of Southern France, where it is always warm 
and sunny, and where many lovely flowers grow wild that we rear care- 
fully in hot-houses in England. You know the great mountains that 
divide Spain from France—the Pyrenees : well, in spite of all the warmth 
and sunshine, there is always deep, deep snow on them; and from the 
valleys where the sun shines down in all his glory, ripening the grain, 
the purple grapes, and the oranges, and bringing into blossom the 
gorgeous-coloured wild flowers, you can see their white peaks glittering 
against the blue, blue sky. Louise lived in a fine large house called a 
chateau, where there were lovely gardens, with groves of orange-trees, 
and parterres of all kinds of beautiful flowers. She was always dressed in 
silks and laces, and had more costly toys and bonbons than she knew 
what to do with. She did not always live at the chateau though, for the 
Marquis and Marquise, her father and mother, were very grand, fashion- 
able people, and spent a great part of their time at the Court in Paris; 
and, as Louise was their only child, she always went with them. Louise 
did not like Paris, where she had no garden to play in, only a great 
gloomy courtyard, planted with a few old trees. She loved the country, 
and the birds, and the flowers; and so whenever they left Paris and 
came to the chateau she would sing and dance for joy, while Madame 
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Ia Marquise her mother, who was a very gay, fashionable lady, would 
wonder almost crossly how she could be so pleased to leave Paris for 
such a dull, dismal pace as their country house. _ 

“¢ Ah, but mamma,’ said House one day before they left Paris, ‘I 
love to hear the little birds sing.’ 

‘Well, child, you have a great cage full of much handsomer birds 
here in Paris that I bought you last year than any you see in the 
country.’ 

“‘< But their singing does not sound the same, mamma, and it makes 
me feel quite sorry for the poor little things. I long to open the cage, 
and let them fly away to their beautiful homes in the woods. And then, 
too, I miss the flowers.’ 

‘“¢¢ Why, child, you never see such flowers in the country as there are 
here. I ordered Antoine to place fresh bouquets in your room every day.’ 

‘“¢So he does, mamma. Antoine is very good; but oh, they are so 
different, those flowers, from what I gather off the rocks that I climb with 
Justine, or wet my feet to get down by the little brooks.’ 

‘**¢ Vou are a strange child,’ saf@ the Marquise, ‘but you will soon be 
happy now, for we are to leave Paris in a week, and then you will 
scramble after flowers and listen to the birds to your heart’s content, 
while I shall be moped to death.’ 

‘“‘*¢ But, mamma, how is it you do not care for the dear birds and 
flowers too ?’ 

“‘¢T am no longer young like you,’ answered her mother with a sigh. 
‘Some day you will get tired of these things you prize so much now.’ 

“‘ ¢ Ffow dreadful it must be to be old!’ said Louise thoughtfully. 

‘The Marquise sighed again ; then she smiled and kissed her little 
girl on both cheeks, 

‘A few days later Louise was back at the hieay racing about with 
rosy cheeks and a great appetite, quite different from the pale little girl 
who arrived tired and languid after her long journey from Paris. One 
day, when she was out with her nurse Justine, they went further than 
usual, and wandered into the woods that belonged to Monsieur de 
Neuville, who owned the estate next to that of Louise’s father. Presently 
they came upon a little girl, who was sitting on the trunk of a tree crying 
bitterly. She held something in her arms; Louise could not see what, 
only that a thin dark red line was dripping down the child’s coarse frock 
on to her bare feet. 

“¢QOh, Justine, what is it?’ cried Louise, clinging to a nurse. 
Poor, poor little girl!’ 

“ «Wait here, mademoiselle, until I go and see,’ said Tisies but 
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Louise took courage and went with her, keeping tight hold of her 
hand. 

‘¢¢ What have you there, and what makes you cry, little one ?’ asked 
Justine of the peasant child, but she continued to sob and made no 
answer. 

“Poor little girl!’ said Louise softly, ready to cry for sympathy ; 
‘tell us what it is that makes you so unhappy.’ 

“¢¢ Oh my poor, poor Fidéle !’ sobbed the child, half unclosing her 
arms and showing the dead body of a little brown dog, with a great 
wound in its side. 

‘¢¢ Oh, who has done that?’ cried Louise, her eyes filling with great 
tears. 

““¢It was the bad, cruel young seigneur, Monsieur Armand de 
Neuville,’ answered the little peasant. 

‘©¢ Armand de Neuville!’ cried Louise, the colour coming to her 
cheeks, for he was her great friend and playfellow. ‘ Oh, little girl, are 
you quite sure ?’ 

‘‘¢ Oh yes, quite sure, ma’mselle,’ sobbed the little girl. ‘Oh, Fidele, 
Fidéle !’ 

‘6 ‘Why did he do it?’ 

“‘¢ He came along with his gun, and Fidéle barked very much at him, 
and then he pointed at Fidéle and shot her here in the side, where it 
still bleeds.’ 

“¢He is a bad, cruel poy !? said Louise indignantly, ‘ Poor little 
girl, I am very sorry for you,’ and the little lady took from her pocket a 
silver bonbonniére full of choice sweetmeats, and offered them to the 
peasant child. 

‘¢ For a moment her eyes glistened, and she half stretched out her 
hand, then she drew it back again, and laid it on the cold body of the 
poor little dog, saying, ‘Oh, my poor, poor Fidéle !’ 

¢¢¢ What is your name?’ Louise asked presently. 

«¢¢Suzon, ma’mselle.’ 

«¢¢ And where do you live?’ 

‘¢ Tn the village down there, ma’mselle,’ and Suzon pointed through 
the trees down the valley. 

“Louise had a very compassionate heart, though she was a grand 
young lady, and had been taught that her flesh and blood was very 
different from that of the peasants. She stood for a moment trying to 
think how she could comfort the poor little peasant for the loss of 
her dog. 

“¢¢Suzon,’ she said presently, ‘you shall bring your dog to the 
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chateau if you like, and I will have it buried under an orange-tree in 
my garden,’ 

‘*Suzon shook her head. ‘Oh no, ma’mselle, Fidéle and I were 
never parted. I will take her home and bury her just outside the 
cottage.’ And then her tears began to flow afresh. 

*““¢ Come, mademoiselle,’ interposed Justine, ‘you see we cannot do 
anything for the little girl, and it is time you were going home.’ 

“Just at this moment young Armand de Neuville came in sight. 
When he saw Louise he ran quickly up to her. He was a handsome 
boy of fifteen, and until now the little girl had always been very fond of 
him. 

*¢ Louise !’ he cried, ‘ dear little Louise! I did not know that you 
were back at the chateau,’ and he put out both his hands to her, but she 
drew back. 

‘You are very wicked and cruel,’ she cried with flashing eyes, ‘and 
I do not love you!’ 

“*¢ Why, Louise, what is the matter ?’ he asked in amazement, and 
Justine whispered, ‘Hush, hush, mademoiselle, do not speak so to M. 
Armand,’ for she knew that a rich young gentleman might do anything 
he pleased, and that peasants were only made to be oppressed and 
trampled on. For you know, my dears, in those days things were very 
different from what they are now—the rich people ground down the 
poor, and treated them as if they had no souls to be saved, but were 
only sent into the world to minister to their pleasures, to serve them, 
and till the land, and then have only starvation and ill-usage in return. 
And that was the great cause of the terrible French Revolution that you 
have heard of. When at last the people could endure the tyranny and 
ill-treatment of their masters no longer, they rose against them; and 
when once their revenge and evil passions were let loose, there was no 
stopping them until a fearful amount of crime and bloodshed had been 
committed. 

“¢Why did you kill the poor little dog, Armand, you cruel boy?’ 
cried Louise. 

**¢ Is that all?’ he said, laughing.. ‘I thought I had done some- 
thing dreadful. The cur came yelping at my heels, and so I shot it.’ 

“**T do not love you,’ said Louise, with tears in hereyes. ‘See how 
unhappy you have made the poor little girl.’ 

“‘ * Peasants’ tears are soon dried,’ answered Armand contemptu- 
ously. ‘There!’ he cried, flinging a gold piece to Suzon, ‘go and buy 
another cur with that, only teach the next one not to bark at gentle- 
men’s heels.’ 
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“But Suzon left the gold piece lying, and rising, walked away, 
casting an indignant flash of her dark eyes upon him. 

“<Tf it had been a boy, I would have thrashed him for his impu- 
dence !’ cried Armand angrily. ‘ Mutinous dogs, they want a lesson.’ 

““¢Oh! hush, Armand,’ said Louise, reproachfully, ‘I cannot bear 
to hear you talk so.’ 

‘*¢ Forgive me, dear little Louise,’ said the impetuous young fellow, 
who was really very fond of her; ‘I am so sorry you are vexed. Come, 
I will walk home with you, and you will make it up with me. Such a 
paltry affair is not worth quarrelling about.’ 

‘‘ Meantime Justine had picked up the gold piece, and followed the 
little girl with it. 

“‘< Will you promise me, Armand, to give poor Suzon another dog?’ 
said Louise gravely. 

“Ves ; I will do anything you like if you won’t be angry with me. 
I have four splendid puppies at home, each of which is worth a hundred 
times the value of that cur. You shall pick out the one you like best, 
and we will take it together, if you wish.’ 

‘Louise smiled. ‘I will choose the very best, just to punish 
you.’ 

‘¢ * You shall do whatever you like. And now say you love me again, 
Louise.’ 

‘“** We shall see,’ said the little gir], and then they were friends again, 
and went home to the chateau together; Armand scrambling over 
the rocks to pluck all the most beautiful wild flowers for his little fa- 
vourite. For he loved her as if she had been his sister, and was very 
much more attentive and kind to her than brothers generally are to their 
sisters. They spent a very happy day together, and in the evening, 
when Armand was going home, Louise walked with him as far as the 
gates of the park. Just outside, a peasant boy was loitering about, asif 
waiting for some one. He had a dark, sunburnt face and keen intelli- 
gent eyes. When he caught sight of the young seigneur, a red flush 
came over his face, and he moved a step forward. 

“‘¢What are you doing here ?’ cried Armand, in a loud overbearing, 
voice. He was not bad or unkind at heart, but he had been brought 
up to look upon peasants as mere beasts of burden. Louise pulled his 
arm gently. 

‘The boy was silent. 

‘‘ What do you want ?’ thundered Armand again. 

“<T’ll tell you,’ answered the peasant, ‘when ma’mselle there has. 
left you.’ 
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‘“‘¢What do you mean, you impudent beggar?’ shouted Armand, 
laying his hand on the dagger that he wore in his belt. 

“¢T mean that you are a coward,’ cried the boy with blazing eyes ; 
‘a coward who frightens girls and shoots poor harmless dogs ;’ and he 
flung the piece of money Armand had thrown Suzon right in his face. 

“In a moment Armand had sprung upon him, and the two were 
grappling furiously together. Louise shrieked, and Justine, who was a 
few paces behind, came running up. It was no use for her to try and 
separate the combatants. She could only stand and wring her panes 
for no help was nigh. 

*©¢ Holy Virgin! Monsieur Armand will be killed. Oh, what shall I 
do ! what shall I do !’ she cried. 

‘The combat went on with unabated fury for a minute; then there 
was a shriek, and one fell; it was the peasant. Armand stood over 
him, an uplifted dagger in his hand ; just as he stooped to thrust it into 
his adversary’s heart, Justine caught him by the arm. 

“¢ Tet me kill the wretch!’ he cried in a fury; but Justine was a 
powerful country-woman, and succeeded in wresting the weapon from 
him. 

‘‘¢Oh!’ said Louise, trembling with horror ; ‘ Armand! What have 
you done! He is dead!’ 

“¢¢So much the better!’ cried Armand furiously. 

“Louise, with horror-stricken face, bent down and saw the blood 
gushing out from a great wound in the boy’s side. He did not stir; 
his face was the colour of lead. 

“Just then the Marquis de Miravault, who had been walking in the 
park and had heard Justine’s cries, hurried up. 

‘¢¢ What is all this ?’ he cried, looking first at Armand and then at 
the prostrate form. 

“‘¢ The wretch insulted me,’ cried Armand. | 

‘‘¢ And so you took the law into your hands, eh, my boy ?’ said the 
Marquis. ‘ Have you killed him?’ and he stooped and felt the boy’s 
pulse. ‘No, he still breathes. Well, we must not let him bleed to 
death. Here!’ and M. de Miravault called to two woodcutters who 
were passing ; ‘ carry the lad up to the chateau, and Monsieur Dupont 
will see to him.’ ” 

‘¢Oh, grandmamma!” cried Cissy, horrified, ‘‘ was that all he said? 
And was nothing done to that wicked, cruel Armand ?” | 

“A peasant’s life was not thought of much value in those days,” re- 
plied grandmamma, “and aes Peers were never punished for being 
cruel and unjust to the poor.” 
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“Oh, how dreadful !” exclaimed Cissy. “I should not like to have 
lived in those days. Just fancy, if Monty were to run a knife into our 
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‘Ah! those cays are over now,” said grandmamma. 


*‘ And, please 
God, they'll never come again. 
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Well, the boy, who was Suzon’s brother, and whose name was 
Pierre, was carried to the chateau, and would have died but for the 
care good Monsieur Dupont the chaplain took of him. For he under- 
stood a great deal about surgery and medicine, although he was not a 
doctor. | 
_ When Pierre began to recover, Louise begged so hard to be 
allowed to go and see him that her father and mother, who never re- 
fused her anything, consented, although in those days it was considered 
very much beneath the dignity of a little lady to associate at all with a 
peasant child. Louise went very often to see Pierre, and would take ~ 
him all sorts of good things, and showed him her beautiful toys. But 
Pierre did not understand these fine things, the like of which he had 
never seen befo re, and, besides, he was rather inclined to be sullen and 
bitter, for he had heard and brooded much over the wrongs of the poor. 
At first, when Louise went and sat by him and talked kindly to him, he 
scarcely answered her, so that Justine would say impatiently,— 

‘<¢Come away, Mademoiselle Louise; don’t trouble yourself any 
more about this ignorant boy, who does not understand the honour you 
do him in troubling yourself so much.’ 

<*But Louise, who was a dear, sweet little girl, answered — 

**¢ Oh, Justine, we must be very kind to him, poor fellow; think 
how much he has suffered, and all through Armand’s fault. I love Ar- 
mand, and I want to be very good to Pierre for his sake. Some day, I 
know he will be grieved for what he has done.’ 

“ But Pierre, who was still very bitter, said— 

“<Do not trouble yourself, mademoiselle. I am only an ignorant 
peasant, as madame there’ (pointing to Justine) ‘tells you. Weare not 
made of flesh and blood like you great ladies and gentlemen—we are 
only dogs and slaves, to be kicked and stabbed when our masters are 
displeased with us.’ 

“‘¢ Qh, Pierre, do not talk like that !’ cried Louise, her eyes filling 
with tears; ‘indeed you are wrong to say so,’ she went on, quite dis- 
tressed. ‘I wish every one was rich, and had nice clothes, and good 
things to eat, and there were no poor people at all.’ 

*‘¢ What would fine young ladies like you do without the poor, 
mademoiselle ?’ said Pierre still bitterly ; ‘ you would have no servants, 
no fine houses, no nice things to eat. If every one were rich, no one 
would work, and so at last it would come to there not being even bread 
for any one to eat. If there were no poor, there wouldn’t be any rich 
either. We don’t mind work, we peasants, if only we weren't treated 
as bad and worse than the dumb animals.’ 
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‘‘¢T shall speak to my papa,” said Louise; ‘and he is so good I 
know he will do all I ask him. If I tell him his poor people are badly 
used, he will have it altered.’ 

‘¢ But when she went to the Marquis, he only laughed, and said, — 

‘¢¢ Ah, my little reformer, I cannot have you listening to all these 
idle tales. They are a set of worthless vagabonds, these peasants, who 
would not work at all unless they were kept with a tight hand. It is their 
nature to grumble and be discontented.’ 

‘‘<But, papa,’ interrupted Louise, ‘we should grumble if we had to 
work very hard and had not enough to eat.’ 

‘The Marquis looked grave. 

*< You cannot judge of these things, my dear,’ he answered ; ‘ little 
girls cannot be expected to understand such matters, but if your protégé 
tells you any more of these tales I shall have him kicked out.’ 

‘¢ And so Louise, in her fear for Pierre, was silent. She made him 
no more promises, but only tried to soothe and console him for his 
present sufferings. She sent for Suzon to see him, and as his illness 
lasted a great many weeks, Louise amused herself by teaching him to 
read. Her father and mother laughed at her, but M. Dupont encouraged 
her in her good work. Armand was quite indignant when he heard of 
the notice Louise took of the peasant boy, and reproached her bitterly 
one day when he came to the chateau. But Louise was so sweet and 
gentle, he could not be angry with her long, and then she put her arms 
round his neck, and begged him to go with her and see Pierre, and tell 
him he was sorry for having hurt him. At first Armand would not hear 
of it, but with many entreaties the little girl prevailed, so that he 
actually went to see the peasant boy, and told him, with a tolerably 
good grace, that he was sorry he had suffered so much. But Pierre 
turned his face to the wall—he could not forget and forgive all at once. 
However, he learned to love Louise with all his heart for her sweetness 
and goodness ; and when he was better, and began to crawl about, he 
would follow her like a dog, and carve toys and ornaments in wood for 
her, and try to anticipate her every wish. The end of it was that he 
was taken into the Marquis’s service to wait especially on Mademoiselle 
Louise. And by the little lady’s earnest desire Suzon (for the children 
were orphans) was brought to the chateau and instructed by the Mar- 
quise’s femme.de-chambre (that means a lady's maid, you know, children), 
so that in time she might be Louise’s own maid. 

‘You have heard, my dears,” pursued grandmamma, “ of what a 
wery terrible affair the French Revolution was—how the poor rose 
against the rich, the people against the aristocrats, as they called them. 
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I will not stop to tell you about it now, for it was so very, very terrible, 
that I am afraid if I related any particulars to you so near bed-time you 
would not go to sleep all night for thinking of it, or if you did you 
would have horrible dreams, and then mamma and nurse would both 
scold me to-morrow. However, I may tell you that nearly all the 
French nobility who did not succeed in flying from their country 
were murdered, and some of them put to shocking deaths. Their 
splendid houses were destroyed, their fine estates laid waste, and all 
their beautiful furniture, china, and jewels trampled under the feet of 
the revengeful mob. The Marquis and Marquise and Louise would 
have been put to death with the rest but for the faithful Pierre and 
Suzon, who provided means for their escape, and after great perils by 
land and sea brought them safely to the shores of England. But at the 
last moment before leaving, Louise (who was a young lady of seventeen 
now, and betrothed to the young Marquis de Neuville) said to Pierre, 
crying bitterly, ‘Oh, Pierre! Monsieur Armand is in dreadful danger— 
I shall die of grief if anything happens to him.’ Pierre turned very 
pale, then he kissed the hem of his young mistress’s dress. ‘ Made- 
moiselle,” he said, ‘I will save him or die with him.’ 

“And brave Pierre kept his word. He changed clothes with 
Armand, and let the young man escape. But when the infuriated mob 
discovered what he had done, they almost tore Pierre in pieces ; how- 
ever, he got off with his life, though a great deal hurt and injured. 
A month later he worked his way to England, found out his young 
mistress, and he and Suzon toiled day and night to support her and her 
parents. Armand, who had a beautiful voice, gave singing lessons. It 
was not for many, many years that they were able to return to their own 
country. Monsieur and Madame de Miravault both died in England, 
but at last, when peace had settled again in France, and there was no 
longer any danger, the Marquis and Marquise de Neuville (Armand and 
Louise) went back to their sunny home in Southern France, and with 
them went their faithful servants Pierre and Suzon.” 
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A LITTLE GIRL’S LETTER FROM THE SEA. 


WORTHVISITING, Ztresday. 

EAR KATIE,—Here we are at the seaside. Oh, it is so jolly! 

We have been down for more than a week, but I have not had 

time to write before. We have had glorious weather. Mamma and 
Susie and I are burnt as red as brickmakers, and Annie and little Dick 
are as brown as Gipsies. Papa calls me grey-beard because the skin is 
peeling off my chin in little curly shavings, and Susie says that the sun 
has made a hole in her cheek. She meansa blister. We havecold cream 
put on at night. It smells nice, but I don’t like it, because it makes 
the pillow so sticky. Yesterday was the first wet day we have had. 
When it wasn’t raining the spray blew in like rain. It was such fun to 
see the ladies’ dresses blown over their heads like balloons, and the 
men going along slanting with their fists doubled as if they were fighting 
with the wind. It was good fun, too, to see the people who daren’t 
venture cut in bad weather, because they are dressed so fine, cooped up 
in their lodgings like birds in a cage. They did look so mopy and 
sulky. Splendaciously some of the women dress down here. Black 
velvet trimmed with ermine—isn’t that a nice, cool dress for August? 
And there’s another lady wears a black lace shawl and a salmon-coloured 
moire antique, and white satin shoes! We have to put on gloves when 
we go into the town, and dress up a bit for church on Sundays, but 
other times mamma lets us run about wild. We've got such a funny 
‘little house close by the sea, and run in and out like rabbits. Itis such 
a funny little house, just like a doll’s house. When papa is brushing his 
hair he knocks the brush against the bedroom ceiling. We are always 
out on the beach before breakfast. A mackerel-boat came in the other 
morning, and they brought the fish ashore in a cart. Such quantities of 
them, and oh, they did look so beautiful—all green and gold and silver. 
I bought a shilling’s worth. Three I got, and I could have got four, if 
Emily—that’s our nurse—had thought of it a little sooner; and Annie 
and Susie and I each carried one home by the tail. - Little Susie laugied 
go that she dropped hers, and we had to take it back and wash it in the 
sea. * Didn’t they taste nice! They were so fresh, it was just like eating 
daisies. Annie found a little flounder about the size of a half-crown on 
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the sands, and mamma “early caught a sand-eel; and we've got little 
shrimping nets, and caught eight shrimps between us, and our landlady 
boiled them for tea for us. She is a funny woman, and says that people 
will think that she has opened an establishment for lunatic young ladies, 
because after we have gone to bed we rush downstairs in our nightgowns 
and hide under the table, and jump out on grandmamma and mamma 
and papa when they come in. Lots of little crabs you can get here ; 
I’m tired of catching them. They’re everywhere on the sands, but they 
are not the sort good to eat: and lots of mussels, too, we’ve caught, and 
a cockle, and four oysters—only one was bad. 
Wednesday. 

We tuck up our things and paddle about in the sea every day ; but 
‘we were to have had a machine yesterday, only the sea was too rough. 
I heard it rattling down the shingle in the night just like coals going into 
a cellar, and there were quite big waves in the morning. Little Dick 
didn’t mind them. If mamma had not run into the sea a good bit over 
her knees, he would have been knocked down. He ran into the water 
as if he meant to walk across to France. “He’s a rale young sea- 
span’el, mum,” an old fisherman said to mamma; and ladies were call- 
ing out, “ The brave little dear! How can she let him do it?” The 
boatmen are such nice men. ‘They are all brown, and have beautiful 
white teeth, and they are always joking and laughing. They toss the 
little boys about as if they were balls; but they are very polite to girls. 
One of them Is an old man, like Mr. Peggotty, who is very fond of us. 
He has ever so many boats, and such nice men to go out in them. We 
run down to their place on the beach, and sit under their awning, and 
they have always something funny to tell us. I have taught one of the 
men to crochet. His name is Fred, and he is the man who rowed our 
boat. All the rest liked it very much, and so did I, till we got into 
rough water. We went by a fishing-boat, and the water looked so dark 
that I said I supposed it was because the sea had washed the tar off. 
Fred laughed at that very much; but I can’t see why. He goes out in 
the lifeboat, and won a prize, all by himself, at the last regatta; and he is 
going to row at the next regatta too. It was such fun to see him lighting 
his pipe from papa’s. Papa had brought a fusee-box with no fusees in 
it, only the matches that light on their own box! so they had to put 
. their pipes and their noses together, and puff away, with the sea jogging 
- them about in sucha comical fashion. There was another boat close by, 
with a pale-faced little man, who fancied himself a great swell, in it. 
He put up his eye-glass as well as he could, and tried to look very fine 
at papa. Papa wouldn’t be carried pick-a-back into the boat like him, 
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but helped to launch it; and so this funny little man, before he turned 
sick, wanted to make out that he thought papa a very vulgar person. 
Then I turned sick, and had to lie down with my head in mamma’s lap. 
I was very glad when we got back close by our house, and papa carried 
me ashore. Fred carried Emily, and then he and papa pulled the boat 
up, and mamma jumped out. She would not be carried. She said that 
she should want six able-bodied fishermen for that. Dick and Annie 
and Susie were not a bit sick. Annie splashed the salt water in my face, 
and splashed Fred too, and scolded him like aman if he stopped rowing 
for half a minute. Next time the rest go out, grandmamma and I are 
going to stay athome. Grandmamma is going to let me have a donkey. 
We have such jolly donkeys. Mine is a brown donkey, called Jenny ; 
and Annie’s and Susie’s are mouse-coloured, and are both called Jack, 
and Dick’s is mouse-coloured, and is called Rhoda. We girls have side- 
saddles, but Dick has a chair. We can gallopnow. The first time Dick 
had a donkey the boy let go of it, and it began to gallop home like a 
racehorse. Dick didn’t like that, but he can ride famously now. He 
and Annie and Susie had a goat-waggonette and pair—the mother and 
her pretty little kid,—and Dick drove just like a coachman ; and we 
have had a donkey-waggonette, and I sat on the box with the boy. 
There are going to be donkey-races on the sands after the regatta. I 
hope my donkey will win. They have such pretty little ponies here in 
carriages, and for boys and girls to ride on. The riding-masters are 
always going about with them, and with big girls and young men, and 
grown-up women too, on great big horses. Sometimes we have a fly 
and take a drive into the country. It is such pretty country. Stone 
walls with ivy growing over them, and hedges with hundreds of brown 
and black butterflies, and honeysuckle, and privet and blackberry blos- 
som, and ragged robin and mallows, and millions of white and white-. 
and-pink convolvuluses, and sweet-scented lilac scabiouses, and ragwort, 
and coltsfoot, and yarrow, and thrift, and poppies, and nightshade, and 
dead nettles, and hemlock, and blue-bottle and corn-cockle, and lords- 
and-ladies’ seeds just like big coral beads. The fuchsia grows in hedges 
about here, and the hollyhocks are splendid, and so is the larkspur, and 
so are the gladioluses. Susie wanted papa to gather her some holly- 
hocks the other day. They were such big hollyhocks, ever so much higher 
than papa’s hat, growing at a railway crossing. She couldn’t understand 
why they were not counted wild too. But I Aave seen hollyhocks grow- 
ing in a lane outside a garden-wall a little way from here. When we 
had gone over the railway, we went down such a dear old lane, with stiles 
with wooden steps and stepping-stones, into such a dear old village. 
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It was so quiet, Susie said it seemed like Sunday. Some of the houses 
are hundreds of years old, and the church was built in the time of the 
Edwards, or the Henrys, or the Williams, or some of those bothering 
people. The steeple is twisted just like a crooked nose, and there is a 
gilt cock on it, and a lightning conductor, and the graves are all green 
and yellow, and the grass is sogreen. There is an old house where they 
say Thomas 4 Becket lived in, and there is a beautiful fig orchard close 
by some people say he planted. We went into such a quiet little room, 
in such a quiet little house, and papa let us have a taste of home- 
brewed beer, and mamma bought us some hot Sussex currant buns, just 
out of the oven. They’ve got a pudding they call hard Sussex pudding 
down here, but that zs#’¢ nice—it’s only made of flour and water. 
Prawns, too, this part of the country is famous for. Big men go about 
with little baskets before breakfast calling out, ‘‘ Fine prawns—prawns— 
boiled prawns!” Mushrooms, too, they carry about in plates. There 
are such dear old grey churches down here, with trees and meadows, 
and wheat-fields, and oat-fields all round them. Youcan walk for miles 
through the fields without seeing any of those nasty boards about 
‘“‘ Trespassers ;” and then the Downs are so nice. I know ever so 
many banks whereon the wild thyme grows. The sheep eat it, and that 
is what makes South Down mutton so nice. And there are lots of such 
pretty little blue butterflies. We went for a ride on the Downs, to a 
place where a miller is buried, not in a churchyard, but in his own 
garden. He had a coffin made with wheels whilst he was alive, and 
used to go riding about in his house at night. Just as we got down to 
the fly again it came on to pour, but the flyman put up the hood and 
some tarpaulin, and we played at waterfalls as we rode home. Susie 
has a kite like a bird, and she bought an air-ball, but it burst like a 
soap-bubble. We have all got spades and pails, and baskets, and we 
dig holes and fill them with water, and Dick sits down in them and 
splashes just like a canary in its bath, We haven’t found many shells 
here, but there are beautiful moss-agates. At least, they look beautiful 
in the shops after they have been cut, and we have got such a beautiful 
lot of seaweed of all kinds of colours. The farmers’ men are gathering 
up waggon-loads of it. There is a nice pier here, only if you stay on 
it only for five minutes you have to pay as much as if you stayed for the 
whole day. You can see the Brighton lamps and Beachy Head light 
from it at night. When it is a fine day you can see the Isle of ‘Wight 
from here. The white cliffs out by Beachy Head look so pretty over 
the blue sea. We have two bands. One of them plays on the pier 
and on the esplanade close by, when we are at breakfast. Isn’t that 
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just as if we were the Royal Family? The band plays very nicely, and 
wears red-striped caps; the other band wears chimney-pot hats, and 
plays very nicely too, but it zz// strike up at the same time, and makes 
such a queer jumble. And there are Ethiopian serenaders in pink- 
striped, long-tailed coats, and a Punch and Judy, and a fire-eater 
dressed up like a North American Indian, and an acrobat; and a man 
who makes birds drag coaches, and drive about in them, and pick up 
money, and fire a pistol—one of them flew away, and he had such a 
deal of trouble to catch it again—and aman who can make railway 
trains, and candlesticks, and money-boxes, and all kinds of things, all 
out of the same piece of paper: and the circus is coming, and we are 
going. I think that is all I have got to tell you. No, itisn’t. We 
went out in a machine to-day. It was such fun jolting down to the sea. 
The old woman who ducked us was dressed in a long blue coat and a 
black hat, and looked just like a damp Mrs. Noah. I mean to duck 
myself next time. Oh, and there is something else I had forgot. We 
met a little girl to-day that had lost herself. The poor little mite was 
screaming and sobbing, but she was older than Susie, and I am sure 
that Susie wouldn’t have been such a baby, and Annie was quite a 
mother to her. She only knew her name, and that she had come down 
from London for a week, witha servant. She couldn’t tell us where 
she lived. The servant had sent her out for something, which I think 
the servant had no business to do, and she had wandered nearly two 
miles from her lodgings. We spoke to the fishermen and coastguard 
men about her, but they had never seen her before. I like the coast- 
guard men, too. They are just as fond of chatting as the fishermen, 
and as kind, and they wear smart straw hats with black ribbons, and 
blue shirts with big collars and red stripes and white trousers. So we 
went on and on, for ever so far, till we found the servant looking for 
the little girl down by the pier, and the servant gave her such a 
scolding, but J think the servant ought to have been scolded. And 
now with love from all, I remain, 
Dear Katie, 
Your loving 
LILy. 


P.S.—You have to practise, but 7 haven’t. No lessons, no any- 
thing except fun. Qh, it zs so jolly! 
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THE ENGLISH GIRL IN THE FRENCH SCHOOL. 


HEN Ursula Swayne was fifteen, she was sent to a French 

| school. Ursula was too much in the habit of dreaming or 

_ “mooning ” to be able to realize everyday life, and so it happened that 

she surprised all her friends by the willingness she showed to go so far 
from home and so entirely among strangers. 

“TI have never got comfortable with schoolfellows yet,” the shy girl 
said to herself. ‘In French stories the girls seem so delightful, so full 
of heart and sentiment, and besides it will be such a thorough change, 
and I am so tired of everything being alike, and of course they are not 
near so clever as I am, so I shall get heaps of prizes.” 

She had been a morning now at Madame Henry’s school, and she 
had met no check to her anticipations. | 

Madame was a tall grey-haired lady, who had once been fair and 
was now the colour of brickdust. She smiled very graciously at 
Ursula, but there was a kind of hidden lightning in her transparent grey 
eyes suggestive of storms. Madame had only come in for an hour or 
so, had walked to the top of the room with stately steps, while every one 
stood curtseying, and had then taken the “analyse” of the elder girls 
—an analysis with such a hard name that Ursula felt excited to know 
what it could be about ; difficulty always acted like a spur to this English 
girl, She looked down the long row of brown holland frocks and smooth 
exquisitely-arranged heads of her companions. Madame Henry’s was 
a large school, and every one dressed alike. 

~ Scarcely any one looked at her. 

' “They don’t stare as English girls do,” said Ursula; “but perhaps 
that is because we’re in class. Well, it’s a comfort I’ve nothing set me 
yet. I shall be able to get a good look at them. Oh, I shall soon beat 
these near me at anyrate! Girls whospend so much time fiddling over 
their hair can’t have any brains; besides, isn’t it always said French 
people are always vain and frivolous? and frivolous pecple are never 
clever or learned.” 

Ursula had been stooping forward shyly over the desk at wh'ch che 
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was placed; but at this thought she drew herself up with a smile of 
self-complacency. . 

Sittmg opposite to her, apparently intent on writing a “ cacographie” 
in the time allowed for it, was a tall, slender, black-haired girl; her long 
dark eyes had seemingly been fixed on her copy-book, but she had 
taken more than one sweeping furtive glance at the new arrival. 

“For pity’s sake look then at the Anglaise!” she said to her right- 
hand neighbour. “TI told thee, Sophie, when Mademoiselle Prage 
brought her in to breakfast, I thought she was just the sort of shy 
awkward creature English girls must be ; but look at her face, then, 
quick, and see how she is peacocking.” . 

Sophie looked up timidly ; she had a dark freckled skin, a skin that 
nature had meant to be sallow, but which was as sunburnt as that of a 
haymaker ; light greenish eyes, and hair of a lifeless dull-brown. No- 
body could help thinking Sophie de Visme a very plain girl, and yet 
there was something in her shrinking manner, in her low gentle voice, 
more attractive than in dark-eyed, slender, mocking Valérie. 

“She is timid,” Sophie whispered ; ‘and she looks ill.” 

“ Ah,bah! Timid! Idon’t believeinit. Thou wilt see presertly. 
I say she is insolent.” 

Valérie had spoken rather loud, but so fast that Ursula sitting oppo- 
site could not make out what she said; still her self-consciousness 
guessed that she was the subject of discussion. 

“ Ah! but no!” Sophie spoke so eagerly that she forgot all caution. 
She raised her head from her copy-book and looked at Valérie; “ inso- 
lent is not the word. I see many things in her face, but not insolence.” 

‘‘ Taisez-vous, mademoiselle!” Ursula started. Madame Henry’s 
voice came like thunder from the upper desks, and glancing towards her, 
the English girl saw that her eyes were flaming with anger. ‘ Made- 
moiselle Sophie de Visme, is it not then inconceivable that you of all 
my pupils should draw down on yourself this reproach; you to whom 
the instruction you receive is so important—the means doubtless of your 
future support? What will your benevolent guardian say when he 
hears of your misconduct ?” 

Ursula shrank at first from looking at the culprit; her own spirit 
rose vehemently against this public attack; she felt as if she could 
have shaken Madame Henry before her scholars: but presently an 
irresistible fascination made her long to look across the table, and a 
suppressed sob took hereyes there. Sophie was crying; great drops 
were falling fast on her copybook; she looked uglier than ever. All 
Ursula’s indignation turned against the sobbing girl. 
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“What a mean-spirited baby! If any governess were to insult me 
in that public way, why I’d die before she should think I minded it. 
What a horrid coward !” 

The bell—such a cracked, noisy, prolonged sound—and thea a 
scuffling of feet, a grating of chairs as they were pushed back, a good 
deal of flapping up and down of desks, and in the midst of all a— 

‘Silence, Mesdemoiselles !” and Madame Henry stood up, and, as it 
seemed to Ursula, gabbled a prayer over very fast. Everybody crossed 
themselves, and then, two and two, the line of girls filed out through 
the folding doors at the end of the room, curtseying to madame as they 
passed. 

They came into a long bare room with a long narrow table and 
benches. Madame had stayed behind, but Mademoiselle Prage and the 
other governesses tried to keep order while the girls seated themselves. 

_ Ursula sighed. “It is not so home-like as an English school, after all. 
It seems like convicts to be paraded in that marching fashion, just to 
come in and get lunch, for this can’t be dinner, and I don’t like my 
fellow-convict.” 

The “ fellow-convict” with whom Ursula had walked into the room 
was the unlucky Sophie. Ursula would not look round at her; she sat eat- 
ing bread and butter and pears, feeling that she was undergoing a polite 
_ but keen scrutiny from two pairs of opposite eyes,—the long dark sly eyes 
of Valérie Dutemps, and the blue laughing glances of Léonie Rendu. 

“TI shall like that pretty, good-tempered looking girl opposite,” 
thought Ursula; ‘She has quite an English face, nothing of the skinny 
Frenchwoman about her. I daresay she’s not clever, and I can help 
_her with her exercises, and we shall get on. I should like her for a 
friend. I must begin to talk to some of the girls, or I shall never 
improve myself.” 

“ Mademoiselle!” Ursula started at the low, sweet voice, and turned 
round; she started again at finding Sophie’s eager green eyes fixed on 
her. ‘Pardon ; but mademoiselle has dropped her handkerchief.” 

She spoke so softly, she moved so like a cat, that Ursula disliked 
her more and more. 

‘‘Thank you,” she said, gravely, and then she put her head on one 
side, and got very red at the sound of her own accent after Sophie’s. 

Sophie shrunk back into her shell. 

“ Valérie is Tight ; the English girl is proud, and she has not am 
amiable expression.” 

The girls soon went flocking into the court for a few minutes iheiore 
*‘ classe.” 
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Ursula looked round in dismay: there was positively nothing to be 
seen but the green-shuttered, whitewashed walls of the school-house, 
which surrounded the court on three sides ; a low wall, also whitewashed, 
made the fourth boundary ; and in one corner stood a pump with a 
stone trough beneath. 

“Mamma said I must try and send a sketch of the house or some- 
thing,” the girl thought dolefully, “ but there’s nothing but the pump to 
draw.” 

She had travelled all night, and though she had been taken to a 
dormitory on her arrival, she had only gathered a general impression 
that it was fresh and pleasant-looking, and that the pretty white basins 
were much too small to wash in. 

‘Bonjour, mademoiselle.” Valérie had come up to her, linked 
arm-in-arm with pretty blue-eyed Léonie. “Is it the first time you 
come in France, mademoiselle ? ” 

Valérie’s elaborate politeness made Ursula desperately conscious of 
awkwardness; her cheeks grew fiery red under the gracious smiles of 
the two French girls. 

“Ves, I thank you,” she starmered out in her limping French. 

She looked up, she felt they must be laughing at her; but no, 
Valérie looked gravely polite, and Léonie smiled pleasantly. 

‘¢We must tell you our names,” she said ; ‘‘ you will not feel at home 
with us, if we call you mademoiselle, will you?” Léonie smiled yet 
more sweetly; she was pleased with the admiration she saw in the 
English girl’s great dark eyes. Like many another unattractive person, 
Ursula almost worshipped personal beauty, and Léonie had a fair pretty 
face with soft blue eyes, and golden hair waving round her high, narrow 
white forehead, a rosebud mouth, and a small, very aquiline nose: it 
was more like a face painted on ivory than one exposed to the wear and 
tear of ordinary life. 

“T am Léonie Rendu, and this is Valérie Dutemps, and you are, I 
think, Ursule ?” 

She spoke with such charming ease, with so much frankness, and 
yet with such grace, that Ursula was won out of her shy reserve. 

‘Tam called Ursula,” she smiled. 

‘ Ursula, ah ciel!” Valérie put beth hands to her ears. 

‘It must be Ursule,” said Léonie, laughing ; ‘ we shall never arrive 
at pronouncing it rightly. Do you know what class you are to be in, 
Ursule ?” | 

T will tell you.” Valérie spoke quickly, and drew Léonie with her 
as she moved away, “Julie, and Félicité, and Zénaide ,and Victoire— 
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all go to-morrow, and if—Ursule,” she made a sort of gulp at the name, 
“can do the devoirs of the first-class, why she will move up there with 
you and me and Sophie.” 

Ursula stood where they had left her, with a proud smile on her face. 
“Do the ‘devoirs’? That means the exercises,” she said to herself. 

The school-bell rang, madame came in again, and, when every one 
was seated, she began to give a lesson in dictation. 

Ursula’s cheeks burned. She could write French correctly, she could 
speak it fairly, but she had never heard it spoken by natives. Her 
master had lived so long in England, and had grown so accustomed to 
square his accents to suit English ears, that she felt like a drowning 
creature as she strove to individualise the words in Madame Henry’s glib 
sentences. She did her best, but the room seemed to go round with her, 
and as to accents and niceties of that kind she had not a moment’s 
thought for them. 

‘¢ However, none of the others can have followed such rapid dictation 
as that,” she thought. She was sitting between Sophie and Léonie ; 
Valérie sat opposite, between two sisters—hard-faced, red-cheeked girls, 
with eyes like black beads, and glittering white teeth. 

Presently Mademoiselle Prage came back with the ‘‘dicté” books. 

Ursula grew crimson—tears gathered in her eyes ; she saw “ 40” at 
the bottom of her page, and she knew that meant corrections. She 
looked up and met Valérie’s mocking glance. 

‘“‘ How many, Ursule? I have eight.” 

“Forty.” Poor Ursula hung her head. 

“ Ah, you will stay in the second class ; you cannot work with us 
yet. Is it not so, Mademoiselle Prage?” she said to the governess, who 
was distributing the copy-books. 

‘We shall see,” said mademoiselle. 

Poor Ursula! Had she come to France for this—to be Seal by 
her equals, and set to learn with girls much younger than herself; girls 
there would be no credit in striving against ! 

Next morning came. To Ursula’s surprise and Valérie’s disgust, the 
English girl found herself in the first class ; her schoolmistress thought 
that her mistakes were not caused by ignorance or stupidity, and though 
Ursula knew in her heart that the work given her was too hard for her, 
she worked away unflinchingly. 

“It will be easier when I get used to the accent. If I tell the pro- 
fessors that I don’t understand the rules as they are given out, I shall be 
put in the second class, and that mocking Valérie will triumph.” For her 
sensitiveness had warned her of Valérie’s jealousy. 

6 
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Valérie was vexed ; Ursula’s industry and determination to succeed 
made it necessary that she too should put out her strength and give up 
her careless, pleasure-loving ways. She grew almost to hate the pale, 
dark-eyed girl who grew daily paler and thinner, and always had a head- 
ache. But Ursula was very happy. Life held a bright new charm for 
her—a charm till now unknown. She had fallen in love with Léonie 
Rendu. , 

“Tf it were not for Valérie, I know Léonie would be very fond of me. 
I wonder why she always will come to spoil our talk, just when I have 
got Léonie all to myself.” 

Sophie had made one more effort at friendship, but Ursula remained 
cold and ungracious. 

‘‘ Sophie is so ugly, and I hate all ugliness. Léonie must have a 
beautiful soul within such a charming body.” 

Ursula had now been a month at school. Her progress had been 
marvellous, and had attracted the attention of the professors who 
attended the school daily, as well as that of the superintendent, Madame 
Henry. Valérie grew more and more discontented. She was idle and 
unprincipled, but she had too much self-love to give up her position toa 
girl younger than herself. 

It was a warm afternoon in May, but Ursula shivered as she stood 
beside Léonie in the court. 

Some of the younger girls had formed themselves into a circle, and 
were singing Za Boulangére at the top of their voices, Ursula put her 
hand to her forehead. 

“Oh, what a noise!” she said. 

Léonie slid her arm round her waist and kissed her gently on both 
cheeks. ‘You areso red to-day, and your cheeks burn. What is it, my 
dear friend ?” 3 

But even Léonie’s affection seemed to worry Ursula. Just then 
Valérie came up. 

“‘ Imagine !—the little Leroux is just taken off to the sick-room with 
measles. Is it not a horror?” 

“The little Leroux!” Léonie untwined her arm from Ursula’s waist, 
and drew away from her shuddering. “I saw you kiss her this morning, 
Ursule, and I warned you that her father had been a roturier.” 

‘“‘ What has that to do with measles ?” said Ursula crossly ; her head 
ached so she could not control her words, © 

“TI can’t stay near you or talk to you; it is quite possible you will 
have measles too. It is terrible, for it sometimes makes people deaf, 
and their eyes are never so bright after. Come away, Valérie.” 
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A sore feeling crept over Ursula’s heart, but she felt too sick and 
giddy to think. . When the bell rang, and they all flocked indoors, she 
was quite thankful to obey Mademoiselle Prage’s advice that she should 
go at once to the sick-room and lie down. 

Ursula had been very ill. There had been much delirium in her 
illness, and the doctor told Madame Henry that the girl’s brain had been 
overtaxed, and that this, added to her very nervous temperament, must 
make her recovery tedious. 

‘‘Let her have as much indulgence and amusement as possible,” he 
said. 

She had been moved from the sick-room into a bright, cheerful little 
bed-chamber. Angélique, her nurse, a broad, red-cheeked, black-eyed 
Picarde, came up to her sofa with a smile that seemed made up of sun- 
shine. 

“Ah ca, Mees. Will you like to see a visitor? Not madame, or 
Mademoiselle Prage, or one of the professor ladies; no, no, this is quite 
another affair.” 

Angélique put both thumbs against her waist, and spread her broad 
hands out over her hips; then she winked her black eyes at the sick 
girl. 

“A visitor !”—the colour flew into Ursula’s pale face—“ It is not any 
one from home, Angélique ?” 

‘Dame !—no, no, Mees. There now, you have got as red as the 
sofa, and on no account are you to be excited. I thought to amuse you ; 
and see, like an old ninny, I have made mischief instead. I will say to 
my visitor, she can depart without seeing you—it is only one of these 
young ladies.” 

‘You will do no such thing.” 

Ursula had soon found out that Angélique, independent as she seemed, 
would submit to any amount of authority so long as she was humoured. 

‘Go and open the door and bring her in.” 

It was her dear Léonie, she was sure it was.. She had so often longed 
to see her. She felt excited ‘with delight. 

Angélique laughed, but she rolled off to the door on her wide short 
feet, and admitted Sophie de Visme. 

Ursula was so sadly disappointed that she could hardly keep from 
crying. She saw the look of eager delight in Sophie’s eyes, but she felt 
utterly unable to return it. IHness had made her irritable, and she could 
not help shrinking from Sophie’s kisses on each cheek. 

But her visitor did not seem rebuffed. 

‘‘T am so very glad to see you once more, Ursule. I have so missed 

6A 
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your face. The class has not been the same, and I so feared you were 
very ill.” 

Her voice softened, and Ursula fancied tears sprang into her eyes. 

‘Oh dear!” thought the English girl, “if she’s going to be senti- 
mental, I wish she’d go. I hate scenes, and I can’t sham friendship all 
in a hurry. Oh! if she were only Léonie.” 

“Vou knew I was ill, then?” Ursula spoke coldly. 

Sophie blushed. ‘“ Yes,” she said, gently. 

“ Ah ca, mamzelle.” Angélique had been looking out of window, 
resting her stout arms on the deep ledge. She turned her broad face 
over her shoulder, and looked at Sophie. “Dame, but I forgot. You 
must make excuse, Mamzelle Sophie. ‘Tenez, Mamzelle Ursule Mees, I 
have three, four, five, messages to give you from mamzelle there.” She 
pointed to Sophie, who sat shrank up into herself at the foot of the in- 
valid’s sofa. ‘‘And I always forget. Ciel! there is so much to remember 
in illness besides messages.” | 

A vague, uneasy doubt stirred in Ursula’s heart. She had so longed 
for any little token of remembrance from Léonie, but none had reached 
her, and she had comforted herself by thinking that all her schoolfellows 
had been forbidden to approach the sick-room for fear of infection, and 
that Léonie had been forbidden to seek her. 

“Thank you, Sophie.” 

She tried to speak graciously, and she held out her hand, but she 
longed to draw it away again, when Sophie pressed it to her lips. 

Angélique saw the weary look that came into the invalid’s face. 

 Allons, Mamzelle Sophie, you must not stay long. You may come 
again if you like, and you must be more amusing next time. I can look 
at Mees, she expects you to do something better. Allons.” 

Sophie got up unwillingly. The wistful look over her shoulder as she 
went out, touched Ursula through her dislike. _ 

“* Angélique !” she had sat silent for some minutes, “did any of the 
others Pp—did Mademoiselle Rendu come and inquire for me?” 

“Ts it Mamzelle Léonie? Ah ga, Mees, Mamzelle Léonie only thinks 
of people she sees. For those who go out of her sight,” Angélique 
snapped her fingers contemptuously by way of expressing the place held 
by the absent in Léonie’s regard. ‘And, besides, in your case, Mees, it 
was not to be expected—— 

“Why not? I am her friend.” Ursula spoke indignantly, “ You 
don’t know anything that goes on in class, Angélique.” 

Angélique grinned, and showed her white strong ae almost from 
ear to ear. Then she winked slyly. 
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“ Ah ca, Mees, there are things we know from their outside. I do 
not chew a lemon; I know it will set my teeth on edge; so I know of 
how much worth is the love of Mamzelle Léonie.” 

She paused, and looked at Ursula. The girl had turned away her 
face. Her heart was so full, she feit choked. | 
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Angélique had quickly seen how matters stood between her charge 
and Sophie, and Ursula seemed to her cold and ungrateful. She knew 
nothing of the girl’s great love for Léonie, and she thought it would do 
her good to tell her the truth, She went on speaking— 
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‘¢ Madame has told the young ladies that you were ill, and that no 
one must visit you till she gave permission. But the same evening 
Mamzelle Sophie watches and waits for me in the passage leading to the 
kitchen, and ask me how you were, and send you her love. Dame! I 
could not give it you then. You were talking of two women, and you 
say they come to your bed and make grimaces at you. Hein, Miss 
Ursule; but I had to hold youin bed. Well, every day she waits always 
for me, and one day when you are worst, she give me ” Here An- 
gélique began to fumble first in one pocket, then in another, and finally 
pulled up her brown stuff skirt, and dived into a blue and white-striped 
petticoat beneath. ‘Voila, Mees; it is a little rumpled.” 

She placed a small, pink, three-cornered note in one broad palm, 
and clapped the other on it smartly. 

“ Tiens,” she left off in a hurry, “and mamzelle said I must be 
careful—did you hear anything break, Mees?” 

Spite of her vexation, Ursula could not help laughing at the sudden 
terror in Angélique’s broad good-humoured face. 

She opened the note; there were only these words: “To Ursula, 
whom I love—always yours, Sophie de Visme,”—and a half-blown China 
rose, crushed flat, but still sweet and fragrant. 

vIf Ursula had been well, or if there had been any one present to 
give a ludicrous aspect to Sophie’s effusion, she would probably have 
laughed at it. But illness had softened her. Angélique was looking out 
of the window, and hot tears came raining down from the great dark eyes 
over the fading rosebud. 

“Am I never to be cured of my pride?” whispered the girl’s 
humbled heart. “I thought it was cured years ago, when I saved Aimée 
from the bull. It was pride that made me do work which I could not 
understand, and madame says I may be months before I can work hard 
again, even at French ; and how proud I have been to Sophie.” 

Angélique turned round, and saw her crying. She stood a minute 
thinking, and then she went downstairs. 

When she brought up Ursula’s supper, she looked vexed and discon- 
tented. 

“What is the matter, Anpaligie? I never saw you look so cross 
before.” 

‘‘ Ah ca, Mees Ursule, if I tell, you will be sorry. I thought to give 
you a pleasure, and it is not possible,—that is all. There are folks in 
the world with no more feeling than insects.” 

“You had better tell me,” said Ursula; “if you don’ t, I shall fancy 
something much worse than the reality.” 
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Angélique heaved out a sound between a sigh and a grunt, and then 
she crossed her arms over her chest as if to keep in such utterances. 

‘“‘ Eh bien, Mees, I see you crying at mamzelle’s letter, and I think, 
‘Poor Mees Ursule—she does not like Mamzelle de Visme, but she wish 
for Mamzelle Léonie.’ Well then, mamzelle, when one is ill I know it 
is good to have all one desires, and I go quick to look for Mamzelle 
Léonie. I say to myself, ‘What do I know ?—I am only an old bonne; 
it is possible Mees Ursule is right, and her friend may long to come to 
her.’ Well, Mees, I go in the court, and I see Mamzelle Valérie and 
Mamzelle Léonie, who are kissing each other. I say, ‘Mamzelle 
Léonie, there is your sick friend, the English mees, who desires ex- 
tremely to see you, and you have heard madame say this morning—is it 
not so, mamzelle P—that whoever likes may visit Mees Ursule.’” 

Ursala sat listening eagerly. 

“Well, Mees, Mamzelle Léonie has only shaken her head—‘ Madame 
can say what she likes, but I am afraid of infection. I would not catch 
measles for all the world ; and Mamzelle Valérie kisses her and says, ‘Go 
along, Angélique; do you think such a face as this can run such a 
risk P’” 

‘But measles don’t disfigure,” said Ursula. 

‘I tell her so, Mees, and I say too Mamzelle Sophie has been to see 
you, and then Mamzelle Léonie answers quite cross, ‘Sophie and I are 
different people; I shall see Ursule when she comes into school.’ ” 

Ursula sat silent a few minutes, then she said gently : 

“I think Léonie is right; she and Sophie are different people.” 


It is just a week since Sophie paid her first visit to the sick-room ; a 
warm June afternoon, Ursula is seated in a garden chair between a huge 
myrtle-bush and the clustering China roses that try to climb to madame’s 
drawing-room window. A book lies open in her lap, but she is not 
reading—her eyes stray after Sophie. 

In a moment Sophie comes running across the garden with a bouquet 
of roses and mignonette, and, like a star in its midst, a pale passion- 
flower. Sophie throws herself on her knees, and points to the passion- 
flower. 

“Tt is the first, the very first,” she says breathlessly ; “it came out on 
purpose for you, dearest.” 

Ursula bends down, and kisses her glowing face. 

“‘ Ah, Sophie, it is like your love, much too good for me.” 
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THE BIRTHDAY LOCKET. 


TOLD IN GLIMPSES OF SCHOOL-LIFE, 


First GLIMPSE. 
HE girls had been out walking two and two. Now they had come 
in, and were taking off their things. Ethel stood before the 
looking-glass. She had been reading about a golden-haired princess, 
and she could not make up her mind whether her own hair was golden 
or not. 

‘I wonder,” she thought, ‘“‘am I as pretty as the princess? Ought 
my nose to have that sort of turn-up at the end? I think it is prettier 
than if it went straight down, because it is variety. And are my eyes 
grey or blue? They must be blue.” 

Katty was sitting on the side of the white-curtained bed. She had 
thrown off her hat, and was nursing her doll. 

“What a baby you are to have dolls!” said Ethel, looking round, 
when she had made quite sure that her hair was golden, and that her 
nose was nicer than a straight one. 

“I’m not a baby. I’m seven. Please come and tie my pinafore.” 

‘You are a baby with your dolls and pinafores,” said Ethel, tying the 
strings. She thought herself quite big and wise because she was ten. 

The door opened and a tall fair-haired girl came in, asking, “ Is Katty 
here p—Yes, she is; I see her!” The elder girls were very fond of 
Katty, because she was the youngest in the school. So tall Ada knelt 
on the floor by the bed with her arm round the little one, and chatted 
about the doll, making a lot of fun. 

‘‘ She zs a grand ‘ doll,” said Ada, “ only she has lost her arm—been 
to the war, I suppose—and you’ve gone and washed her face. Why, al} 
the paint is off. She has quite lost her complexion, poor dear !” 

‘«¢ What’s her complexion?” said Katty. 

“Oh! the way her face ought to look—white and red and nice, you 
know.” 

But Katty was not any wiser. They put the doll away, and Ada 
went downstairs with her. 

Ethel, left alone, began to wonder more and more if she was as 
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pretty as the princess she had read about. ‘“ Whatis a complexion ?” 
she thought. “Do I look red and white ?’’ So she stayed there a long 
time, looking at the doll’s face (for she took it out of Katty’s drawer) and 
then at her own face in the glass. The bell rang for the afternoon 
lessons, but she did not hear it, she was thinking so much about herself 
and the fairy princess. The first thing she heard was a voice behind 
her saying, “ What a silly child you are, Ethel! Always at the glass; I 
came to look for you, you are late for the French lesson.” 

She looked round. A very tall slim young lady stood there, with a 
long thin face and black curls at each side of it, and a head-dress of bows 
and lace on the top. This was the assistant mistress, Miss Jane Straight. 

‘Please will you tell me, Miss Jane,” began Ethel, “ what is a com- 
plexion ?” 

‘My dear!” exclaimed the tall slim lady, 

‘‘ Because Ada says Katty’s doll has lost hers. And I want to know 
if I have a nice one. Have you lost your complexion, Miss Jane?” 

Miss Jane glared at her. ‘You are a very rude child. Go down- 
stairs at once. [I'll tell Mrs. Blake that.” 


SECOND GLIMPSE, 


A sunny morning. The little ones, writing their copies round the 
schoolroom table, were wishing for playtime and a run in the garden. 
Ethel was there, and Katty was writing her big round-hand copy at the 
table. But Ada was not there, for all the elder girls, the first class, were 
in a room by themselves, Miss Jane was going round, telling one that the 
writing was “simply frightful, my dear,” and showing another how to 
hold her pen ; and telling another that she had her penholder all bitten, 
and she only hoped she had not eaten that great piece that was gone off 
the end of it. 

While the writing lesson was going on, Mrs. Blake, the head of the 
school, came in. They all liked her, she was so cheerful and gentle, 
and she looked so kind with her smiling face and smooth white hair. 

“ Dear children,” she said, “in another month my birthday will come. 
I must keep up my custom of giving a little present to whichever of you 
is best during this next month. So on my birthday one of you will get 
this—now who will it be?” And she held up a small gold locket. 

“Oh! oh! Isn’t it beautiful!” murmured the circle of girls. 

“T’ll try to get it,” said Ethel to herself, because she was so fond of 
wearing pretty things. 

“I wish I got it,” thought Katty. “It would be so nice for Dolly. 
But then I am too little. I wonder could I be good enough.” 
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THIRD GLIMPSE. 


Nearly a month had gone by. It was very hard to tell who would 
get the beautiful workbox that Mrs. Blake was to give the best in the 
first class, but every one guessed that in the second class Ethel would 
have the locket. 

To-day she had had her music lesson, and the master had told her 
that she was taking pains and would play well, and she wished very 
much he would tell that to Mrs. Blake. But he said she should practise 
her scales. So instead of going out into the garden at playtime, Ethel 
asked might she stay a little while and practise? She did this on 
purpose that Mrs. Blake might hear her and think, “ Ethel is a good girl. 
She works hard at her music. I must give her my present.” 

But she soon felt tired of the scales, and went to look at herself in 
the mirror between the windows. It was a high narrow plate of looking- 
glass. Beneath was a marble shelf on which stood a small statue made 
of a kind of baked red earth, called terra-cotta. Now Ethel, with ker 
elbows on the shelf, stood looking in the glass behind it. “ How should 
- T look dressed up as a fairy princess?” she thought. “Are there any 
fairies in the world now? I know there are princes and princesses. 
How nice the locket will look hanging here—just here, or it might be 
a little lower down. Dear me ! I can’tsee myself properly :—this glass. 
I wish I could get in front of it.” And she moved more towards the 
middle. But she forgot the statue. Her elbow was pushed against it. 
It rocked forward—fell on the floor before she could catch it. There on 
the carpet lay the beautiful statue broken in two. 

Ethel turned white, but she did not know it, forshe was not looking 
in the glass then. “TI have lost the locket,” she thought. But all at once 
a bright idea came to her. She took up the two pieces, and set them 
on top of each other in their old place. They matched perfectly. One 
could scarcely see the crack where the statue was joined. So Ethel 
went back to the piano, and very soon Miss Straight’s head appeared at 
the door. 

‘You are to go into the garden, Ethel,” she said. ‘“ Mrs, Blake says 
she is very much pleased, but you must not lose all your playtime.” 


FouRTH GLIMPSE. 


Only three days remained now before Mrs, Blake’s birthday. It 
was evening—the evening of the same day on which we saw Ethel 
practising her scales. The blinds were drawn down and the gas was 
lighted in the schoolroom, for it was a rainy night, and ee had 
grown dark early. 
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“Oh, Katty! are you there?” said the young teacher, a tall girl, 
who was keeping the second class quiet. ‘‘ You ought to be in bed 
long ago. Run away, dear. Go and wish Mrs. Blake good night.” - 

Katty wished good night, and went out of the room with sleepy eyes. 
-As she was crossing the hall to the staircase, she thought she heard the 
cat screech. It must be in the drawing-room: “ Poor thing ! it is shut 
in there in the dark,” she thought. The long, loud mew came again. 
She opened the drawing-room door, went in, called “ Puss, puss!” and 
felt about the floor under the chairs. But no cat came to her. “I 
must have fancied it. Perhaps it was a pussy out in the street,” said 
Katty, going upstairs. 

FirtH GLIMPSE. 


Breakfast-time. Mrs. Blake came into the room, where the girls 
were all hard at work with their cups and saucers, and bread and butter. 

“Young ladies, which of you broke the statue in the drawing- 
room ?” 

Everybody looked at eal and then at Mrs. Blake, but no one 
said anything. 

“I have asked the servants,” she said, and they have not been 
in there. It was done yesterday. Ethel, you were practising in the 
drawing-room yesterday.” 

‘¢ But Ethel did not do it,” said Miss Jane Straight ; “for I went to 
call her, and she came out with me to the garden, and I saw the statue 
all right.” 

Ethel thought of the locket and kept quiet, but she felt so hot and 
frightened that she wondered every one at the table did not cry out, 
“Oh! look at Ethel’s face!” 

“Well, I am very sorry for losing the statue,” said Mrs. Blake. 
‘‘ But I shall be more angry at your not telling me than at the breaking 
of it.” 

She waited awhile, but no one said anything. Ethel drank some 
coffee, looking for quite a long time into the big cup. Katty sat at the 
end of the table with her spoon in her mouth, and her eyes opened 
large and round in wonder, 

. Who was in the drawing-room yesterday ?” asked Mrs. Blake, all 
at once. That will settle it. Who was in there yesterday after play- 
hour, when Ethel left it? Were any of you there in the evening ?” 

Every one was asked in turn. All answered no, except Katty. To 
the great surprise of everybody, she put down the apron, stood up and 
said in a very timid voice: ‘Yes, I was in there when I was going to 
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bed. I thought I heard the cat mewing, and I went to let it out, but I 
could not find it though I felt about.” . 

“Did you break the statue, dear? Tell me.” 

‘‘ No,” said Katty. 

“And you went and felt about in the dark?” said Mrs. Blake, 
unable to believe her, especially as she was very red in the face. 

‘“‘ Perhaps the cat did it,” said Miss Straight. 

‘¢ My dear Jane,” replied Mrs. Blake; “that is impossible. The cat 
might shake the statue, but I know she could not throw it down. And 
' whoever broke it took one half and put it standing up again, leaving 
the head and shoulders on the floor, smashed to bits. The cat could 
not stand up the sound half; but there is a little girl who I hope will 
come to me and tell me all about the broken statue before the day is 
out.” With that she looked straight at poor little Katty. For it seemed 
the most likely thing in the world that she had broken the statue when 
she went in feeling about in the dark. 


SIXTH GLIMPSE. 


Dark night. A room with white beds, and the moonlight steals in 
at the window and lies bright on the floor, and shows Katty’s doll lying 
on one of the pillows with a little hand clasped round it in sleep. In 
another bed lies Ethel not sleeping happily, but crying with hushed sobs, 
and keeping the clothes drawn over her head, lest she might be heard. 
She knows she broke the statue, and she ought to tell about it, but then 
if she tells she will lose the locket, and the youngest teacher has told 
her she is sure she will get it, because she has pleased every one so 
much. 

“‘T wish I had never gone looking in the glass that day,” wept Ethel, 
with her tears wetting the pillow, and her hair crushed under her damp 
cheek. Oh dear! it’s all mis’able! Ill never be able to tell now, as 
I’ve let them think Katty did it. I wish Mrs. Blake had not a birthday, 
Katty was crying before she went to sleep—I know she was—because 
Mrs. Blake told her she ought not to hide things, and would not kiss 
her for good night. Why did Katty get the blame, and why did not I 
say, ‘Yes, I did,’ when Miss Straight said I did not doit? Oh! it 
zs mis’able. And it all comes of Mrs. Blake having a birthday, and 
the cat going and screeching in the drawing-room.” 


oC SEVENTH GLIMPSE. 


A sunny day, and the hour for going out for a walk. Ethel was in 
the bright little room upstairs. Her hat was on, and she was buttoning 
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her boots. Her usual good spirits were coming back again. “ They will 
surely believe that Katty did not break the statue,” she thought, “and I 
shall get the locket. Besides, I can’t tell now; it is too late.” 

Just then Katty came in with a rush. Her face was red and puckered 
all over, her eyes flowing with tears, and her mouth open and much 
pulled down at the corners. 

“©Qh! boo-boo-c0-00-000 !” roared the child, catching up her pinafore 
and stuffing it with her knuckles into her eyes. 

‘¢What’s the matter? what is it, Katty dear?” asked Ethel, throwing 
aside one boot and the button-hook, and putting her arms round her. 

“ Mum—mum—Mrs. Blake”—here comes a great gulp—‘‘says I 
told her a story—and—and if I-——” 

“If you what, Katty? Oh! don’t cry so—don’t. Tell me what 
it was.” 

“Mrs. Blake says ”"—({big sob)—“ it was I that was going to get 
the locket, be-be-because, though I was the “#//e-est, I was the best. 
Bub—bub—but after breaking the statue, and saying I didn’t do it”— 
(big sob again)—“ I’m not to get the locket now” (great roar and flood 
of tears). 

‘But you did not break the statue, Katty ?” 

““N—n—no. I did—id—idn't !” 

‘“‘Well, they will believe you yet, Katty; they are sure to believe 
you.” : 

“No, they won't, Ethel, because—because—because they say that 
the cat couldn’t knock it down, and stand up one piece again.” And 
having managed this time to say so many words without a sob, the sobs 
came altogether at the end. And Miss Jane ran upstairs, and put her 
head into the room. 

“You're quite a baby to cry like that,” she said. ‘‘ Put on her hat 
at once, Ethel. She must be quiet, and go out with the rest. Sucha 
little child to tell such an awful story—oh, dreadful, dreadful! Ethel, 
your hat is back to front.” 

“ She told the truth, Miss Jane. She did not break the statue,” said 
Ethel. 

‘‘ My dear, don’t contradict us. It’s always the cat that little people 

does the mischief. We all know about poor pussy’s doings. Those 
are not new stories at all.” And she went out of the room laughing at 
the idea; while Katty rubbed her eyes with her pinafore, and piped 
miserably. | 

EIGHTH GLIMPSE. 
The last night came. All day Ethel had been trying to tell about the 
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statue, but she could not bring herself to do it. To-night she could not 
sleep, because it should be told in the morning. She could never, never. 
have a moment’s peace, if she took the locket, and felt that she had it, 
and Katty had the blame ; while really the blame ought to be hers, and 
the locket ought to be Katty’s. 

Mrs, Blake rose very early next morning. Ethel was up earlier than 
any of the other girls, and went down to look for her. She found her in 
the garden greenhouse watering the plants. She kissed Ethel, and Ethel 
wished her many happy birthdays, looking all the time as white as paper. 

“Are you ill this morning, Ethel?” asked the white-haired lady 
kindly. 

“No, but I did not get to sleep last night.” 

* Did you not sleep at all ?” 

No, Ethel said, she had not slept at all. 

Mrs. Blake was very sorry. Ethel should take a sleep after breakfast, 
or her head would ache. Then she began to talk about the flowers, 
asking now and then if she was quite sure she did not feel ill. Ethel 
could not muster courage enough to say it out, so she put off telling 
longer and longer, till at last Mrs. Blake said, ‘Well come, dear ; we 
have finished here. Let us go into the house.” 

‘“‘No,” pleaded Ethel, ‘‘ please stay awhile.” Her chance had been 
nearly gone from her. 

‘Very well,” said Mrs. Blake with a smile, and looking rather sur- 
prised. ‘‘Then will you do something for me, dear? Fill the watering- 
pot and water these large plants here in the corner. They may as well 
get it now.” 

‘“‘ And I may as well tell it now,” thought Ethel, when she had filled 
the watering-pot, and had begun her work. ‘Then, stopping all at once, 
she said aloud in one breath, “‘Oh! Mrs. Blake, I broke the statue, and 
put it together again, and Katty did not do it; Katty told the truth.” 

‘* My dear child!” was all Mrs. Blake said, and she looked straight 
at her for a few moments in the greatest surprise. They stood close 
together among the plants under the glass roof, and Ethel, thinking it 
best to say everything, went on, “So, as it was only matched together, 
the cat must have shaken it and thrown the top part down. I did it, 
not Katty. Oh! can you forgive me?” 

*‘ Look, look, child! What are you doing?” cried Mrs. Blake. And 
Ethel started back, and saw what it was. While she was so taken up with 
telling her sad story, and Mrs. Blake with listening, she had turned round 
watering-pot in hand, and was pouring the water in a great stream over 
Mrs. Blake’s feet and shoes. - 
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But they set everything right. There was a wiping of feet and a 
drying of the dress, and entire forgiveness for the statue affair because it 
was her birthday. ‘But, my dear Ethel,” Mrs. Blake said, “it was so 
mean to let poor Katty have the blame. Go now and tell her, and make 
it up with her.” 

So Ethel went to Katty, and Katty was as glad as could be, and 
kissed her even after it all.) Then, that the girls might have lots of fun, 
and everything unpleasant might be forgotten, they all were taken to the 
country for the day. And when they came home there was a grand tea- 
table laid with strawberries and cream. Katty was given the locket, and 
every one was glad to see her get it. She wanted to run for her doll and 
“try it on,” but Mrs. Blake said she was to wear it herself, so first she 
let it fall into her strawberries and cream, and then she wiped it on her 
nice clean pinafore, and then at last she put it on her neck, and laughed 
because it felt sticky. 

That night Ethel, seeing herself in her best dress, was very much 
afraid that her nose was “not exactly like the nose in a picture,” and 
that her hair was “too muddy for gold ;” but she remembered with joy 
that Katty had not golden hair like the princess, and yet every one loved 
Katty. 
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ACCIDENTS. 


T was not bright or beautiful either during the last wet season I spent 
in Jamaica, for there had been an unusually heavy rain-fall, and 
whilst the damp mists still rose in thick fogs night and morning, and we 
were taking precautions against yellow fever, a ship from New Orleans 
broke her quarantine and came down to the harbour of Kingston. The 
day after she dropped her anchor, Asiatic cholera, which had never 
appeared before in Jamaica, broke out in its most frightful form. At any 
other time of year, perhaps, it might not have mattered, but just then, with 
this damp atmosphere about, and the river banks pestilent with decayed 
leaves and mud and slime, the dreadful disease spread among the negroes, 
all huddled together in their villages around the towns, as fast as a fire 
spreads among dry straw. 

At first we were really quite paralysed, but before a week was over, 
everybody had set to work, and I assure you there was plenty for all to 
do. As far as I personally was concerned, I was of very little use, for 
Jessie and I were but young girls, anxious to help indeed, but without 
any knowledge of sickness or death, and mamma could not trust us to 
do much. We used to follow her about like two dogs, so that at alk 
events we might run on a message for her, or do anything within our 
small power. Every morning mamma used to go to the negro village 
on the banks of the river near our house, and fetch away all the 
babies and little children whose mothers had either died or been taken 
ill in the night, and Jessie and I used to try to comfort and feed the 
poor little crying creatures, until mamma was ready to take them with 
her to the orphan asylum, which was quickly established in a large 
house in the healthy part of the town. Other ladies did the same thing, 
and everybody was kind and helpful to the poor panic-stricken negroes. 
Their terror and ignorance made them easy victims, and they died by 
hundreds. - . 

Whilst we were in the midst of these horrors, the rain returned upon 
us with fresh violence, making the work heavier than ever for those. 
who had to go round and see the sick people. Early in the day cf 
trouble, a band of gentlemen had organized themselves into a relief 
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committee, and had subscribed every shilling they could scrape together 
for blankets, medicine, brandy, etc., to be distributed among those 
stricken, or in danger from cholera. Among these gentlemen was my 
father; none of them knew anything about doctoring, but the real 
doctors gave them printed instructions what to administer, and they 
managed as well as they could, and there is no doubt they did an 
immense amount of good. The town and its suburbs was divided into 
districts, and each gentleman visited his district twice a day. The even- 
ing visit was the most important, as the worst cholera cases happened 
during the night, so we knew it was of no use trying to dissuade papa 
from starting on his rounds one evening when the cholera was at its 
height, and the heavy tropical rain pouring down as if the season were 
just commencing, instead of being nearly over. We were all so busy, 
that he generally set off and returned without our knowing anything 
about it, but on this occasion something had been forgotten which my 
mother sent me to fetch, and so it chanced that she and I stood in the 
verandah watching him ride away. One reason we lingered was, that 
although papa rode admirably, it was impossible to help being frightened 
at the way his mare was prancing that evening. She w& a young and 
spirited beast, and evidently terrified at the lightning and thunder, as 
well as the sheets of descending rain. If my father’s hands had been 
free, we should have had no uneasiness, as he could sit any horse, but 
not only were his pockets crammed with parcels of arrowroot and 
medicine, tins of soup, etc., but he had a large basket, with bottles of 
brandy packed in it, to carry before him, so Brown Bess alarmed us for 
her rider’s safety, as she curveted and sidled down the gravel drive. 
Behind my father rode, bare-backed on a mule, his faithful black groom. 
Most of our servants had fled ; some were ill, some were dead, and only 
the most devoted remained to us in that hour of need. Poor Joe carried 
before him a huge bundle of blankets rolled up in a waterproof case, 
and his animal required much kicking from his bare heels before it 
would stir a step. 

We watched first my father, on the prancing mare, disappear behind 
the fence, and lastly, Joe and his bundle, in much slower fashion; then 
mamma turned away with a shiver, and said, ‘I am so uneasy about 
your father to-night!” I tried to comfort her, but our best chance of 
banishing fears lay in the quantity of work of one kind or another which 
had to be done, so it did not seem more than a few minutes, though in 

reality it was nearly two hours, before I heard a loud thumping at the 
closed jalousie door leading into the verandah downstairs. It was no 
night to keep any one waiting outside, for the rain was still coming 
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steadily down, so as I was alone in the room, I ran quickly and opened 
it.@ There stood Joe, his knees shaking with fright and his teeth 
chattering with cold and wet. In true negro fashion he seized my hand, 
and began kissing and crying over it, mumbling an incoherent jargon of 
prayers and affection. Of course I guessed at once that something was 
the matter, and I felt dreadfully afraid of mamma finding it out too soon ; 
but I did not know how to get Joe to tell me his news, and I was so 
terrified myself that I hardly recollect what happened next. All I can 
remember, long before Joe had said his say, is seeing my father, dripping 
, wet, covered with mud, 
and without his hat, borne 
into the room by negroes, 
|| ga a 7\ and laid ona sofa. His 
Of “ad at / ‘3 arm hanging useless down 
4\\ by his side told its own 
\ tale even to me, and all I 
ia tH : could say was ‘ Doctor.” 
ais 2 I, ‘ Some one must have gone 
uty ‘ Si to fetch a surgeon, for my 
| XN fig next gleam of memory 
shows me papa—his wet, 
ON ZY NYE) LY » 2c. | torn things having been 
:\ \] Ke VERRY WNW IE Car ‘ m cut off and dry clothes 
NI “ie , Wa \\y es put on—in a large bed, 


iio at 


Hi a hi Ny 


Ht HI! Mi Hi 
i | HI | tH \))) 


HH i 4 ul Hee 


Al \\ f } with two doctors standing 
Sant . ny <a h wees by it, and mamma, quite 
we BANS 


| wi a IN i | wi ‘ calm and collected, telling 
| Te sult ate att = \¥ t! it\ ‘ me to come into the next 


Soe = room and help her to tear 

= =\\sea up a fine linen sheet into 
bandages. It was a great 
comfort getting something to do; but I have never gone through a more 
severe trial in my life than having to stand still and listen to poor dear 
papa’s shouts from his bedroom. I dared not run away and leave my 
mother alone, otherwise, if she had not been there, I should have fled 
off as fast and as far as I could out of hearing of that dreadful noise. 
The doctors had to set his arm in two places, besides putting in a 
dislocated shoulder-blade. Of course it was very painful ; but still I shall 
always think he need not have made gu:fe such a row. Thank God, he 
very soon recovered—wonderfully soon—and then we were able to laugh 
at and with him for calling out so loudly. He roared like a bull, and 
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without saying any words, merely bellowed. He said it was a comfort 
to him, and made the pain easier to bear; but it was very trying to 
bystanders. 

In a few days after the accident papa was allowed to talk, and then 
he told us how it had happened, for it was impossible to make head or 
tail of Joe’s tearful narrative. Brown Bess was in a very sulky, bad 
humour at having to go out on such a wet night, and although she soon 
gave up prancing about, and behaved steadily, still she was careless about 
where she stepped, and put her foot right down into a deep hole in the 
road, which was full of water, pitched upon her head, and fell with poor 
papa still on her back. If he had come off easily, he might have escaped 
unhurt, but he still grasped the reins, and lay under her; she must have 
dislocated his shoulder by her frantic struggles to get on her feet, and 
when she did regain them, she stepped, in the darkness, on his arm. He 
never could tell how long he lay there, for he remembered nothing more 
until he found himself dry and as comfortable as one can be with broken 
bones, in his own bed, and then he began to bellow! It is only fair to 
Brown Bess, as I have told you of her misdeeds, to mention that after 
the accident she behaved very well, and stood quite still, not attempting 
to gallop away. She seemed to understand it was her fault; so she 
made up for it by remaining near her poor master, and every now and 
then whinnying to attract the attention of some negroes who were pass- 
ing. If she had not acted thus, papa might have been left out in the 
wet all night, for it was so dark that no one could have seen him lying 
there on the ground—not even Joe, who did not overtake him until just 
as the others were picking him up; so we all quite forgave Brown 
Bess for the suffering she caused him, and petted her as much as ever. 
Perhaps that was partly because she was so beautiful. 

I think now I must take a great jump over many years and many 
countries, and land you again at the scene of another accident in a 
somewhat dingy London lodging. This story has a moral to it, as you 
will see by-and-by, so you must read it very attentively. 

It was a bitter cold January morning. We (z.¢., my two boys, their nurse, 
and I) had only arrived the night before from the country, determined 
to have a week of merry-making all by ourselves. We had been reading 
accounts in the papers of the delights of the pantomimes and the glories 
of the Crystal Palace until we could bear it no longer, and made up our 
minds to go up to London and see all these beautiful things for ourselves. 
Part of the fun of the expedition consisted in its independence. We did 
not go to any of the friends or relations who were always so kindly 
willing to take us in, a hotel was rather too expensive for us, but a nice, 
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tidy little lodging seemed just the thing. Even the somewhat cramped 
accommodation, and dingy, old-fashioned furniture was pronounced to be 
jolly ; and we went early to bed, determining to spend a long day of 
sight-seeing on the morrow. I was awakened about eight o’clock on this 
memorable day by my eldest boy, aged ten (whom you know as Jim), 
“larking”” into my room to give me a kiss—partly out of affection, I 
hope, and partly from a dread on his part that, if I did not wake up 
instantly, we should be too late for the pantomime in the evening! That 
kiss saved his life ; it awoke me, and I gave him a sleepy scolding for 
running about with only his night-shirt on, and sent him back instantly 
to the next room to wash and dress as quickly as possible. Now Jim 
was too big to be assisted in his toilette by a nurse, but he did not 
disdain her attentions beforehand in putting out his clothes, towels, etc. ; 
and I heard by the voices through the thin partition, that little Walter, 
who was only about six years old, had also come down with nurse into 
his brother’s room. 

As the snow lay deep on the ground, and the room felt chill and 
unaired, I had desired a fire to be lighted in it both night and morning ; 
and I knew this order had been carried out, by hearing nurse say in a 
sharp, shrill voice, as if she were frightened, “Don’t stand so near the 
fire, Master Jim; you were very nearly alight then.” This exclamation 
roused me thoroughly, and I heard Jim mutter something about women 
always bothering ; then came a pause, and a sudden shuffling about the 
room, as if some one were dancing or jumping very fast, but no voice 
or sound. I sat up in bed for a second, listening; the shuffling con- 
tinued, and I perceived a strange horrible smell. I did not pause to 
think, but sprang out of bed, seized a large extra blanket which 
had been laid loosely on the top of the others, and dashed into 
the next room. As I opened the door, the flames blazed up more 
fiercely, so I made myself pause to shut it carefully before dragging my 
heavy blanket round in front, to shield myself. I could not see Jim. 
All I coudd see was a small column of flame whirling and waltzing 
round the room, setting towels, clothes, curtains all in a blaze as it 
whisked past them. I advanced towards this active, blazing mass, flung 
my blanket quite over it, knocked it down, and trampled on it. As 
there was no time to be lost, I picked up, as well as I could, the blazing 
fragments of towels and shirts which were scattered about the room, and 
flung them into Jim’s bath; then I tore down the flimsy curtains and 
toilette-cover, and plunged them also into the water. Jim was lying 
quite still under his blankets, and before returning to him I glanced at 
the nurse and little Walter, who were huddled together in one corner of 
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the room—Walter standing behind, but peeping from her sheltering 
figure, stretching out his head as far as it would go, and puffing with 
distended cheeks at the blaze nearest to him. He looked so absurd, 
poor little man; his rosy, appley face as pale as ashes and quite drawn 
and haggard with terror, instead of being round and grinning. . He was 
the first to speak, as he cried, “Oh, mother! I blowed so hard at Jim, 
and he wouldn’t de blowed.” Nurse tried to come out of her corner, 
where she had fenced herself in with a chair, but at the first movement her 
strength and nerves gave way, and she fell forward on her face, ina deep 
faint. Over her prostrate 
form Walter raised a long, 
despairing howl as he at- 
tempted to pick her up, 
one finger at a time; but : 
I could not stay to attend 
to the poor woman, and 
began carefully removing 
the blanket from Jim. He 
seemed perfectly unhurt [7% 
at first, and, though quiet, [\\\\! 
looked up calmly at me, |!’ 
and inquired if he was 
“quite out?” Frightened ‘«, 
as I felt, my first impulse } 

was to laugh at the boy. \WR 
He was as black as a 

sweep all over, just that { 
sort of sooty blackness, qa: 
with a streak of white here “SS/' 
and there; his hair, as 
well as his eyebrows and 
eyelashes, was quite gone, and all that remained of his night-shirt was one 
little fragment of a wristband. I asked him if he could stand, and he 
jumped up briskly, declaring he was all right. I led him into my room, but 
he staggered towards the bed, fell on it, and fainted away. In my terror I 
did the worst possible thing—I opened the window. The cold air soon 
revived him, but the anguish of his burns began, for although I could not 
see where they were through his outer coating of smoke, the poor child 
was a mass of deep, horrible burns, all down his back and legs. .As he 
shrieked and rolled on the bed, a despairing sense of my own helpless- 
ness came upon me. My only servant lay useless in the next room, and 
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every moment was precious. It was no time to think of ceremony, or 
even of propriety ; so, just as I was, with only one long, white garment 
on, and my hair hanging over my shoulders, I flew downstairs, and 
opened the first door I came to. It was a parlour, in which were seated 
at breakfast the poor landlady with her son and daughter. I must have 
frightened them out of their wits by my sudden appearance in so dishe- 
velled a state; they could not control the astonishment in their faces, 
though they answered as promptly and civilly as if such visitors were a 
daily occurrence. I found it difficult to speak a word in my fright, so 
there is the more credit due to them for understanding my broken, 
incoherent sentences. I fled back again to Jim in an instant, to find 
him alternately fainting from pain, and shrieking. Before I thought it 
possible that any one could have even reached the hall-door, the land- 
lady came back with a huge bottle of stuff from the nearest chemist, to 
pour over the burns. This gave him relief for a moment':or two, but 
it was only ease whilst I was in the act of pouring, so my bottle was 
soon empty, and I had used two similar ones before half an hour had 
passed and my own clever little doctor stood by the bedside. I hardly 
remembered having told the landlady’s son to go and fetch him in a 
hansom cab, but it seems that was my first order, and it was a great 
blessing to see him. He wrapped poor, scorched Jim up, from his 
head to his feet, in layers of cotton-wool, just as if he had been the 
most precious piece of glass or china, and laid him on his face. In this 
position he remained for a whole fortnight, night and day. Sometimes, 
in his sleep, he would turn over, first on his side and then on his back; 
but he always awoke screaming with pain when that happened. We 
were very much afraid for a long time that some of the muscles of the 
back or legs might have been injured, as any mischief of that sort could 
not be discovered until he was well enough to use them; but merci- 
fully he had been preserved from any such terrible consequences of his 
careless disobedience. 

: . Now I hope you see the moral quite clearly. Don’t stand too near 
the fire, especially when you are desired not to do so. 

The next accident on my list did not happen to me, but to one of 
my most intimate friends, the charming mistress of two charming dogs, 
Hero and Brownie. Well, this lady is quite as fond of horses as she is 
of dogs, and it so happens that she possesses a “ great many pennies” 
(little Walter’s definition of wealth), therefore her horses are always most 
costly and most beautiful. She makes the greatest possible pets of them, 
going to see each animal every day in its comfortable stall, and feeding 
them all with carrots herself. I only tell you this to explain to you how 
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much she loved these splendid creatures, and how grieved she must have 
felt at this disaster. * 

One summer afternoon she was returning home from a drive in the 
park—a pair of magnificent chesnuts drew her open carriage, Fenian 
and Red Lancer. They had been what the coachman called “ rather 
dancified” all the way back, as soon as they found out that their heads 
were turned towards home; but, still, they were not very outrageous 
until just as the carriage was opposite that large archway next to Apsley 
House. At this spot they must have agreed to behave badly ; for, with- 
out the least reason or warning, with one accord they bolted, so suddenly 
and so swiftly that the coachman could not check them until they had 
dragged the carriage against the low railings which divide the footpath 
from the gardens at the back of Hamilton Place. There they came toa 
temporary standstill, as the carriage could not well go any further; but 
Fenian saw no reason for giving in just yet, and, harnessed as he was, 
attempted to jump over the iron railings, just at a place where they are 
open for foot passengers. Jumping was not in Fenian’s line ; he had all 
the will to be wicked, but not sufficient ability ; he failed, and was killed 
almost on the spot in so horrible a manner that I hardly like to tell you 
of it. The top of those open rails is quite sharp, and the poor brute 
impaled himself on one of the posts; in his struggles to escape he tore 
himself to pieces, and died directly. 

In the meanwhile Red Lancer, who wasa great beauty, and had once 
or twice been used as a hunter, cleared the same railings at a bound, as 
lightly as an antelope could have done, then he changed his mind and 
jumped back again. By this time, however, some bystander had cut his 
traces, and he was taken out of the carriage, which, I must tell you, was so 
firmly fixed against the railings that it did not upset, nor was it broken 
or injured in the smallest degree. The lady inside sat there in perfect 
safety, but she was so unhappy to see how badly her favourite horses 
were behaving that I don’t believe she cared at the time for her own 
escape. As soon as Red Lancer was released they led him a little way 
off, whilst the bystanders tried to get poor dying Fenian out of his en- 
tangled harness. There were many volunteers to hold the other horse’s 
bridle, and unfortunately it was entrusted to some one who knew nothing 
about it. I am told that Red Lancer looked so beautiful as he stood 
there quite unhurt, but quivering with excitement, and evidently 
ready for some more pranks. He soon jerked his head free from 
the loose, uncertain hold of his temporary groom,“and trotted slowly 
off by himself, arching his lovely glossy neck, and holding his tail 
straight out. That is the time when I should like to have seen him; 
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and, doubtless, if any one to whom he was accustomed had come quietly 
up, Red Lancer would have allowed himself to be caught once more ; 
but instead of this, everybody began shrieking and running after the 
horse, trying to stop him. ‘The trot soon became a gallop, and a few 
yards brought him to that part of the park where the carriages were 
thickest. Into this dense crowd poor Red Lancer plunged madly at the 
top of his speed. It was impossible to make way for him, as there was 
no space to move aside, and his career came abruptly to an end against 
the hooked end of the pole of an old lady’s barouche. Poor woman, 
she must have been frightened nearly out of her life by the shock, and 
her own quiet horses were almost knocked over, besides being greatly 
alarmed. But what was the terror of man, woman, or beast compared 
to Red Lancer’s fate? He had escaped his first peril to fall into far 
worse trouble ; for, alas! he threw himself with such violence against 
this plated hook at the end of the pole that it ran right into his chest, 
and he had to be shot as quickly as possible. 

In order to arrive at the scene of our last accident we must sail 
away southwards for many and many a day without seeing a glimpse of 
-land—nothing but sea and sky, and very seldom a ship or even a bird. 
Sometimes we have “blue, unclouded weather,” sometimes whistling 
wind, great rolling seas, and dark cloudy skies. We have storms of rain 
and sleet, sometimes we are in such hot latitudes that there is not a 
drop of cool water to be had on board the ship, it all tastes quite warm, 
and we cannot sleep except on deck at night ; then, again, in a few days, 
perhaps, we are among icebergs, and the rain freezes on the ropes, 
making them so stiff that the poor sailors can scarcely bend them. At 
last we round the Cape of Good Hope, and get into the Pacific Ocean, 
and then we feel quite at home, and begin to look out every night for 
the Southern Cross. Many of us have never seen these four beautiful 
stars, and I don’t know what they expect to behold; for they always 
grumble and say it is not at all what they anticipated, and that it is 
upside down, which I think is such a queer objection to make to a con- 
stellation. However, there it is, serene and radiant in a sky full of new 
and beautiful star-lore ; for Charles’s Wain and the dear old home-marks 
have been left behind us long ago. On we go, through very stormy seas . 
now, and our captain is a great deal on deck, whilst each sailor seems 
ready, and every sail and rope is anxiously cared for. Stull, all this skill 
and courage would be of little worth if God did not care forus; but He 
guides and guards us over His own great tossing, tumbling ocean safely 
to the beautiful islands of New Zealand, right on the other side of the 
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I daresay you know enough about sheep to remember that they have 
to be deprived of their beautiful soft fleeces every year, and when there 
are several thousand sheep to be shorn it takes a long time—three or 
four weeks—to get through the job. Well, it was shearing-time with us 
out in New Zealand, and although the season was midsummer, what 
month do you think we were in? December! Is not that funny? but 
so it is. June is midwinter, December midsummer in those regions. It 
was therefore a broiling December day, and F., a certain Mr. N., who 
lived with us as what is called there a cadet, and J, were seated ina 
very pretty shady little room eating our early breakfast. It was almost 
too hot to enjoy anything except the two great platefuls of fresh- 
gathered strawberries; and I- was wondering whether I could not trust 
my large family of greedy ducks and chickens to find their second meal 
for themselves that hot morning, when the dogs began to bark. Thatis 
the New Zealand way of knowing when any one comes up the track, so 
F. and Mr. N. both went out into the verandah to see who this early 
visitor could be. It proved to be Pepper, our head-shepherd, who had 
ridden over from the home-station two miles off, where all the shearing 
sheep, washing, etc., was carried on. He had come in hot haste to beg 
F. to go over there directly, instead of waiting till the usual time an hour 
later. From his story it seemed that there was quite a small battle 
going on at the station between a certain gigantic wool-carter called 
“the Buster” and the rest of the shearers, who were a quiet, sober, 
respectable set of men. 

I must explain to you here what a wool-carter is. He is the man 
who takes charge of the wool after it has been sewn up in the press into 
great bales as big as my writing-table. This is always very neatly done, 
and the bale is then hoisted up to a loft to be marked with a certain 
private brand to show from which station it comes, and the number of 
pounds it weighs. After this it is lowered by pulleys out of the upper 
window of the shearing-shed, where the loft is, into the cart waiting to 
receive it below. As soon as the cart is loaded, four stout draught- 
horses will be harnessed into it, and they will drag it slowly to the 
nearest town or railway-station some fifty miles off. The business ot 
the wool-carter is to stand in his cart and receive these great big bales 
as they are slowly lowered down to him. He stows them away as well 
as such unwieldy packages can be managed ; but he could not, strong 
man as he always is, even move them if it were not for his “ bale-hook.” 
This is a strong oval piece of steel, of a size and shape which will allow 
a man to slip his fingers through it; and grasp it firmly. ‘To each end ot 
this sort of ring is attached a sharp curved hook, long enough and strong 
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enough to seize firm hold of the wool when the carter strikes his “ bale- 
hook ” with all his might into the canvas covering of the bale. He can 
then push or pull the great unwieldy thing to whichever part of the cart 
he wishes it to remain; but even with this help I don’t believe that you 
and I together could induce a wool-bale to stir an inch for us. The 
carters are always selected for their great size and strength instead of 
any other qualities, for a wool-carter would be of no use if he were ever 
so good and steady unless he was a sort of Goliath and Samson com- 
bined in one. Just such a giant was “the Buster,” but, alas! he was a 
terrible drunkard, and extremely quarrelsome at all times, whether sober 
or tipsy. He never came near our sheep-station except at shearing, and 
no one felt easy until he and the last of the bales had disappeared 
down the track. The moment poor Pepper, who was a very quiet, © 
peaceable man, said, “ Please, sir, zo/d you come to the Buster, he’s. 
carryin’ on dreadful over there,” I felt frightened for F.’s safety; but he 
only laughed, and said, ‘“‘Is he? why, what’s he doing?” “Oh, sir,” 
replied Pepper, who always used very fine language, ‘‘ he is most owda- 
cious and onreasonable, he’s standin’ up a-top of three bales, which is 
all he’ll take on board to-day, and he’s layin’ about him with his ’ook 
like anything.” ¥. had finished his breakfast, and his pony stood, ready 
saddled, hitched up to the gate, so he mounted at once, and set off to 
the home-station to try and bring the Buster to reason. 

I watched them down the track with many misgivings, and then re- 
turned indoors, feeling rather cross and sulky, for Pepper’s early visit 
had defrauded me of F.’s society an hour earlier than would otherwise 
have been the case, and in a long lonely day that was somewhat hard 
upon me. 

I did not even take the trouble of going into the kitchen to see 
about dinner, for as I was to be alone it did not matter whether the 
pudding came out something quite different from what it was intended 
or not; it was too hot to go on quilting hats in the sewing-machine, 
which was my usual occupation ; the chickens had given me up in de- 
- spair, and betaken themselves to the hillside in search of baby-grass- 
hoppers, and I was just wondering what would be a nice, quiet, cool 
amusement for me to commence, or which of my few books had been 
least often read and re-read, when I heard all the dogs begin barking 
loudly again. “ Dear me!” I thought, “this is a visitor, I suppose ; 
but who can it be coming so early? I fancied people never paid visits 
during shearing-time.” It was only an hour since F. had departed, 
so he was sure, I thought, not to return till the shearers had left off work 
at dark. I went into the verandah, in true New Zealand fashion, and 
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looked through the telescope, for half the pleasure of receiving a visitor 
consists in speculating who it can possibly be before he arrives. I say 
he, for there are so very few se visitors in those parts, that one never 
expects to see alady. Well, the first peep through my glass showed me 
somebody with very long legs, cantering towards the house on a very 
short pony, just like F. as to general appearance, but with the most ex- 
traordinary head-dress on, as if he had a hat put jauntily on one side 
over aturban. ‘How very odd,” said I to myself (for there was no one 
else to say anything to, except my little terrier Nettle), “ who can it be? 
Why it’s F. No it isn’t; yes, itis.” And so it was, but I would not 
believe it until I heard his voice calling out very cheerily, ‘‘ Well, I’ve 
come back, yousee!” “Yes, I see,” I replied; ‘“ but why have you . 
returned so soon ; and, good gracious ! why have you tied up your head 
like that?” I mmipht well ask such a question, for there was only one of 
F.’s eyes to be seen and a portien of his face. 

By this time he had reached the garden-gate, and I had rushed out 
into the blazing sunshine to meet him, and a more alarming figure 
never appeared in those quiet, peaceable regions. His light summer 
coat of Indian silk was streaked and spotted with blood, his beard was 
a clotted mass, and the only parts of. his face visible were as white as a 
sheet. I gazed at him in blank amazement, I was so puzzled to see him 
laughing, and yet in such a state. Although I did not speak, he has told me 
since I /ooked an inquiry all over, eyebrows and all. He was afraid of fright- 
ening me by telling me the truth, so he began a series of fibs, which I hope 
may be forgiven him for the sake ofthe kind motive which prompted them. 
‘‘T’vehad a fall and scratched my face,” was his first invention. ‘‘ Nonsense,” 
I cried ; “I can’t believe you’ve tumbled off that absurd little pony ; 
it’s as quiet as a dog, and you, who never get thrown from spirited 
horses, to persuade me you have had an accident with that small creature ! 
—I don’t believe it.” FF. laughed, for it certainly did seem an impro- 
bable story, so he tried something else. ‘ Oh, it’s nothing at all, a mere 
scratch. You go inside, and I will just run to the well and bathe it with 
cold water.” ‘You won’t get nd of me in that fashion, young man,” 
I answered sternly; ‘come indoors directly, and let me see what 
you have been doing to yourself.’ Poor F. began to feel rather faint 
from loss of blood and riding in the hot sun, so he succumbed meekly 
to my tyranny, and went into the drawing-room, sitting himself down in 
an arm-chair; but still he kept his hand firmly over his bandaged 
eyebrow, and said, “ Now go away, and I’ll manage it.” The more he 
wanted to conceal his wound from me, the more sure I felt it was 
_ Something very bad, so I pretended to make very light of it, and 
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declared I would not stir, so at last he allowed me to take off the 
bandage of pocket-handkerchiefs dipped in water, and disclosed a 
tremendous gash on his forehead, cutting down into the eyebrow. I 
felt very faint and sick, but said bravely, “ Oh, I'll patch you up; it is 
not much.” (You see I began to tell stories too!) FF. took heart at 
my apparent unconcern, to say, “‘Is my eye there?” < Your eye | - 
I shrieked, “I am sure I hope so. Why do you think there is anything 
the matter with it?” 

‘Well, you see, I have not been able to find out if it was all right 
ever since the blow was 
given, so I only wanted to 
know.” 

I hastily got a basin of 
cold water and a sponge, 
and we soon cleared the 
eye, which, thank God, 
was perfectly uninjured ; 
then I entrusted F. with 
a sponge, to hold over the 
. wound, whilst I brought 
© all my little books on sur- 
| * gery, and spread them 
eed open on the table; but 
it took us both a long 
“(>» time to find the proper 
‘=~ place, and F. teased me 
dreadfully by calling out, 
‘* Here you are,” and then 
proceeding to read aloud 
directions for lancing a 
’ whitlow, or “ eradicating ” 
a bunion, or some such irrelevant matter. At last I found “ Cuts and 
Gashes,” which was just the thing, for this was both a cut avd a gash; and 
then we got some plaister, and made the most successful and beautiful 
dressing of that wound which ever was seen. I don’t believe it could 
have been better done in St. George’s Hospital, It did not hurt a bit, 
I suppose because there is not much flesh on the forehead ; at all — 
events, it got perfectly well in a few weeks. I was very glad when the 
wound healed, on account of the strawberry-picking ; for the book said 
“a light diet” was to be observed, and F.. decided that strawberries and 
cream constituted a light diet. It was in the height of the fruit season, 
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and we had banks of strawberries in full bearing, so I used to begin 
gathering strawberries before breakfast, and go on until it was too dark 
to see, and F. devoured them as fast as I brought them into the house. 
Certainly he ate nothing else, but I did not know until then that any 
one human being could consume so many strawberries. 

But I am forgetting all this time that I have not told you how the 
accident happened. ‘That is soon done, however. When F. arrived at 
the home-station, he found no work going on, the manager storming 
and raving at the Buster, who was balancing himself on the top of his 
three bales, declaring that he would not receive any more, whilst some 
of the shearers had armed themselves with a long slender rail which they 
used as a battering-ram ; but the Buster was too nimble for them, and 
each time they hoisted this unwieldy weapon upon their shoulders, and 
charged him with it, he dodged down behind a bale, and so escaped. 
He was very tipsy, and in a furious, blind passion ; F. does not think 
he even recognised his master, who desired the shearers to desist from 
their efforts to sweep him off the bales, and came fearlessly up to the 
side of the cart. F. was quite unarmed, and had not even a riding- 
switch in his hand ; he climbed up on the hind wheel, but even then 
could only reach the Buster’s foot; he took hold of the hem of his 
trouser-leg quite good-humouredly, shook it to attract his attention, and 
said, ““ Now come down, Buster, and don’t be a fool.” The infuriated 
giant called out, “No; I won’t come down,” and struck at poor F. as 
he spoke, bringing the bale-hook down with all his force on his upturned 
face, and tearing down his forehead and cheek. No wonder F. thought 
his eye was out! The shearers were so enraged when they saw F.’s 
face covered with blood, that they picked up their rail again, ran at the 
Buster—who stood paralysed fora moment—and swept him right off 
his legs, with a crash, to the ground. Doubtless he was much hurt too, 
but no one was sorry for him, and F. had, hurt as he was, to protect his 
fallen foe, or the men would have pommelled him nearly to death. He 
slunk away, as soon as he could escape, and was never heard of in that 
part of the country again, whilst F. came home to the books upon 
surgery and the diet of strawberries and cream, 
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LUCY’S DREAM. 


UCY lived in a large house in the country. Of course you have 
all been in the country. I do not mean a month spent at 
Brighton, or at Hastings, in the hot summer months, where the houses 
are all as proud and stuck-up as those in London, and where, instead 
of roaming about yellow buttercup fields and woody lanes, you are dried 
up on scorching brown sand. No, you will not know the kind of house. 
that Lucy lived in, unless you have been in one of our beautiful midland 
counties, and then perhaps you have even seen the very house. It is 
built of red bricks, and has a great number of tall peaked windows in 
it. It was built so very long ago, that the bricks in front of the windows 
are now discoloured, and look as if the poor windows had been weeping 
at being obliged to stare at the same melancholy trees for so many years. 
But in summer time virginia-creepers and jasmine climb up the walls 
and hug the bricks so closely that they wipe the tears away, or, at least, 
do not let any one see them. 

Perhaps you would rather hear about Lucy than about her house. 
Well, she had no brothers or sisters, and no mamma, only a very kind 
papa and a governess to take care of her. Her papa was out all day ; 
and in the evening he used to take little Lucy on his knee, and hear all 
that she had been doing in the day-time. - 

One evening Lucy was very tired, and was ; glad to nestle in her 
papa’s arms. Whilst he was smoking his cigar, she lay back and watched, 


with a serious face, the long rings of smoke that twisted round and 
round. 


‘‘ Papa, where do you get cigars from?” | 

‘¢What, does not my little Lucy know? has not Miss Cram taught 
you that ?” 

“No; I don’t believe Miss Cram knows anything about it. She 
can never remember that my best doll-child is Solferina and not Dolly. 
Tell me, please, papa.” 

Then her papa told her that the tobacco was brought all the way 
from Cuba, and that it was a high plant, with long yellowish-green leaves, 
and that it was dried and rolled up; and he told her, too, about the 
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noble Sir Walter Raleigh, who first brought it over for Englishmen to 
smoke. Before he had quite finished his tale, little Lucy was fast asleep, 
and in a fairy land of her own. She thought that she was in a thick 
forest of these plants with the long waving leaves, and that, dancing 
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amongst them and under them, she saw a number of little elves in gauzy, 
floating yellow dresses. These elves were singing and skipping, and 
seemed very happy, when all at once they stopped their play and listened. 
They heard a heavy step, and peeped between the leaves on all sides ; 
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next they wrung their hands as if in terror; and then one of them, a 
sharp-looking little elf, broke off a long leaf from the nearest plant, and 
throwing himself on the ground, turned over and over until he was 
quite rolled up in it. The other elves did not at first quite under- 
stand what he was up to; but as the capital idea struck them, they 
clapt their hands, and plucking the longest leaves, followed his ex- 
ample. Soon, instead of a beautiful waving green palace, there were 
only thick brown stalks 
looking like monuments 
up at the sky, while 
the ground was covered 
with yellow little pillows. 
The step drew nearer, 
and presently a tall man 
stood where the little 
elves had been dancing. 
He was dressed in bright- 
coloured satin and vel- 
vet, and looked so hand- 
some, frank, and kind, 
that had the elves but 
waited to look at him, they 
could not then have been 
so silly as to hide them- 
selves. He stared round 
amazed at the desola- 
tion of the place, and 
touched curiously with 
his foot some of the little 
round balls onthe ground. 
At last he sat down on 
a bank near, and then just at his foot saw one poor little elf weeping 
bitterly. | 
“Qh, my poor friends my poor friends !” he cried. 
‘‘ Why, who art thou, sprite?” said the tall man. 
‘‘T am but an unhappy little elf who has lost all his comrades.” 
‘‘ Poor little fellow, stay thy tears, and it shall all be well with them. 
Your foolish little playmates thought that I was worse than I am, and 
have hidden themselves in those poisonous leaves ; nay, do not touch 
them, or you may be poisoned too.” 
‘What, my friends all dead !” sobbed the elf. 
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“Not so; not quite so bad as that.” 

Here the tall man picked up one of the rolls, and Lucy look- 
ing on the ground saw that all the leaves had turned a dark brown, 
for they had withered after being plucked, and the sun had dried 
them. When Lucy looked up again, instead of the tall man, she saw 
Miss Cram, in her stone-coloured silk, with her corkscrew curls and 
white lappets, whilst with her black-mittened hands she held a brown 
roll to her mouth, and 
puffed away as if she had 
been used to smoking 
all her life. 

“Now, attention,” said 
Miss Cram to the little 
elf; “observe your com- 
rades rising.” 

At these words there 
could be seen through the 
whiffs of smoke the thin, 
vapory figures of the elves, 
as they twisted and turned 
round and round, and at 
last disappeared. ‘“ They 
will fly to a place of safety 
now,” she said, “but I 
must persuade my friends 
to help me, for I cannot 
liberate all these foolish 
animalcule by myself.” 

“But don’t you think — 
other big people might Zz 3 
perhaps hurt my dear,dear  -~= 
brothers?” asked the elf. 

“No, for none shall perceive them, but those who are blessed by 
the fairies.” 

‘Thanks, thanks,” said the little elf, and before Miss Cram could 
stop him, hé too had plucked a yellow leaf, and throwing himself down, 
rolled himself round and round in it, impatient to be smoked away, for 
he longed so much to join his little friends. 

“Lucy, Lucy, is it not time for Bedfordshire ?” 
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A SCENE IN FRANCE IN NOVEMBER, 1870. 


I. 


U-LU HUCHARD was the third daughter and fifth child of 
Madame Huchard, widow of a crape manufacturer, who had 
owned the only factory in the village of Saule Moulin. At thirteen, she 
was half child, half little old woman. She was not singular in this, for 
her mother and her elder sisters Titine and Ninie were likewise divided 
in their natures. They were staid, industrious, and careful to an extreme 
degree. Ninie, aged eighteen, the wild one of the family,—regarded by 
the others as something like an eccentric rough English girl,—did not 
dream of doing anything but working with her needle for hours at a time 
every day. Her most striking escapades had been digging with her own 
hand and foot in the garden-court, and tempting her brother Constance 
to take her with him when walking beyond the village street. Lu-lu, 
whose education had been presided over alternately by Titine and 
Ninie—who had been taught at a school in the next large town—was a 
model of home education, so far as method and punctuality were con- 
cerned. Her copybook, sums, and musical exercises were done as 
neatly and precisely as a clerk keeps his books, and were so rarely be- 
hind time, that a timekeeper would have got no fines from Lu-lu. The 
little girl had also learnt to darn, to sew on buttons, and to make and 
mend her doll’s clothes expertly. She kept her own compartment of the 
wardrobe, with her best clothes deposited in the drawers in a manner 
which augured well for their preservation to the extreme old age of 
clothes. Lu-lu would no more have thought of taking off her hat and 
silk jacket, in which she went to church on Sundays and saint-days, 
without smoothing out every fold, rubbing out every crease, and finally 
consigning the articles to silver paper and bandboxes, than English girls 
would think of going to bed in their walking-dresses. 

But though Lu-lu had been treated as a rational and responsible 
creature by being confirmed and received as a member of her Church, 
she did many things, and left many other things undone, which would 
have amazed and affronted a heedless English girl of the same age. 
Lu-lu still dressed dolls, if she did not play withthem. She went to bed 
punctually at seven o’clock in the evening, and read nothing, sacred or 
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profane, beyond the routine of her lessons. With her elder and graver 
brother Paul, who managed the factory, she would no more have pre- 
sumed to converse, though he sometimes played a little with her when 
he was in the humour, than she would with an archbishop or a prime 
minister. . 

Madame Huchard and her two elder daughters did not dress dolls. 
They were sufficiently occupied dressing larger, animated dolls, when 
not engaged feeding these dolls. Not that Madame and her daughters 
were exceptionally vain and given to gourmandism, but though they were 
not poor, they had been accustomed to devote themselves to such pur- 
suits, and knew nothing more interesting than a little social gossip, and 
their own individual fancies and aspirations. Titine was the greatest 
dreamer of the family—a greater dreamer even than Paul, who, besides 
being a man of business, was somewhat of a philosopher and a politician, 
though he never breathed it to the women of the family. No more did 
Titine, who was a quick, reserved girl. She concealed the aspirations 
which floated for ever in the pure, highly-rarefied atmosphere of cloud- 
land, and which were altogether different from the thoughts and wishes 
of an intelligent, independent English girl. Indeed, her mother was a 
little grieved by Titine’s tendency to preoccupation and abstraction, and 
if she could, would have cured her of the habit. 

Madame, Titine, and Ninie went to bed at nine. Except their 
“ Book of Hours” and the “ Imitation,” they read few books, and these 
_ few only under strict control and direction. They abstained from 
- touching Paul’s translations of English histories, essays, and romances, 
as they would from fire. Madame dipped into the provincial newspaper 
to ascertain who was born, married, and dead, and to see what sales 
were advertised ; but she went no farther, and did not trust it with its 
foolish story to the hands of her daughters. The girls practised music 
at home, and joined in private concerts with their friends and acquaint- 
ances. But though Saule Moulin was in a pretty and healthy country 
district, with not only willow-trees in graceful groups, but chestnuts in 
rich masses, sheltering the village, and its crimson beetroot and russet 
cornfields, the Huchards saw little of the rural beauty around them, 
and had the appearance of the dwellers in a town. Madame and her 
daughters never thought of walking, and in the finest weather would stay 
in the house for a week at a time. Happily for them, the house, with its 
flower-court and outside stair to the verandah, was very airy. Madame 
regarded walking as a waste, not only of her daughters’ time and dress, 
but of her own. She would not allow them to walk the length of the 
village street unattended, and did not herself care to go alone beyond 
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the village. To have traversed the two miles of broken, picturesque 
woodland road between Saule Moulin and Haut Moulin—the next village 
—in the broadest daylight without a companion, would have been an 
enterprise exceeding Madame’s courage. Ninie had on one occasion 
taken it upon her to make the excursion with her brother Constance. 
She had destroyed what her mother thought a frightful quantity of kid 
and muslin, had been fatigued and exhausted, and had required no end 
of tisane to recover her. Altogether, the exploit had been considered 
so little to Ninie’s credit, that her family, who were good-natured and 
affectionate, never mentioned it before her. Titine, Ninie, and Lu-lu 
were therefore waxen-faced and slight in proportion to their ages: too 
heavy a price to pay for their air of refinement. With her black hair 
rolled and piled above her square, white forehead, Titine was not unlike 
a visionary Joan d’Arc or Eugénie Guérin waging war with all grossness. 
Ninie, whose mouse-brown hair was plaited in coils behind her ears, 
whose small nose was turned up, and her mouth exceedingly mobile, was 
piquante. But Lu-lu, with the plaits of her long dark hair dangling 
down her back, was all eyes, sharp-pointed nose, elbows, and hair-tails, 
and, for the present, an undeniable scarecrow. Titine was emancipated 
from the black apron and bib ; but Ninie and Lu-lu still had it protecting 
their muslin dresses. 

One hot afternoon last summer, all the women of the Huchard family 
were gathered together in the white-painted, carpetless sa/on opening on 
the verandah. Madame was at her escritoire, busied in spite of the heat 
with her account-book. Titine was engaged with her favourite silk 
embroidery. She worked exquisitely beautiful neckties, scarfs, shawls, 
whole gowns in sprigs of flowers, after the pattern of the tasteful old 
brocades. 

Ninie had just made her entrance from a pantry at the sa/on door, 
with a small tray, on which was a sample pot of newly-made comfiture, 
which she wished to show her mother. Mariette, the chief servant, had 
been stirring the compote, but Ninie’s face was flushed and her tongue 
burnt with tasting the preparation as she had anxiously watched the im- 
portant process. Lu-lu had been denied admission to the sanctuary of 
cooking, and was sitting with a shade of sulkiness on her face, weaving 
lace to such purpose that she had completed a Marie Stuart cap which 
would have suited either a large doll or a small lay figure such as mil- 
liners employ for a block. She killed two dogs with the single stone of 
her doll, and while acting as if she believed that it was an elegant young 
woman, to whom she behaved as a devoted waiting-maid, Lu-lu was 
shrewd enough to make her toy fulfil the functions of a block mummy. 
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But at this moment she did not hold her doll, but was forcing Spitz, her 
little German terrier, to serve her ends instead, and to his disgust was 
fitting the cap on his three-cornered, curly, iron-grey head. ? 

+ Paul Huchard walked into the room. He was a young fellow with 
a pointed beard and moustache, knitted forehead, and restless mouth. 
In proportion to his sisters, he was wonderfully big and strong, though 
but of middle size. His entrance at this moment in his office-coat 
caused every one to start and look up. Paul was due at the second 
breakfast, when he embraced his mother, and took his chocolate, 
Sricassée, or slice of pie, bread, and fruit from her hands. So was he due 
at dinner, when he carved for his mother and sisters ; but to see him in 
the family-room, late in an afternoon, when there was no party, was a 
strange sight. After the factory closed, Paul was in the habit of taking 
his pleasure. He would go and meet such young men as were within 
walking and riding distances, and practise shooting, or engage in any 
other amusement with them; he would go and see the girl he was to 
marry; or he would stay at home and read in his own room, or try 
experiments in chemistry in a room at the factory. 

Paul had a newspaper in his hand, and looked excited. 

‘‘ Listen,” he said; “ the Duc de Gramont has declared war.” 

There was a stir and murmur, even though the announcement fell on 
dull, uninformed ears. 

‘‘What! have we an affair in the Crimea again?” inquired Ninie 
innocently. 

Madame was not quite so ignorant and unprepared. The curé had 
told her something that morning ; the shopkeepers, where she did her 
shopping, had spoken of the prospects of the country ; and her friend, 
Madame Chapelle, whose son was in the army, had helped to enlighten 
her. 

“Hold! Will it affect trade and prices, Paul?” she asked anxiously. 

“Tt will affect everything,” Paul answered laconically, preparing to 
carry his news to other quarters. 

When Paul had gone, Madame began to talk a little to the girls of 
what her grandmother had told her of the days of the great Napoleon. 
What shocking hardships! what glorious victories! The girls listened; 
but the effect was very much the same as when Lu-lu read in her lessons 
of the arrival of the Normans or the outrages of the Jacquerie—a state 
of things with which the listeners had nothing to do. 

Notwithstanding, a dim echo of life less narrow and more heroic 
awoke in these slumbering, imprisoned hearts ; so that when Titine and 
Ninie went to the piano, instead of the usual “Ave Marias” and Rondes, 
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they selected the “ Marseillaise,” ‘‘Partant pour la Syrie,” and “Les 
Hirondelles ;” and played and sang them with a thrill of sympathy which 
reached even Lu-lu and Madame. 


104 


Within a month Paul found it alike to be his duty and mterest to 
close the factory. Years before, during the life of his father, he had 
drawn a soldier’s number, and obstinately declining a substitute, had 
served his term in the army. And now he scorned to claim his exemp- 
tion as a widow’s son so long as his mother had his brother Constance— 
a bold student on the eve of returning from college—to remain with her 
and keep an eye on the closed factory. Paul joined the levy made from 
the department to retrieve the early losses at Thionville and Gravelotte. 
It mattered nothing what were his political opinions; the foe was on 
French soil, the country was in danger, and Paul Huchard, with scores 
of thousands of gallant Frenchmen, could not tarry behind. 

This determination and its execution were a terrible blow to his 
mother. ‘The girls, especially Lu-lu, realised in a less degree how dear 
Paul was to them, and what his absence implied. They were a united 
and affectionate family, notwithstanding that there were dawning dif- 
ferences between the young men and the women on Church matters. 
The sharpest pang which Paul’s departure inflicted on Titine was his 
declining to go with her to make votive offerings to their patron saint 
before he started, and saying to her, ‘‘Be my patron saint yourself, and 
pray for me, Titine. I have faith in your prayers.” 

Paul’s sisters were very busy during the two days allowed them to fill 
his kit. They were respectful and tender to their mother’s distress ; but 
Lu-lu rather wondered why such a lump came into her throat when her 
brother kissed her and whispered to her as if he were not coming back 
presently, “Be a good girl, and do your duty to our mother, all your 
life, my little Lu-lu.” Until that imstant it had been Lu-lu’s secret 
opinion that it was exceedingly becoming of Zaya Chapelle, who had 
been affianced to Paul the year before, to be bitterly afflicted at his 
departure. Not that Lu-lu was at all heartless; but her big brother was 
widely removed from her, and was so high and dry in his reserve and 
thoughtfulness, that she could scarcely comprehend how his absence 
could be any loss to Zaya beyond that of her daily bouquet. 

. The house at Saule Moulin was dull, however, to more than Madame, 
now that Paul’s step had ceased to be heard in the corridor, and his 
gruff, teasing greeting to season the second breakfast and the dinner. 
Unchecked by their mother, the girls took to prying into the newspaper 
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to ascertain if they could when Paul’s regiment had been heard of. They 
were prompted to the search by Zaya Chapelle, who came every day to 
sit with their mother, and talk to her of Paul. Thus a little chatting of 
marches, fortifications, generals, mitrailleuses, and Turcos, let in some 
air and light on the old stale and flat conversation about dresses and 
dishes, who had been seen at morning mass, and what guests had 
failed to do honour to the curé’s niece’s fé/e, Titine began to envy the 
Sisters of good Vincent de Paul, who were not consecrating themselves 
to contemplation, but were going out with the doctors to nurse the 
wounded. Ninie was guilty of speculating whether, if she had been a 
peasant girl, she might not have liked to see the world as a vivandiére in 
Paul’s regiment. Lu-lu asked herself if she could have consented to give 
up Spitz, had Paul taken it into his head to take him with him—the 
Zouaves being supposed to go to the wars with cats on their shoulders. 

Still the girls and poor Madame longed for a sight of Constance’s 
merry pug nose and the sound of his nimble tongue to break the sense 
of desertion and monotony from which they could not escape. 

But Lu-lu, to her dismay, found that the war-times had changed 
Constance more than any one. The boisterously gay college-lad had 
heard tidings and had come to conclusions which were long in reaching 
the half-stifled and buried provincial women. Constance was sobered 
into almost solemn gravity and stern earnestness. His mother had no 
longer to complain of his giddiness, and inattention to everything save 
pleasure. There were no more gavottes and entrechats danced ‘with 
Lu-lu—no more jokes of dressing Spitz in Paul’s old coats and caps, and 
teaching the dog to sit up and beg in that costume on a chair at the end 
of the table, that he might greet the elder brother of the family as his 
representative when entering to preside at a meal. Lu-lu walked fot 
lornly about the house, mourning the loss of her playfellow, w:thout 
guessing that what had made a care-burdened, earnest man of Constance 
might transform her into a womanly girl, 

Lu-lu and Titine were sitting in a comer of the verandah, shaded by 
a broad-leaved maple. The two were weaving chaplets of immortelles, 
in anticipation of the anniversary of a young companion’s death. Their 
task was interrupted by the appearance of Constance, in a state of 
agitation which his growing manliness could not altogether control. He 
wanted to consult with his elder sister on the best way of breaking 
to their mother tidings just received from the seat of war. It was a hot, 
still day, with a sort of pause in nature, at the time of the year when there 
is a lull in agricultural work—between the corn harvest and the vintage. 
Lu-lu had been in the half-wilderness which stretched behind the house 
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and the factory, and had brought back with her a bouquet of marigolds 
and blue scarlet salvia, which, in their vivid, perishing glow, contrasted 
strongly with the fixed pale stars of the white, and the sad, sickly stars 
of the yellow amaranth. She had given the half of her flowers to her 
sister, and the two girls had fastened them in the breasts of their delicate 
pale grey dresses, in place of those fine little knots of ribbon, in the 
making and wearing of which Frenchwomen excel. 

The occupation in which the girls were so tranquilly engaged jarred 
on Constance’s excited nerves. 

“ Throw away those nasty immortelles,” the lad protested. “They 
smell of sticky, surfeiting liquorice, and are no more like heavenly 
blossoms than a wax figure is like aman. Better to think of the living 
than of the dead—if, indeed, to tend the living be not the noblest 
homage to the dead. Titine, the army has been surrounded at 
Sedan; the Emperor has surrendered; Paul and all the rest are 
prisoners !” 

The despised, dim flowers dropped from Titine’s nerveless grasp. 
Next moment, with an instinctive impulse, she plucked the brilliant 
' flowers, symbols of splendour and exultation, from her breast, and flung 
them with detestation of her own light-heartedness on the floor, from 
which Lu-lu picked them up in regretful tenderness and wonder. 

‘‘ Alas, what a blow!” Titine cried, staggering under it. ‘ What 
then, Constance?” 

“The Germans march upon Paris—our Paris, our capital. Every 
man rushes to the rescue, and I too, Titine,” vowed Constance. 

‘And leave us and our mother, whom Paul entrusted to thee, 
Constance?” replied Titine, in low reproachful accents. 

‘¢Where will our mother, and all the mothers in France be, if France 
be ruined ?” replied Constance. ‘France is our mother’s mother, and 
Paris is the heart of France.” 

“ The city of St. Louis and St. Géneviéve,” murmured Titine, clasp- 
ing her hands. 

“The city of Lafayette and Roland, of Pascal and Lacordaire, of 
De la Roche and Béranger,” cried Constance, in what was to him a most 
inspiring jumble. . 

‘¢What shall I do?” inquired Titine, responding to his appeal. 

* «Bid my mother let me go,” implored Constance. “ For the love of 
the country, and of men and women, let her send me to the defence of 
Paris. She wished one of her sons to wear the tonsure and the soutane. 
Here is an opportunity for another consecration.” 

‘“‘ Hush!” whispered Titine timidly. ‘“ But how dost thou propose 
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that we should manage? Alas! it is necessary for us still to exist,” 
deplored Titine, with naive simplicity. ; 

‘‘Saule Moulin is not in the line of march from the frontier,” ex. 
plained Constance, with the promptitude of a man who has thought the 
matter out and completed his arrangements. ‘Our uncle at Rouge- 
poits will furnish our mother with supplies till the factory be opened 
again.” 

The consultation was broken in upon by a burst of sobbing from 
Lu-lu, who was sitting on the floor in her black apron and bib, like a 
long-legged, long-armed baby. She had been engaged in the unaccus- 
tomed process of reflection on the affair of those nearly connected with 
her—affairs which were removed far beyond the contracted, deeply-worn 
grooves of her daily life. In her own way she had compassed and was 
digesting the first part of her brother’s communication, and was pierced 
with a sharp sting of remorse. 

‘Our Paul a prisoner?” she lamented. “Will he be confined ina 
dark, damp dungeon, like the man in Ninie’s song p— 

** ¢ File, file, pauvre Marie, 
File, file, pour le prisonnier,’ 
And I did not care very much for his going away. I left all the crying 
to Zaya Chapelle; I was so occupied in welcoming you, Constance,” 
she said to her younger brother reproachfully. ‘‘ But I am punished for 
it now that Paul, who was always so good to me at meal-times, is 
reduced to—to feed on—on miserable bread and water.” 

“Thou silly child! Paul is as well housed and fed as we are,” said 
Constance derisively. “‘ Yet, poor fellow ”—he corrected himself quickly 
in another tone—“ he is put on harder fare than bread and water ; heis 
set to eat his heart out, which is the cruellest diet of all. Women may 
thank God that it will save his life; but Paul is deprived of the single 
consolation of risking that life ten times over, and laying it down at last, 
if need be, for France in her anguish.” 


Ill. 

The result was what Constance had proposed. Madame Huchard 
was unable to cope in will with either of her devoted sons. Though not 
gifted with much independence of character, she was destined to present 
to her neighbours a distinguished spectacle of patriotism, in delivering up, 
without compulsion, both of her sons at the call of her country. The 
proclamation of the Republic made no difference to her. She accepted 
it without question, as she would have accepted stolidly any other reso- 
lution of the combined manhood of France, provided it did not touch 
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her religion. So the women in the factory-house at Saule Moulin began 
their forsaken, dreary, anxious life. 

Titine, Ninie, and Lu-lu were still young enough to learn. They 
succumbed, certainly, to suffering for a week or two, and doled out their 
stores with trembling niggardliness as the sole fight they could think of 
making against the approach of destitution. They swallowed the weakcst 
soup and ate the smallest morsels of Jouz//i reduced utterly to “rags,” 
and seasoned with tears. They accustomed themselves to make a 
wry face and gulp down unsweetened coffee. Although the autumn 
rains had set in, and early frosts were turning the leaves of the maple 
from green to gold, the girls shivered in their summer muslins and worn 
delaines, that they might save their warm clothes. What was worse, as 
pain of mind hurts more than pain of body, Titine, at least, was harassed 
by distracting cares and doubt. She was groping blindly in her pure and 
devout but morbid and superstitious heart, inquiring whether Paul and 
the whole family with him were punished for his slights to the saints and 
his daring controversies with the curé ; why the good God had not heard 
her fervent prayers that Paul might be forgiven and enlightened ; what 
penalties and privations were wanted to atone for the past, and propitiate 
for the future, the heavenly powers. These girls were far enough yet from 
grasping that grandest truth to which their brave brothers were after a 
fashion aspiring ; they could not yet glory in tribulation, nor could they 
believe that the worst might become the best to the brave. But the 
serious events of life, and the plain teachings of God in providence, that 
correspond with the teachings of His Word, were about to enlighten, 
brace, and instruct little by little the young, tender, womanly hearts. 

First, no doubt, the reports of the national losses and of the progress 
of the Germans became more and more distinct and overwhelming, while 
these facts, as they concerned the family, were mournfully realised. 
Lu-lu’s definition of the condition of a prisoner, if not fulfilled in the 
misfortune of one brother, was likely to be verified in the extremity of 
another. The dull women at home lamented the privations which they 
could not lighten, and started at shadows—dquailing before the danger of 
those they loved. Yet anxiety drew them out of themselves, and raised 
and dignified them by making them thoughtful and self-forgetful. Even 
Lu-lu began to ponder on life, its meaning and end, in place of dressing 
a doll and practising amateur cooking as her supreme objects. 

- Other strokes descended. Uhlans, troops of Bavarians, and Wur- 
tembergers—terrible enough even when they were recognised as some- 
thing less than brutal barbarians—were spreading, treading down, and 
eating up all before them like swarms of devastating locusts. Then the 
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Huchards heard that their uncle Jules had removed his family from 
Rougepoits across the frontier into Belgium, and had himself gone to 
Paris. He had effected his purpose under such difficulties, that he had 
not been able to do more than send a remittance to his sister-in-law, 
trusting it might be sufficient to maintain the little household at Saule 
Moulin until the tide of war had turned and peace was proclaimed. It 
was hard lines for the women of the Huchard family to be thus abandoned 
and cast on their own resources. Three months ago neither Madame 
nor her daughters could have imagined that they would survive such 
adversity. But now Madame herself, a prey to devouring care, the one 
moment crying, “ Ah! my poor Paul, yearning for us in Germany!” and 
the next, “Oh! my young hero Constance a martyr in Paris!” did not 
give way altogether, but took to dividing her funds into the most frac- 
tional instalments which could support the household for a week, so that 
she might make the most of her money. 

“ And we must not keep it all to ourselves, my mother,” urged the 
soft voice of Titine. “Mariette tells me that the families of our weavers, 
of some of those who loyally followed our Constance, and of others who 
can no longer get work, are already suffering, have no butcher’s meat for 
their fot-au-feu, and no cheese for their bread.” 

“Last night there were wounded men brought in a waggon to the 
auberge,” said Ninie, drawing a long breath; “ Zaya Chapelle told me 
¢hat she saw them carried in.” 

“‘Paul and Constance would wish all their old linen to go to the Poor 
soldiers, I am sure of it,” pleaded Lu-lu. 

“Certainly, my children,” said Madame, “let the food and clothes 
which we can spare be given to the Sisters for distribution among those 
more afflicted than ourselves.” 

But the Sisters had gone where there was more need of their services, 
so if the Huchards were to help their fellow-villagers, there was no other 
way of doing it than by being their own almoners. Madame was reluc- 
tant, even yet, to forego the stringent propriety of her code. But the 
girls begged earnestly for liberty to be of more use, and to show mercy 
where mercy was sorely called for. 

“The poor people cry for us, my mother.” The poor people will 
mot take a bite of us.” “ Zaya Chapelle will get her mother’s consent, 
and for the love of Paul go with us wherever she sees a rag of a uniform,” 
were sertences spoken on all sides. 

Thus the convent-like discipline of the family was relaxed, and 
Titine, Ninie, and Lu-lu went abroad on their errands of mercy. Titine 
«as the most prized by the old men and women. Ninie fared best with 
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the bustling, middle-aged housewives and workmen. Lu-lu discovered 
to her delight that none could brighten as she could the weary faces of 
the hunger-pinched, fever-clutched children. 

One infringement of family law led to another. Titine and Ninie’ 
actually walked to Haut Moulin and back again, in order to obtain from 
a grocer and chemist with whom the family had dealt for years a fresh 
supply of groceries and medicines. Ninie was not half so fatigued as 
on her escapade with Constance. ‘Titine was hardly fatigued at all as 
she looked abroad on the glorious autumn landscape, and inhaled de- 
licious draughts of the pure country air. There were sad enough sug- 
gestive sights on that pleasant road where apple crops were left to rot 
in the orchards, and every stack of grain and fodder was swept away in 
anticipation of the coming of the enemy. But these things did not 
strike girls to whom the novelty of the scene was wonderful. Titine had 
a half-fearful sense of keen enjoyment in straying beyond artificial 
bounds and restrictions. She felt a growing conviction that convent 
walls would crush and bury her, and doom her to a life of unnatural 
suppression, which, even when it was ecstatic, was not true human 
life. 

A bright idea occurred to Ninie, prompted by her mother’s racking 
trouble. Letters had come from Paul breathing courage and endurance, 
though doubtless he was writhing in his bonds. One of the doves of 
consolation sent out from the heaving, tottering ark of Paris had brought 
a few resolute, cheerful words from Constance. Still Madame could not 
take a moment’s rest. Her money was gradually dwindling, and how 
was it to be replaced? Harvest and vintage, so far as their proceeds 
went, had been but names. 

The winter was coming, and the Prussians were at the door, and 
would devour everything. In vain would the people husband their pro-— 
visions, or eke them out with common vegetables and fruit, or go 
abroad and cater for bargains, when at any moment their hoards might 
be taken to nourish the enemy. 

An attempt at traffic or barter, let it be ever so small, was the sole 
prospect of relief that presented itself. Ninie had heard at Haut Moulin 
that there was a house in the next manufacturing town which still did a 
little business, and laid up fabrics for sale at a convenient season. She 
satisfied herself by an interview with her brother’s old foreman that this 
house might receive a piece or two of crape from the Huchards, and 
that a web of Titine’s embroidery might probably be added to the sale, 
At least the venture was worth making. A few weavers could ;be got 
together, and their looms be set in motion by the raw material which was 
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yet in hand. But there was not a single clerk or accountant left to note 
the day’s reckonings, and make up the scanty accounts. 

“T think I could,” speculated Ninie, making great eyes of daring and 
enterprise. 

‘¢ Mademoiselle, the honour of your presence for but an hour a day 
would spur on the men, and put the hearts of lions in their breasts,” 
averred the grey-bearded foreman, not the less susceptible to gallant 
influences that he might have been Ninie’s grandfather. 

Ninie had some genius for arithmetic, and here was a dedication ot 
it equally filial and patriotic. Madame did not know what the world 
was coming to when she was persuaded to cross the threshold of the . 
factory, and entering the office, with its half-closed windows, :vcked 
desks and books, beheld Ninie perched on a high stool, with a pen be- | 
hind her small ear, poring over the blue pages of a ledger.. But Ninie . 
had never looked up more lovingly and brightly, and Lu-lu, who was - 
waiting for her, had even got a tinge of colour in her thin cheeks, and 
seemed thriving on short rations. | 

Happily, Madame was saved the further shock of hearing Ninie say | 
in confidence to Lu-lu, that she hoped when their brothers returned they 
would not depose her from her post now that she had got her foot into | 
the office, and liked it. And what would Paul and Constance think if 
she had added a new branch to their business in embroidered silks? _ 

A dreadful announcement took Saule Moulin by storm at ten o’clock . 
one night. So disturbed were all the old arrangements of the slumbrous 
little village, that ten—yea, eleven o’clock, often found orderly house- 
holds awake and astir in these days, nursing the sick, cooking and 
working for them ; holding meetings with each other, to compare notes 
and take counsel together, or to cluster round an improvised tribune, 
from which an excited reader read the last letter or newspaper. Scouts 
on the watch had been informed that a company of Prussians would pass 
through the village next day. A strange hush of expectation pervaded 
the village, mingled with shame, and resentment at being brought face 
to face with the enemy who had beaten France on battle-field after . 
battle-field, and was proceeding to further battles and bloodshed, and to 


the investment of the great stronghold containing the last flower of the __ 


nation. Closed doors and windows were the order of the day. Madame 
shrank into the darkest corner of her house, with Zaya Chapelle clasping 
her knees and thanking God that Paul was a prisoner, and not at Saule 
Moulin, to see, to go mad, and die. Titine and Ninie went about their 
ordinary work, with swelling hearts, downcast eyes, and heavy feet. 
They peep at doors and windows! TZvyey flatter the foe by gaping and 
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staring at his triumph! Never! But Lu-lu was but a child, and 
Mariette, now the sole servant of the family, was a genuine daughter of 
the people—these two must steal out and stare. Mariette, indeed, stole 
away to the house of a neighbour, where she had company and support, 
should the Germans be so insolent as to addressher. Lu-lu, more re- 
served and brave, stole down with Spitz to the paling of the garden- 
court, and, looking through the palisades, regarded with a shiver the 
hated Uhlans. Perhaps they were not Uhlans; but, as all is fish that 
comes to the net, so all the soldiers who approached the unhappy villages 
were Uhlans to the terrified villagers. 

Lu-lu saw rows of stalwart, fair-haired, bearded, and weather-beaten 
riders, the setting sun lighting up their helmets and the facings of their 
blue coats, the horses prancing, the bridles ringing as the troop came 
easily up the village street. Those men were not stained with anything 
worse than mud, and did not look so very fierce and cruel ; but they 
were the men who were keeping Paul in prison, and were going to shut 
up and fire on Constance. They had already made hundreds and thou- 
sands of girls like her fatherless and brotherless. Involuntarily Lu-lu 
clenched her slight hand, and was as much pleased as she was terrified 
when Spitz, turning against his own countrymen, and acting the part of 
a faithful mercenary, reared his grey crest and growled and barked 
hoarsely his defiance at the invaders. 

The Huchards had not seen the last of the Germans with the passing 
through of the main body. The rear-guard followed, and a party of 
them stopping and alighting, appalled the household by entering their 
court and knocking at their door. The factory-house was the principal 
one in the village, and quarters for the night were sought there by the 
commanding officer. Madame rose to the occasion, as the most timid 
and helpless mother will defend her brood. She commanded her 
daughters to remain in her room, and would not even suffer Mariette 
to deal with the German soldiers. Personally, and with tragic silence, 
she gave her accommodation and provisions, even when she accepted 
the equivalent in German money, for where were her sons, and what was 
the reason why the coins which she detested to handle, and could not sum 
up, were one of the straws between her family and starvation? The 
self-imposed guests read the tragic signs, and had respect for them, while 
they bore the poor woman no ill-will, Even when an honest phlegmatic: 
lieutenant came back the next morning unnoticed to pick up a gauntlet. 
which he had dropped, he heard without offence the comments of Ninie. 
and Lu-lu, who, bursting out of their confinement, were already examin-. 
ing the contents of the larder. The girls were exclaiming in disgust and 
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indignation at the fierce appetite of theGermans. “Ciel! the monsters 
have eaten up every inch of ham that was left—what would have 
served us, with omelettes and herbs, for a month.” ‘“ And they have 
licked up every drop of milk.” 

.. The lieutenant merely appalled them by popping his brazen-crowned 
head in at the door, and apologizing frankly for his share in the delin- 
quencies: “ Pardon, mesdemoiselles, for being hungry, and making a 
hearty supper.” 

Ninie and Lu-lu said to each other penitently three hours afterwards, 
they need not have grudged it him, for it was the last hearty supper that 
he would eat for many a day. The same hale lieutenant was brought 
back before noon borne in his men’s arms, and was laid, like a log of 
wood, on the very bed he had occupied on the preceding night; only 
that a log of wood has not light bushy hair and half-closed blue eyes, and 
does not bleed heavily from a bullet-wound. He had been riding behind 
his companions, and been shot, like a dog, in the back by a franc-tireur 
lurking behind a privet-bush. ‘ Paul and Constance would not have 
done this,” cried the shocked girls. ‘We must nurse him back to life 
if we can, to atone for this deed.” And Lu-lu cried for her enemy 
when, his mind wandering in the fever caused by his wound, he appeared 
to mistake her for some little daughter or sister, and asked if she were 
not sorry for his suffering. 
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AMY AND HER DOVES. 


YF ONCE knew a girl whose name was Amy. Amy is Aimée in 
French, you know, but this Amy was not a Loved little girl. 
She was an orphan, living in her rich uncle’s house. He had never 
liked Amy’s papa, and he was angrier than ever with him when he and 
Amy’s mamma died of a fever, without leaving any money to support 
Amy. Her uncle at once took charge of her, but she could see that he 
had no love for her, and it was miserable to Amy to live with people 
who didn’t love her. She was a very affectionate little girl, and her 
mamma and papa had made much of her. They had lived in a good 
many homes, and some of them were not very comfortable places, but 
Amy had been thoroughly happy in them all. She was nobody, she 
felt, in Uncle Stephen’s grand house. She was not scolded, or beaten, 
or half-starved, but she was either overlooked, or else looked down 
upon. Her uncle had taken her into his house because she was his 
dead sistei’s child, but he looked annoyed when she ca//ed him uncle. 
Her aunt, who explained to her that she was only her aunt by marriage, 
took care that she had good food and good clothes, but the only kisses 
Amy got from her aunt were one in the morning and one at night 
upon her forehead. Poor little Amy could not help thinking that they 
felt more like two splashing drops of thawing snow than kisses. The 
governess who taught Amy’s cousins taught Amy too, and perhaps she 
thought that she made no difference between her pupils; but Amy fan- 
cied, at any rate, that she got a good deal less praise, and a good deak 
more blame, than her cousins got, however she might try to please. It 
was rather hard work for Amy to learn book lessons, and, therefore, 
when she had giyen up a good deal of time to master some particularly 
hard lesson, her spirits were damped when Miss Mangnall took it all as 
a matter of course—did not give her even a kind /oo of encouragement 
to go on taking pains. All Amy’s girl cousins were older than herself. 
They did not torment her, but they held aloof from her with little airs 
of superiority. Amy had no stories to tell of jolly parties she had been 
at, funny sights and fine people she had seen. She had no handsome 
presents to exhibit. Amy’s greatest “treasures” were a tiny plain 
locket, with a little bit of her mamma’s hair in it, which her papa had 
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given her one birthday, and a bronze silhouette of her papa. The 
‘‘likeness” had no frame, and the locket had only a narrow bit of blue 
ribbon for a chain, but they were priceless treasures to Amy. She had 
brought them out one day when her cousins were exhibiting their 
bewildering variety of books, toys, smelling-bottles, necklaces, etc., etc. 
Janet, who was nearest to Amy in age, had said, “I shouldn’t like to be 
you, Amy. ‘You don’tseem to have got anything but your clothes—and 
papa and mamma pay for them. Haven't you got anything of your 
own?” Then Amy had brought out her treasures, but her cousins made 
such fun of them that poor Amy burst out crying, and ran away to lock 
them up once more in the little chipped, scratched workbox that was 
also her own property, and she never brought them out again when she 
thought any one was by. When she was alone she used to take them 
out and kiss them, until the glass of the locket, and the gilt scratches 
which represented her papa’s whiskers, were about equally dimmed. It 
was the silhouette which Amy thought it most necessary to apologise 
to in kisses. ‘Though the locket was very small and plain, it was still 
gold, and the hair inside had belonged to the sister of Amy’s 
cousins’ papa ; so they had not ventured to make open fun of that; but 
they had very openly turned up their noses at the. bronze silhouette. 
Janet, who prided herself on being satirical, had burst out laughing 
when she saw it, and said, “Oh, Amy, I didn’t know that your papa 
was a green man. That’s like being a public-house.” Amy’s boy 
cousin, who was about her own age, did not content himself with sa- 
tirical sneers at her papa. One day when she had been talking about 
him to her cousin, Master Percy blurted out, “‘ You needn’t brag about 
your papa, Amy. Jy papa says he was a low fellow. He married Aunt 
Emily because Aunt Emily was silly, and then he spent all her money, 
and my papa has got to take care of you.” Amy, quiet as she generally 
was, fired up at this, and there was a “scene” between her and Percy. 
Amy’s aunt, who had overheard the conversation, interposed, and 
scolded Percy for talking “in that ungentlemanlike way ;” but she did 
not love Amy any the better because she had been forced to scold her 
son on her account ; and Amy also got a little lecture on the bad tem- 
per she had shown at hearing what was, after all, the truth, however rude 
Percy might have been in telling it. Amy had been a merry little girl, 
I should think, when she lived with her papa and mamma, and Char- 
lotte, the servant who had stuck to papa and mamma through all their 
struggles. She could laugh, and romp, and say funny things then, I 
should say ; indeed, I know that she could, because I heard honest 
Charlotte tell about her fond, funny ways “at home.” But when she 
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felt that people round her did not love her, or want to love her, shy 
Amy became so quiet and shy, that the servants thought her a sulky 
little silly, and most strangers were of the same opinion. That was my 
notion of Amy at first, and her aunt and her cousins always encouraged 
the belief that she was a disagreeable, unsociable child. Amy did take 
long, lonely rambles, and at all times kept herself to herself as much as 
she could; but that was because she thought that everybody disliked 
her company, poor little soul. It was not pleasant sitting in the cold, 
dim bedroom, without a candle, when her cousins were gathered laugh- 
ing round the evening fire in the schoolroom, or going in to dessert 
dressed in their best; and Amy would very well have liked to have a 
companion in her long walks. However, she had companions, after all. 
Mamma and papa were dead, and Charlotte’s new place was two hun- 
dred miles from Uncle Stephen’s, but Amy made-believe that all three 
were by her to talk and to be talked to—and really almost came to be- 
lieve it at last, and then she got almost reconciled, when she was alone, 
to the lonely life she led at her uncle’s, One day when I was out for a 
walk, I came upon the lonely little girl seated with her back against a 
hedge-bank, and chatting away in most talkative style. She was making 
tea for mamma and papa, in buttercups, and bidding Charlotte bring in 
more bread-and-butter on a daisy-plate, and then take her own tea in 
the ditch-kitchen, and mind to take a good one. As I stood listening 
on the other side of the hedge, taking care not to disturb her, to the 
little maid’s prattle, I got a very different notion of her from the one I 
had had before. Instead of being a selfish, sulky little girl, she was 
plainly full of love and quiet fun. Shortly afterwards, when I was sitting 
with her aunt, a servant came into the room, and said that a person had 
called, and wanted to see Miss Amy. 

‘What kind of a person ?” 

“A decentish sort of party, mum—she says she was Miss Amy’s 
nurse.” 

‘‘ Show her in here, and go up to the schoolroom and ask Miss 
Mangnall to let Amy come down.” 

It was Charlotte, of course, who came in; a fresh-coloured, hearty- 
looking woman of about thirty. She expressed her gratitude so profusely 
for the kindness that had been shown to her little pet by her uncle and 
aunt, “though, arter all, who could help being kind to her, pretty dear?” 
She was so loud in her praises of Amy and her papa and mamma, that 
her aurt looked both confused and annoyed. She was no better pleased 
when ’Amy rushed into Charlotte’s hug, laughing and crying, and 
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“Oh, I'm so happy. You’ve come to live close by, haven’t you, 
Lotty ?” 4 

Charlotte pulled a long face, as well as blushed, when she answered, 
“« No, my precious, I’m married, and I’m a-goin’ out to Port Natal, in 
Africky. We only came up to London last night, and we’ve got to be 
aboard in the London Docks to-morrow noon, but I couldn’t go out of. 
the country without seeing you again, my pet. I’d have wrote, but you 
know I can’t write. Hows’ever, my husband shall write for me now, and 
if you'll be so good, ma’am, as to let Miss Amy give me a answer now 
and then, I shall take it very kindly. It'll cheer me up in them foreign 
parts. I’ve known her since she was a baby. My arms was the first she 
was ever in, and if you’d be pleased, ma’am, to let Miss Amy have a little 
good-bye gift I’ve got for her, I'll thank ye kindly. You was always 
fond of doves, Amy dear, and wanting to have a pair, so I’ve brought 
you two in a wicker cage. They won't be no trouble, ma’am, because 
Miss Amy will be only too glad to look after them, pretty dear—and if 
their keep’s a consideration, I'll gladly pay for it beforehand, if you'll 
excuse me for mentioning it, ma’am, to a lady like you, ma’am.” 

Amy’s aunt was annoyed, but she could not help laughing. She was 
somehow vexed to see Amy so fond of Charlotte, and hear Charlotte so 
full of love and praise of Amy and her dead parents; but Amy’s aunt: 
was not mean enough to grudge her little orphan niece food for a pair 
of doves. Charlotte was told that Amy could, of course, accept the 
birds; and the doves were brought in out of the hall, and handed over 
to their new mistress, and then there was more hugging between Amy 
and Charlotte, and, crying all the time herself, Charlotte pretended to 
make fun of Amy for crying, and at last, to get away at all, she was fairly 
obliged to run away. 

You can fancy what pets they made of her doves. The cage was 
generally hung up in a lumber-room at the top of the house; for although 
Amy’s aunt had allowed the doves to be left, she had soon discovered 
that their cooing was “ tiresome,” and told Amy that she must keep them 
somewhere out of hearing. So Amy had carried them up into the box- 
room, and there, except when it was fine enough to carry them out fora 
walk, she spent most of her leisure time with her pets. Nobody in the 
house seemed to care for the doves except Amy, and nobody seemed 
to have any love for Amy except the doves.: One of them she called 
“Mamma,” and the other “‘ Papa.” They became so tame, that when 
she opened their cage door they would fly out together on to her head 
or into her lap, or one would light on her right shoulder and the other 
on her left, and there they would sit cooing, nestling in her hair, and 
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rubbing their beaks against her cheeks—the dove’s way of kissing. The 
middle of November came, and Amy took her doves out to enjoy the 
Martinmas summer which had come after a long spell of cold, rainy 
weather. > Most of the leaves had fallen from the trees; but the air was 
still and warm, and the sky was almost as blue, and the sun was almost 
as bright as on a fine day in June. Amy put down her cage on a little 
knoll in a little wood, where I happened to meet her, and let her doves 
out. They rustled about in the sunlit fallen leaves, and very beautiful 
did the creamy couple look as they picked their way over the russet, 
crimson, and pale gold. They perched themselves upon a sunny bough, 
and cooed drowsily as they warmed their backs. They flew overhead 
in little circles. ‘“ Mamma” got tired presently, and came back into the 
cage, but ‘“ Papa” kept on flying round and round, flecking the blue sky 
like a snowy littlecloud. Suddenly there was a bang, and down dropped 
poor “ Papa.” Some little rascal, loafing about with a pistol, had shot 
him. Amy rushed to the rescue, but.“ Papa” was quite dead when she 
brought him back to the cage, and widowed “‘ Mamma” pined away and 
died about three weeks afterwards. Amy buried them both in the little 
wood, and put up a little tombstone. I offered to buy her another pair 
of doves, but she would not have them. 

“Tt wouldn’t be kind to the new doves,” she said, “ because I could 
never love them as well as I did mine.” 
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<é UNNY, dear, tell us what you used to play at when you was a 

little girl.” So many times has this request been made to me, 
that I begin to think there is nothing in the story way which, in the 
opinion of the children of my acquaintance, at all comes up to anecdotes 
of the amusements, the adventures, and especially the naughtiness of 
their elders in the old days long ago, when all the world was young. As 
the children, whom I only know by proxy, of these pages cannot be very 
different in their tastes from the little circle which closes round me when- 
ever I enter a nursery or a play-room, I hope to amuse them also by an 
account of what once amused me. My games may appear as old- 
fashioned as my toys certainly have become, but their childhood cannot 
be happier than mine. I hope it is as happy. 

Now I am going to shut my eyes tight, so that I may not see how 
shocked you all are, whilst I tell you what was the very first thing I can 
remember playing at. Mud-pies! Is it not dreadfule Yes, I am 
afraid it is an instinct strongly implanted in the child-nature, the love of 
mud-pies, for before I made mine I cannot recollect ever seeing other 
children making them, nor was I ever told of the existence of such 
things, and yet there was the taste, and the skill too, quite full-blown. 
If ever children appeared to be guarded by circumstances from falling 
into such low ways, little Jessie and I were those children, for we lived 
in the country, and we always went out walking with no less than three 
grown-up people to look after us ; and yet we made mud-pies! Every 
morning we were taken to the garden, which was a very large one, and 
at some distance from the house; the gardener’s cottage stood at the 
end of it, and as soon as we reached this point, the party dispersed: the 
governess used to take a book out of her pocket and sit down on a bench 
to read quietly, whilst the nurse commenced an earnest conversation 
with the gardener, who always happened to be in and out of his house 
at that hour. As she afterwards married him, I suppose they found a 
great deal to say to each other; but I used to think her very brave to 
speak to so forbidding and stern-looking a man. As soon as these two 
guardians of our tiny. persons were thus safely disposed of, Jessie and I 
crept softly round to the back of the cottage, where the materials for our 
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beloved play were scattered about in the most tempting profusion. 
Everything was ready to our hand; there were flower-pot saucers to mix 
the compound in, there were little sticks, used for labels, to stir it with, 
there was water in a great barrel to moisten it ; and, oh, how happy and 
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busy we were! But one morning, soon after we commenced stirring 
our pies, we heard an awful voice, “ Very well, miss!” There was the 
nursery-maid, who did not care for either reading or talking to the gar- 
dener, and thought she might as well come and look after us. Well, 
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I recollect the anguish of that moment of discovery. We felt that what 
we were doing was so delightful, it #as¢ be wrong, and we rushed to 
Emily, hiding our faces in her gown. She was only sixteen, and had 
hardly outgrown her own childish tastes; so when the happy idea came 
into my head to whisper timidly, ‘Come and play, too, Emmy,” she 
hesitated on the score of dignity, and after a few weak excuses, joined us 
heart and mind. We were very civil to her, and took care to provide 
her with the largest saucer and the strongest stick. To her we owed the 
brilliant suggestion of baking the pie in the sun, and then covering it 
with a coating of white marl to represent sugar. I improved upon this 
by sticking oval white 
stones in it for almonds, 
and finally arranging a 
wreath of leaves all round 
the edge of the saucer, 
with a bouquet of gay 
flowers in the middle. I 
think I see that famous 
pie now ! so beautiful was 
it, that child-nature could 
refrain no longer, and in 
spite of Emily’s shrieks to 
me to “come back!” I <gggam 
rushed off with my saucer | Ws AW! 7 
full of decorated mud, to lr SE Tn aM PS 
show first to the nurse and { git 
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next tothe governess, who 
both failed to admire it. 
Indeed they scolded us 
well,and poor Emily came 
in for a large share of the lecture, which she returned to me with interest. 
There was an end of mud-pie manufacture. Our walks were very dreary 
henceforth, and everybody was cross to us for allowing ourselves to be 
found out; Emily’s verdict invariably being, “It was all your fault, 
miss !”’ not the making the pie, but the exhibition of it in so unguarded 
a manner, 

Some one gave me a cow to console me for my pie. She was a 
splendid animal, with a movable head and tail, mounted moreover on a 
green platform with wheels. I must here note that it was dangerous to 
make the least remark before me, for I treasured up all that was said, 
and acted upon it afterwards; the only good result of this is that I ara 
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careful now not to talk nonsense to my small friends, and to keep my 
promises faithfully, for I never can forget all I have suffered from beliey- 
ing implicitly the impossibilities uttered to amuse me. Well, to go back 
to the cow. . I brought her into the drawing-room to be admired, and a 
well-meaning, but reckless visitor, in answer to my confidential whisper, 
‘What do you think she is made of inside?” gave me a glowing descrip- 
tion of her probable mechanism, her bones, her muscles, her sinews, etc. 
I could hardly wait until I was sent back to the nursery before I pounced 
upon nurse’s largest pair of scissors, called Jessie to assist at the dissec- 
tion, and set to work busily to cut my poor cow to pieces. I remember 
I was particularly anxious 
to see her spine, because 
my instructor told me that 
was what enabled her to 
wag her tail from side to 
side. Oh! how I cried 
when I discovered that 
her spine was made of {7 
string, and that this bit m7 mm 
of twine was only roughly Bema 
knotted to the hinge of Gis 
her neck! Poor“Cusha!” Wags 
she was a gigantic sham, $= 
being composed of paper, 
I fancy ; at all events she 
was quite hollow, and her 
Inner lining or skin was 
suspiciously like common 
brown paper. This mis- 
fortune gave me rather 
a distaste for toys. I was thoroughly distrustful, and tried to disgust 
Jessie with her beloved dolls, pointing out to her how stupid they were, 
always smiling and simpering, even when you whipped them. I must 
mention here that I am not nearly so stern to my children as I was to 
my dolls, What a good thing it would be if I could only keep them 
under such tremendous discipline as the poor waxen babies had to sub- 
mit to ; they would be quite models of proper behaviour, instead of being 
pickles and romps! Jessie was always weakly indulgent towards her 
dolls, and in my capacity as their aunt, I used to do my best to correct 
them, alleging that their little curly-headed mother “’poiled them dread- 
ful.” The poor dollies have been avenged since then, for the same 
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criticism is often made now on the hard-hearted aunt of former years. 
One of my birthday dolls was a giantess as to her waxen head and 
shoulders, but very flabby and unsatisfactory as to her arms and legs. 
She had within her coral lips two little teeth, which I never rested until 
I had pulled out; but she looked so hideous with the vacant gaps in her 
open and smiling mouth, that I deposited her at the back of mamma’s 
wardrobe, where she remained for many years. 

Who cannot remember the delight of their first introduction to 
Robinson Crusoe? I devoured the book; over and over again I read 
it, and at last I announced to mamma that I absolutely refused to live 
in a house, but intended building a hut on a certain island in the river. 
Mamma would not entertain the idea, but compromised matters by 
telling me I might “ emigrate” if I would promise to return at night. 
The midsummer holidays had brought a flock of cousins to stay with 
us, and they joined heartily in the emigration scheme. We collected 
everything which we could possibly want, made ourselves canvas 
pouches, which were filled with bread, biscuits, fruit—in fact, provisions 
for the day—and off we started after breakfast to do as we liked all 
through its bright hours. We took an immense time penetrating a 
wood, because we pretended that the children, represented by an array 
of dolls, required to rest very often, and constantly cried for milk. I 
remember Jessie’s sweet little anxious face, and her great dark eyes 
filling with tears at the discovery of cousin Reggy having drank up all 
the babies’ milk, and she was deeply wounded at his rudely dispelling 
the illusion by saying, ‘‘ Nonsense, they’re only dolls, come along !” 
We waded through the shallow summer stream, and spent an hour or. 
two very happily among the tangle of blackberries and woodbine which 
constituted the wilderness of our island. Still it was rather unsatisfac- 
tory—the midges bit us a good deal, and we all grew a little cross, so 
we returned very willingly to tea. I made up my mind that we were 
trying to emigrate on too large a scale, so I proposed to the ‘“‘ women 
and children” that they should remain behind for a day or two whilst 
we went first and prepared a home. This plan was eagerly adopted by 
most of the little girls, only one or two adventurous spirits preferring to 
accompany me as pioneers. We found a place much farther off, and 
chose to consider it necessary to make an embankment the first thing. 
We worked desperately hard all day, and returned in so dreadful a 
mess at night that the nurses were set to work instantly to prepare 
‘emigrating clothes,” and upon our next expedition we were arrayed in 
blouses covering us up entirely. I decided at last upon emigrating by 
myself, accompanied only by a little dog, who seemed contented and 
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pleased with everything, for all the other children were so dreadfully 
particular. They got hungry, and thirsty, and tired, they whimpered if 
the brambles scratched them, and there were constant cries of “I want 
to go home!” whereas I never minded any discomfort, in fact, I rather 
liked it, as it was more like my idea of the real thing; so the others 
stayed at home, and I emigrated alone day after day until it was put a 
stop to, partly because I set my blouse on fire by trying to get up a 
blaze to clear away some brushwood, and also there were complaints 
that I made too great a mess of every country I tried to colonise. 

If you children of the present day could only see the toys your 
mothers and fathers were obliged to be contented with m /Keir play- 
hours, you would, indeed, turn up your small noses at the dolls and 


dolls’ houses, bricks, villages, Noah’s arks, and, above all, at the toy 


horses and carts of thirty years ago. Every time I go into a toy-shop 
now—and that is as often as I can possibly find an excuse for doing so 
—I look with wonder and admiration at the beautiful toys of all sorts, 
and wish I was a child again. The doll’s furniture is an especial delight 
to me, when I remember the tin sofas and chairs with which I was 
obliged to be contented. Perhaps you may like to hear a little about 
my doll’s house, as it was my favourite toy for many years. I had often 
been given wretched little things called dolls’ houses, but never saw one 
in a shop large enough to satisfy me, so I begged that a huge empty 
packing-case might be set up in an unused attic. I condescended to 
copy the smaller houses sufficiently to allow a carpenter to paint it 
outside in imitation of their glaring red-brick walls, but whenever I 
wanted to show my house off I concealed its staring sides with long 
sprays of ground-ivy which were neatly trained outside just as it grows 
on real houses. The packing-case had also a sloping roof, which I 
covered with imitation slates of thick purple paper (such as sugar is 
sometimes sent home in) neatly nailed on with dwarf-pins; my slates 
curled up a little sometimes, but on the whole they were tolerably 
satisfactory. The carpenter also divided the case into two rooms up- 
stairs, a drawing-room and bedroom, whilst downstairs I had a dining- 
room, kitchen, and entrance-hall. Alas! the stairs were forgotten until 
the house was so completely furnished that I had not the heart to pull 
it to pieces, and I date the first coldness which I felt towards this 
beloved toy and source of occupation, from the discovery of the missing 
staircase. Nothing could be more methodical than the way Jessie and 
I set about furnishing our large, ugly house. ‘We commenced with the 
entrance-hall, for which I made the floor-cloth of brown paper, with 
diamond-shaped pieces of black court-plaister arranged so as to look 
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like the pattern you see in a real hall; we had a tin hat-stand, which I 
believe was hideously ugly, for although we rejoiced immensely over its 
arrival, we both agreed that it looked much prettier almost concealed 
by the coats and hats which in due time were made by patient little 
fingers. .,Oh, how I toiled at an umbrella for that hat-stand! | The 
walking-sticks were easy enough to make, though they were sadly over- 
varnished, but the umbrella was terrible. At last I gave up the idea of 
its opening and shutting, and contented myself with a half-closed one 
to place in the stand. The next thing to do was to work carpets for 
the three rooms. I must pause here to say how gratefully and vividly I 
recollect the kindness of grown-up people to us about that house. I 
think I see a dear good aunt designing the patterns of our carpets ; for 
the drawing-room, shaded green with a tiny white star, the bedroom, 
wavy nondescript lines, and the dining-room, a wonderfully good imita- 
tion of a Turkey carpet. We only treated the kitchen to a gay hearth- 
rug made of layers of coloured flannel. The hall-mats were knitted 
brown wool loops, which we afterwards cut and combed out; they 
looked capital, but were too soft. ‘The curtains made a great improve- 
ment in the otherwise rude apertures which did duty for windows, and 
the paper set off the walls. Another kind aunt painted the borders, 
making the loveliest panels for the drawing-room. The fireplace was 
very much “make-believe,” being merely a tin one independent of any 
fixture ; it was such an eyesore that at last we took it away, and decreed 
that it should be perpetual summer. The furniture, as I have said, was 
chiefly tin, as the elegant sofas and tables of dolls’ houses nowadays 
were quite unknown, and we had to make our own ornaments out of 
cardboard and paint. My great grief was the want of proportion in our 
goods and chattels. For instance, we were given a beautiful clock for 
the drawing-room, but it was so big that no table would hold it, and at 
last it had to be placed on the floor, which distressed us dreadfully. 

It took many months of playtime to furnish and arrange the house. 
We had great difficulty with the kitchen. Such exquisite “interiors ” 
as exist now had never been heard of, and we were fain to content 
ourselves with the rudest kitchen-range, and hideous, impossible wooden 
saucepans and kettles. Jessie and I cried over this, and agreed that 
the doll-cook would never be able to send up nice dinners from sauce- 
pans which were liable to take fire. This difficulty was got over bya 
suggestion of perpetual cold dinners, which made us quite happy again. 
As soon as we had arranged and re-arranged the furniture a hundred 
times, we began to dress the family who were to live in the house.. We 
could get nothing bettcr than jointed wooden dolls, with dots for 
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features; but as there was no alternative between these and gigantic 
bran creatures with waxen heads, we contented ourselves with the 
ugly wooden ones. They were beautifully dressed by our friends 
and acquaintances, who took the liveliest interest in this part of the 
play. Some were given to a tailor, who turned them into general 
officers, blazing in scarlet and gold, clergymen in gowns and bands, and 
lastly, footmen in every conceivable livery. We had about fifty dolls 
altogether, and we began a sort of life drama, which lasted for several 
months. Jessie and I acted as chorus, and made all the explanations ; 
but we often had serious differences about the conduct of events. For 
instance, I would wake in a very energetic mood, and the moment 
Jessie opened her eyes would call out from my little bed—“ Jessie, 
those are very bad servants ; I am going to give them all warning, and 
there shall be a terrible row;” or else, “ Jessie, we must have a tre- 
mendous accident to-day, and we must see about dressing the doctor 
directly after breakfast.” Jessie’s tastes were for balls and parties, 
especially christenings. The hosts of babies which we accumulated in 
that house! They swarmed everywhere, and the real cook often re- 
belled against the constant demand for a christening cake, which had to 
be baked in a thimble, and properly iced and decorated with wee sugar- 
plums. The downfall and ruin of the dolls’ house was owing at last to a 
baby. We grew tired of christening parties, and got up a new excitement 
about the fiftieth baby’s teeth, all founded on a discourse we overheard 
between our nurse and her Gossip (as she called an old woman who 
came to see her). The tiny wooden infant had fits in the middle of the 
supposed night, and we lighted a fire in the kitchen grate, composed of 
matches for sticks and crumpled-up paper for coal, and on this we set 
the wooden kettle to boil. In about five minutes the cook was on fire, 
and so was the nursemaid ; the flames spread to the dresser, and rapidly 
consumed the wooden saucepans. We were too frightened to stir a finger ; 
but when the fire reached the upstairs floor, and causing it to give way, 
precipitated the whole family into the blazing kitchen, we rushed out for 
help, and amid a tremendous scolding from nurses and governesses, the 
water-jugs were emptied over our poor house. Its carpets and curtains 
were thoroughly spoiled, the walls blackened, and the floors burned ; 
besides which, most of the furniture melted away in the most unac- 
countable manner. .. 
Looking back to those childish days, I am quite sure we all preferred 
playing af something, to the possession of the most beautiful toys which 
the Mr. Cremer or Mr. Miller of the time could produce. We used to 
spend most of the summer months in the country, in the happy compan- 
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ionship of a houseful of cousins. These little people were very quiet 
and well-behaved, looking with mingled horror and admiration upon 
my feats of daring. I was a perfect heroine in their gentle eyes, and 
they all believed in me thoroughly, except the eldest boy, before whose 
strength and courage my puny performances paled. As long as he was 
at school I was the queen of the nursery, and my subjects never wearied 
of obeying and admiring me; but the moment H. returned home I had 
to abdicate with as good a grace as I could. He came Back from 
school once to find his brothers and sisters in a state of great excitement 
and delight at a huge pair of paper wings which I had manufactured in 
private out of newspapers stitched upon whalebone. I had made places 
for my arms to slip through, and strutted up and down a long corridor, 
flapping vehemently, and announcing that I fully intended to fly all over 
the country. I remember practising before a long mirror how to fold 
my wings gracefully, like the pictured angels ; but I cannot say I was 
at all successful, for my elbows were sadly in the way; so at last I con- 
tented myself with flapping, and raised what sailors call half a gale of 
wind as I marched up and down, rustling and fluttering my pinions. 
This performance had gone on for two wet days, and still my credulous 
audience believed that it was only love for their society which prevented 
me from soaring away on my pinions far out of the reach of governesses 
or lessons, or that dreadful practising on the piano. 

Unluckily for my credit, H. returned for his holidays, and never 
shall I forget my rage and humiliation when he was called upon to 
admire my beautiful wings, arrayed in which I was proudly pacing up and 
down the gallery, and, after a contemptuous glance at their elaborate 
joints and the mechanism of strings by which I folded them, he exclaimed 
—‘ Pooh! she couldn’t fly a yard in such things: they’re no good at all.” 
Oh, how I hated him !—all the more becauseI had serious misgivings 
myself on the subject. I had tried to fly off a table in the retirement of 
my little room, and had found my body much too heavy. The only 
remedy which I could discover was to starve myself; but I was already 
so thin that I could not hope to grow much lighter by fasting. I have 
often wondered since whether other inventors of imperfect contrivances 
have felt as I did towards my beloved wings. I Anew there was some- 
thing wrong about them, but I was quite prepared to die in defence of 
their beauty and usefulness, I remember feeling, with a sort of reckless 
despair, that now H. had come, he would certainly goad me to extremities, 
and that he would probably insist on my jumping out of the window, to 
show that my wings would not bear me up. I said to myself—“ If he does, 
ll jump; and then when I’m killed they'll all be sorry. But they'll 
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never find out that it was the fault of the wings; they'll think, perhaps, 
that I didn’t jump properly.” 

- Fortunately H. was merciful, or else the window-test did not occur 
to him ; he contented himself with proposing that we should all adjourn 
to a lofty lumber-room, and there build up a pyramid of empty boxes from 
which I should be made to flydown. I proudly accepted this challenge, 
and marched off with the other children to the attic where H. at once 
commenced erecting a very rickety and unsteady pile of boxes. I have 
been told since that it was about ten feet from the floor, but it seemed 
to me that I had indeed scaled a giddy height when I had reached 
the summit. It was quite an understood thing that I was to have a 
few minutes’ grace, ostensibly to flap up air enough to inflate my wings, 
but really to gain courage for such a tremendous leap; for it was a tre- 
mendous leap for a little frail girl of only eight or nine years old. At 
last I felt that the dreadful moment could not be postponed any longer, 
and announced that I was coming. How distinctly I recollect the ex- 
pression of the pretty little upturned faces! Isee Daisy’s great blue eyes 
dilated with horror, and the wild-rose flush paling from her soft cheeks; 
I see Doady’s dark eyes flashing with excitement and the colour mounting 
to her face, for, as Mr. Aytoun says :— 


‘6 Now well and sure I know, 
That gentle blood in dangerous hour 
Ne’er yet ran cold nor slow.” 


Just as I was collecting my strength and courage for a spring which would 
at all events have broken the violence of my fall, I heard a loud mocking 
voice say close behind me, “ Fly, birdie, fly,” and at the same moment 
H.’s strong hand gave me a push which upset the topmost box and me. 
Together we came to the ground, and the next thing I can remember is 
my aunt bending over me with eau de cologne, salts, and all sorts of 
restoratives, for I had been perfectly senseless for some time. The 
scared children were huddled together trying to comfort Jessie, who was 
weeping bitterly, saying alternately to H., “ You shouldn’t have pushed 
her, it wasn’t fair,” and “Oh, why didn’t she flap a little more?” Luckily 
‘my small bones were not broken, and after a night’s sleep I was as well 
as ever. I considered that a few bruises was a cheap price to pay for 
the credit of my dear wings, for it did not take me long to find out that 
the children still believed firmly that I could have flown with perfect 
ease and safety if I had only flapped a little more, and that the accident 
was entirely owing to H.’s having hurried my flight. The wings were a 
good deal torn and injured in my Cescent, so-my aunt prudently availed 
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herself of the pretext of assisting in their repair, to confiscate them, and 
I quite agreed to their temporary disappearance, for I dreaded lest H.’s 
critical eye should detect the weak points in their construction. He was 
very contrite and sorry for having hurt me, but as soon as he ascertained 
that I was all right again, he used to tease me dreadfully by pretending 
to avoid all allusions to flying, or birds, or wings, even carrying his 
tormenting so far as to declare that I did not like to eat the wing of a 
fowl. You can easily imagine what a life he led me, and how glad I 
was when he returned to school. 

Schoolboys always have some particular hobby for each half, and 
always bring it home with them. Sometimes the mania is for cricket or 
football, fishing or boating. I have known of a passion for ferrets which 
was very trying to the other members of the family, to say nothing of 
eager collectors of birds’ eggs or butterflies. A fresh-water aquarium is 
a fine invention for making a. mess of a boy’s clothes and filling the 
house with small slimy monsters ; but on the whole, speaking individually, 
playing the banjo is the most distressing taste for a schoolboy to bring 
into the bosom of his family. The only comfort is that there are intervals 
of respite from the dreary thrumming, whilst the banjo is being warmed 
by the fire, for happily the parchment of this cheap instrument stretches 
so much as to be useless, or rather harmless, unless it be constantly 
contracted by heat. This banjo of my acquaintance, therefore, passed 
quite half its time silently reclining on the hearthrug before the fire, 
whilst its joyous owner watched impatiently for it to be in a fit state to 
resume the interrupted melody of “ Rosalie the Prairie Flower.” 

The next time that H. returned home for his holidays he brought 
with him a violent fancy for “ practical fortification,” which he had just 
commenced to learn at his military college. He read his little cousins 
and sisters many lectures on the theories of his favourite subject, and 
held forth to us on the strategical advantages possessed by the garden 
or the shrubbery till we were all heartily sick of military phraseology. At 
last one wet day when we could not go out and did not know what to 
do with ourselves, H. proposed that he should give us a practical lesson 
in his beloved fortifications. We did not embrace the idea very eagerly, 
but H. tried to infuse a little of his own martial ardour into our girlish 
hearts by assurances that we ought to know how to defend our houses, 
and that it was the most delightful play in the world. Still we were 
very cautious, but I was finally empowered to treat with him about terms. 
I must say my demands were enormous. I first suggested that I should 
be the general of the opposing army, next that my forces were to com- 
prise a// the other children, leaving H. to attack us single-handed. I 
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also stipulated that we were to be armed to the teeth with whatever 
weapons nurse would allow us to have. At this point of the negotiations 
H. shouted, “ Bar scissors!” We were further to be permitted to use 
all the schoolroom furniture in constructing our parallels, and above all 
my soldiers insisted on my mentioning to H. that he was ‘not to 
thump too hard.” I considered this last stipulation very ignominious, 
but my forces were firmly resolved that they would not be hurt 
beyond a point. At last it was settled by H. saying, “Well, I 
won’t give any one more than three hard knocks, except the general.” 
The army agreed to this with loud acclamations, but the poor little 
general shivered in her shoes; however, she said bravely, “I don’t 
mind, all right.” H. retired to put on his cadet’s uniform, and I set 
to work to fortify our position. The first thing which mortified me 
with my soldiery was to find that they cared only for their costumes! I 
had great difficulty in suiting them all with red sashes and paper cocked 
hats, which they also decorated with plumes and feathers, and then at 
the last moment they insisted on having rations of milk and biscuits 
served out to them in the dolls’ tea-things. The unhappy general had 
a hard time of it, I assure you. She had to work alone at all the 
fortifications, besides trying to keep her forces in good humour, there 
being a strong tendency to desert. However, by dint of reproaches and 
coaxings, bribes and threats, the citadel was constructed and manned, or 
rather “ girled,” if there is such a word. 

We had heard a great deal from H. of the advantages of a “strong 
natural position,” so we considered the corner by the schoolroom piano 
offered every protection; before us we made a line of chairs, stacked 
neatly, then the reclining board formed a splendid outwork, and we 
covered the ground for yards in front of it with desks, dictionaries, 
paint-boxes, and all the available lumber to “receive cavalry.” Behind 
the intrenchments I drew up my forces, armed them with rulers and battle- 
dores, made them a soul-stirring speech, assumed my own paper cocked 
hat, and announced to the enemy, who was knocking at the door in an 
insulting way, that we were ready. Oh, how my heart beat when the 
door was flung violently open, and a great tall leggy creature in a cadet’s 
uniform burst into the room! His mode of warfare was rather like that 
of the Chinese, who go into battle with hideous noises to frighten the 
enemy, and who were very much astonished that the “ barbarians” (as 
they call our own red-coats) did not run away directly they heard the 
gongs beat, and the wild shouts of the children of the sun and moon. 
Well, H. made his first onslaught with such a terrific yell, that the hearts 
of my infantry became as weak as water ; they did not even attempt to 
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defend their position, but at once disappeared under the reclining 
board. I think I see the varieties of little shoes and boots sticking out 
from under its friendly shelter now; I should have liked to have joined 
them, but for very shame I dared not, so I stood—or rather crouched— 
my ground, and received a perfect hurricane of blows on my devoted head 
with a paper truncheon, which made an immense noise and hurt not a 
little. The poor general was certainly well pummelled, and her wretched 
little thin arms were black and blue for many a long day. The worst. 
of all was that in spite of my valiant defence of the citadel—for I did 
brandish my battledore a good deal before I was knocked down—lI was. 
always classed with the other little girls as a set of cowards, whereas I en- 
dured all the hard blows, until I was fairly beaten into a breathless state. 

I shall finish these stories by an account of a little bit of mischief 
where I was only a spectator of the fun, although I had to bear my 
share of the penalties. We were all invited to spend an afternoon 
with a certain uncle and aunt, who were immense favourites of ours, as 
well they might be, seeing they devoted themselves to the happiness and 
amusement of all the small fry within their reach. There was nothing 
we enjoyed so much as having tea at Aunt Jane’s, for, in the first place, 
she always treated us as if we were grown-up people, and that was so 
very unusual and delightful that it became quite easy and natural to us 
to behave “accordingly,” and we generally returned home with the most 
flourishing certificates of good character, upon the credit of which we 
lived for some days after. Then Uncle Robin was very scientific 
and awfully clever, not a bit like your idea of a learned and scientific 
man, however. No, with us he was a thorough schoolboy, full of fun, 
always ready to play, and we firmly believed that the end and aim of alt 
science was to amuse us. He made delightful messes for us out of his 
chemical chest, and taught us how to compound them for ourselves, 
which I must say was rash of dear Uncle Robin. I remember one of the © 
younger children electrifying the luncheon-table once by lisping out, 
rather in Lord Dundreary’s style, “ / think ¢Azence is welly amoosing.” 
You will find this is not the general impression regarding dame Science 
at all, she is a very stately personage, I assure you. But I must make 
haste with the story of our experiment. It had been arranged, much to. 
our delight, that we were to spend a whole long day with Aunt Jane ; 
Uncle Robin had prudently removed the most dangerous chemicals 
out of our reach, but still he left the materials for a terrible compound 
called “animated water” in the chest. On former visits, he had. 
enchanted us by mixing a little of its ingredients in a tumbler, during 
which process it emitted lovely sparks of fi:e, but he invariably took. 
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the glass vessel out of the room as soon as ever it had served its 
purpose of amusing us for awhile. Poor dear Aunt Jane was quite 
innocent of any knowledge of what was in store for her, when she 
admired the sparks coming out of a tumbler of water, which Edmund 
and Ralph brought in to luncheon. Before that meal was over, however, 
a certain odour from the water began to be unpleasantly strong, so aunt 
said, “Throw it away, dear;” but we could not make up our minds 
to do anything of the kind, and we conveyed it into Uncle Robin’s 
favourite room, the library, hid it under the sofa, and carefully shut it 
up. We then all went out on an excursion, and returned late in the 
afternoon, to find every door and window in the whole house set wide 
open, and a great commotion going on among theservants, Our hearts 
misgave us at once, and when we showed our guilty faces, we were 
assailed by a torrent of reproaches from every one; even kind Uncle 
Robin was put, what nurse called, “ past his patience ”—and no wonder, 
for every room in the house was filled by the most abominable and 
disgusting smell. I don’t know how to describe it to you, unless by 
asking you to imagine an odour of gas and addled eggs mixed together. 
It seems we had been forbidden to touch the chemicals during Uncle 
Robin’s absence, but the ardour of “ natural science” was too strong to 
be resisted. The boys had divers pains and penalties inflicted on them, 
but I was simply sent to bed at five o’clock in the afternoon. Now this 
does not seem much of a penance, when one is thoroughly tired as I 
was that day; but to me it was a dreadful disgrace, on account of the 
nightcap. I must just tell you about that awful cap, before we leave off 
story-telling and listening for the present. It was made of thick white 
muslin, with a check pattern on it also in white, and it had broad strings 
of the same, so stiffly starched as to nearly guillotine me when they were 
tied with a jerk. The frills were about three inches wide, I should 
think, and as stiff as paper ; it was the property of our French governess, 
who said she wore such a thing on account of our “horrible, so-damp 
climate,” and whenever I was sent to bed in disgrace, the punishment 
was not considered complete unless this huge and hideous thing was 
clapped on my poor little head. I hated and loathed the sight of 
that cap, and the way it pricked me, and crackled, and prevented me 
from laying my head on the pillow, will never be forgotten. Certainly, 
it was a most efficacious mode of punishment, for whenever I had a 
naughty fit, and felt inclined to bravado, the sight of that cap in 
Mademoiselle’s hand was enough to change my mood, and turn me, as | 
if it had been a fairy’s wand, into a good little girl for the time being. 
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OLIVIA AND SOPHIA. 


T is well known that some fathers and mothers who have had little 
education of any kind, and of the class called low-bred—only that 
is near being an offensive word—are fond of giving their children fine 
names, They appear to think it aristocratic. They will even give them 
invented fine names—names that no human being ever heard of before. 
In “Nicholas Nickleby,” Dickens touched folly of this sort when he 
called the tax-gatherer’s daughter Morleena Kenwigs. It is affecting, 
though it may raise a kindly smile, to see a very poor woman with no 
prospect before her or her children christen a little baby Lily,—how 
does Lily Matilda Wapshot sound ?—and it is not less funny when the 
mother and the whole family are intensely ugly. But this ts innocent ; 
and any child, however poor or however ugly, may be like a lily in many 
respects. One of the nicest and most intelligent girls I ever knew was 
named Lily, and though she was dark enough for a quadroon negress 
and very plain, nobody thought much about her name, because she was 
so nice and so good. 

It is another thing, when the parents give a child a lot of fine names 
because they think it sounds patrician. Yet the registrar-general’s re- 
turns prove that the names of royal and noble families have an immense 
influence upon the current choice of names for children—an influence 
quite incredible to those who have not looked into the matter. It 
may be better for a jobbing bricklayer to christen his little boy Albert 
Edward Richard, and his daughter Alexandrina Ethelberta Maria than 
to give them such names as Obed-Edom (which I saw in a newspaper 
this very morning) or Jezebel (which I have also seen), even though 
Jezebel is nothing but Isabella in another shape. But it is clear that we 
have gone far ahead in these matters since the days of the good Vicar 
of Wakefield, who thought Sophia and Olivia romantic and high-flown 
names, unbecoming the daughters of a poor clergyman. ‘Our second 
child, a girl,” says he, “I intended to call after her Aunt Grissel; but 
my wife, who had been reading romances, insisted upon her being called 
Olivia. 3 In less than another year we had another daughter, and now I 
was determined that Grissel should be her name; but a rich relation 
taking a fancy to stand godmother, the girl was by her directions called 
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Sophia ; so that we had two romantic names in the family ; du¢ J solemnly 
protest I had no hand in it.” The solemnity of the disclaimer is a 
capital touch—considering, after all, what a trifling matter it was. 

It is not to be expected that the young should enjoy the whole of the 
“Vicar of Wakefield”: it is a story of delicate and unfathomable hu- 
mour, written in most beautiful English ; and both the humour and the 
style have merits which can only be properly enjoyed after seeing much 
of life and reading many books. But there is something in it for all 
tastes and all ages, and a little very. broad fun, which even a child can 
enter into. For instance, the scene where the Vicar tips over the rouge- 
pot of the ladies of his household, and pretends he did it by accident, 
and the coach-scene (as we may call it), which we will quote from in a 
moment. 

But it would delight some old-fashioned people like me, if young 
people could be got to enjoy the simplicity and contentment of the home- 
life of the Vicar’s family. He thinks it quite satisfactory, dear old man, 
if the whitewashed walls of his parsonage—whitewashed walls to sitting- 
rooms !—are ornamented by drawings such as Olivia and Sophia were 
equal to; and as to the kitchen, he almost revels in the splendour of 
the bright saucepans. It reads almost like a bit of Belshazzar’s feast 
when he goes into all this, and his gooseberry-wine together, and talks 
of the expenses of his family. He evidently thinks they spent on quite 
a liberal scale. When he risked anything at play with neighbour Wil- 
mot, it was only for “a twopenny bit.” The boys competed in the 
evenings in reading the lessons for the day, and the one that read best 
had—what do you think p—why, a halfpenny. Is not that something 
like a tip! Only you must consider what the little boy was to do with 
it. The halfpenny was to put into the poor-box on Sunday. The girls, 
Olivia and Sophia, were allowed quite a fortune. They never wanted 
for money, says the Vicar, for whenever they went out they had half-a- 
sovereign a-piece. But it does not end there. They had half-a-sove- 
reign a-piece—with strict injunctions never to spend it. Perhaps few 
young people will see much in that joke; but many a man who knows 
what a good joke is, and has even made good jokes of his own, would 
rather have made //a¢ joke than be as rich as Rothschild. 

We will now come to the coach-scene. When, upon a reverse of 
fortune, the Vicar and his family remove to a new neighbourhood, there 
is a little struggle the first Sunday morning on the question of dress. 

\ “When,” says the Vicar, “we were to assemble in the morning 
at breakfast, down came my wife and daughters, dressed out in all 
their former splendour, their hair plastered up with pomatum, their 
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faces patched to taste, their trains bundled up in a heap behind, and 
rustling at every motion.” He then orders a coach to be called to take the 
ladies to church. “Coach?” say they. ‘ Yes,” says he, “ you can’t walk to 
church in all that finery.” His wife complains, “I thought you liked to 
see us neatly dressed.” ‘‘Yes,” he resumes, “but all this is not neatness 
but frippery. These rufflings and pinkings and patchings will only make 
us hated by all the “wives of all our neighbours. No, my children,” con- 
tinued I more gravely, “those gowns may be altered into something of 
a plainer cut, for finery is very unbecoming in us who want the means 
of decency. I do not know whether such flouncing and shredding is 
becoming even in the rich, if we consider, upon a moderate calculation, 
that the nakedness of the indigent world may be clothed from the 
trimmings of the vain.” 

How often does it happen that we old-fashioned folks wish we could 
convince some of the young ones not only that they seem unbecomingly 
fine, but that their false finery or trumpery (French, ‘romferie, trickery) 
is seen through by every one! A common dress, prettily made up, is more 
attractive than a second-hand fine one, when neither the rest of the attire, 
nor the talk, nor the manners of the wearer correspond. It will com- 
monly occur to you to meet in a public conveyance or elsewhere some 
very smartly-dressed girl, whose whole get-up at once strikes the eye as 
false and foolish. An educated, well-bred person looks at her face per- 
haps and thinks, “ Well, that is a good-natured, good-looking girl, but 
her face shows plainly that she is uncultivated—she has neither read, 
nor mixed with intelligent persons ; and her dress, even apart from her 
rather coarse look, and her untended finger-nails, would show what she 
is.’ Just sucha girl did I see once in a tram-car, with a friend who was 
not so fashionably got-up. The friend, in feeling for change for her 
fare, showed a hole or two in her glove. The splendidly got-up girl, 
all chignori and panniers and /ad/iers, said, laughing, “Hallo! your 
gloves are more holy than righteous.” It is acommon joke among those 
who do not know a good joke from a bad one, and harmless, though 
stupid. But what a let-down, what an exposure for this tawdry girl ! 
She did not mean to be ill-natured, and perhaps her friend did not care 
half so much about # as I did; but it was a rude speech, and at once 
stamped the speaker for a low-bred young woman. It was now quite 
beyond doubt that she was got-up in second-hand finery, and fancied 
she was looking ever so ladylike. When, a minute afterwards, she said 
to her friend, “Wasn’t you all in a perspiration with running so?” I 
thought at once of Lady Carolina Wilhelmina Skeggs, in the “ Vicar of 
Wakefield,” and her “ all in a muck of a sweat,” which was not a bit worse. 
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And yet the Vicar of Wakefield knew something about dress, and 
what wonderful magic there is in the expression it can give to face and 
figure. He describes the girls Olivia and Sophia in these terms :— 

‘‘When our visitors,” says he, “would say, ‘ Well, upon my word, 
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Mrs. Primrose, you have the finest children in the whole country,’ ‘ Ay, 
neighbour,’ she would answer, ‘they are as Heaven made them, hand- 
some enough if they be good enough; for handsome is that handsome 
does’ And then she would bid the girls hold up their heads ; who, to 
conceal nothing, were certainly very handsome. Mere outside is so 
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very trifling a circumstance with me that I should scarcely have remem- 
bered to mention it had it not been a general topic of conversation in 
the country. Olivia, now about eighteen, had that luxuriancy of beauty 
with which painters generally draw Hebe: open, sprightly, and com- 
muanding. « Sophia’s features were not so striking at first, but often did 
more certain execution ; for they were soft, modest, and alluring,” and 
so on. But he wisely adds, “I have often seen my girls exchange 
characters for a whole day together. A suit of mourning has trans- 
formed my coquette into a prude, and a new set of ribands has given 
her younger sister more than natural vivacity.” | 

But before dress can perform these or any similar wonders, it must 
be either by accident or design, made up with grace and skill, and 
properly adjusted to the face and figure of the wearer. By-the-by, after 
the coach-scene, as we have called it, the over-fine dresses were given 
up :— 

‘‘The next day I had the satisfaction of finding my daughters, at 
their own request, employed in: cutting up their trains into Sunday 
waistcoats for Dick and Bill, the two little ones, and, what was still 
more satisfactory, the gowns seemed improved by this curtailing.” How 
many of the fine dresses we see about the streets nowadays, all hump 
and ¢abier, and streamers, would be greatly ‘“‘improved” if they were 
thus curtailed | 
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THE DAUGHTER OF THE CHATEAU. 


1 
NE April day in a year of grace now long gone by, a French 
peasant woman, with a girl of eleven years old, left the village of 
Saulecourt, and walked up the grass-grown road, which led through the 
neglected grounds to a chateau, such as used to be oe above every 
French village. 

This middle-aged, short, brown-faced woman in the costume of a 
well-to-do peasant—striped petticoat, grass-green apron, and white cap, 
with long lappets shading gold ear-rings—was Madelinette of the mill. 
She had been entrusted with the sole care of a daughter of the chateau 
during the terrors of the great Revolution, and of the subsequent stormy, 
political years, when the count and his family had been in exile. The 
girl was dressed in the same style as her nurse, peasant-like and quaint 
in her short petticoat—red, white, and blue, after the fashion of the 
tricolour—with her buff apron, its bib fastened over her white boddice, 
and her cap without a border, fitting closely to her round curly black 
head, and serving as a frame to her irregular, dimpled face. Though she 
had been suffered thus far to grow up in obscurity, she was a real 
demoiselle, and was now clamping in her wooden shoes on her way to her 
mother and her aunt, the members of her family who had at last returned 
to the chateau. The Revolution had formed a gulf which had cut the 
girl clean asunder from her family, so that the very name by which she 
had been christened—Angeline Ursule—and by which she was known at 
the chateau, had been rusticised by her foster-mother, Madelinette, into 
simple Urlurette. 

Urlurette would not have recognised father or mother, brother or 
sister, had she met any of them by chance. 

“Thou wilt be good, my pippin, and do credit to my training,” 
counselled Madelinette, with a quaver in her voice; “assuredly I shall 
see thee when thou drivest past in the coach with the mules, as Madame 
the Countess was wont to take her airing,” 

‘Without doubt thou shalt see me and hear me also, my mother,” 
cried Urlurette, giving a little spring over a rough bit of the pathway, in — 
order to lend emphasis to her purpose; “‘for I shall alight every time, 
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and bring no end of nice things to thee, and my father, and Jeannot. 
The red wool for which thou hadst the great wish to knit ine socks 
for my brother, the new bridle my father coveted for Sacristain. Who 
knows ?” 

“Softly, my child!” exclaimed Madelinette, as she furtively wiped 
the troublesome moisture from her brown eyes with her apron. ‘Thou 
must not tease the Countess for gifts to us.” 

** But of what value is love without deeds?” insisted Urlurette, not 
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troubling herself to make a loud show of her affection. How could 
she be supposed to do otherwise than love her father, mother, and 
brother? 

“Hein! I don’t want deeds,” persisted Madelinette, disinterestedly ; 
“and deeds which are not wanted are no better than plaguey midges ;” 
and, suiting the action to the word, she brushed aside an early swarm. 
‘‘T shall be only too proud to see my dzdiche sitting in the coach among 
silks and furs, and looking out of glass, gilding, and coats-of-arms.” 
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“ But I don’t think I shall like that very well myself,” said Urlurette, 
reflectively. “Thou knowest that I have such a great inclination to walk, 
tun, and jump, my mother,” and Urlurette looked very much as if she 
were about to give an example of her tastes, which must have contrasted 
oddly with her old woman’s dress. 

‘Great ladies don’t often walk, and never run,” communicated 
Madelinette ; “at least they were not wont to do so. They may have 
learned these tricks with others, when they were put to hard shifts, and 
discovered that they were flesh and blood. No shame to them for not 
knowing it. How could they guess it? But all the troubles are over, 
and we have kept our chateau.” Madelinette looked round her proudly, 
but a little deprecatingly, at the changes produced by ten years’ absen- 
teeism and confiscation to the State. 

To Urlurette the chfteau, bringing with it no recollection of its former 
glories, was very grand indeed. ‘There was to her no desolation in the 
long grass and reedy waste. She shrewdly suspected there would be 
plovers’ eggs there, and tiny balls of curlews hopping thickly in the 
season. ‘The kingcups, marsh-mallows, and moon-daisies were already 
colouring the rough pasture amber, golden, and silvery-white. Urlurette 
was not so old as to be above a lurking weakness for the catkins on the 
willows and silver poplars, which, to her eyes, were quite as good as 
acacias and walnut-trees. Those willows and silver poplars drooped so 
prettily that there were natural bowers among them in which she should 
rejoice to receive her village companions, Margot, the little Jeanne, and 
Honorine, and where they might have the most delightful games of hide- 
and-seek when their brothers joined them after the field and shop work 
was done, and the feeding of the horses and cows was over. 

“Dost thou not think, my princess,” began Madelinette persuasively, 
‘that thou shouldest leave off saying father, mother, and brother to us at 
the mill, now that thy own mother and thy aunt have come home, and 
have summoned thee ?” 

Urlurette started, and her somewhat prominent lips seemed to pout 
of themselves, as she looked reproachfully and a little defiantly at her 
foster-mother. 

‘¢ And where should I have been had I possessed none save my true 
friends, I pray thee tell me that, my mother Madelinette ?” 

‘Oh, hush, hush !” implored Madelinette, much disconcerted, “thou | 
knowest thou wast the 42d? when the Count and the Countess fled with 
the rest. They could not carry thee with them. I am afraid thou art 
wicked to reflect on them for what the poor people could not help,” said 
Madelinette, striving to be severe for the young girl’s good. 
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“I do not reflect on them for leaving me behind,” Urlurette asserted, 
almost stamping her foot indignantly; “thou knowest better than that. 
Nor do I mind so much their not seeking after me all the while that I 
was growing a great girl, though they might have managed to do that,” 
and Urlurette swelled out her limited proportions ostentatiously and 
rebelliously. “There is no good in contradicting me. Bah! but I know 
who did take care of me, and who is my foster-mother, so that she must 
be really ashamed of me if she refuse to take the title.” Urlurette, much 
shaken already, now burst into a great sob. 

All that poor Madelinette had gained by her evenmnch anxiety for 
the proprieties was to put Urlurette into a dubious temper, to damp her 
sanguine anticipations, to stir up old grievances, and, finally, to provoke 
her to the very unbecoming impropriety of crying on the eve of the 
family reunion. 

Il. 

In an uncomfortable mood Madelinette and Urlurette climbed up the 
flights of stairs to the overgrown, moss-stained terrace, where the orange- 
tubs had long ago been overturned, and the almond-trees cut down, but 
where hardy budding syringa and lilac bushes had intruded and replaced 
more courtly favourites. A glass door opened from the terrace, at which 
Madelinette knocked. It was opened by a plough-boy in grey, as it 
seemed to Madelinette. He was gruff, and only acknowledged her greet- 
ing by growling a few words in a strange tongue. They were, although 
the new comers did not comprehend them, “So, this is the miss; a 
young farm wench!” The plough-boy handed the couple over to a full- 
fleshed, high-coloured young woman, in a gown and boddice of the same 
“material and colour—a huge ruff, like the rays of the sun, surrounding 
her face. She said, “Lawk !” in a tone of entire disapprobation, tossed 
her head, and next shook it impatiently in rejection of Madelinette’s . 
proffered explanation. She conducted the pair up a wide, bare staircase, 
and with a “Here they are, mums,” unintelligible to Madelinette and 
Urlurette, she ushered them into the first of a darkened suite of rooms, 
and shut the door behind them. 

Luckily Madelinette had a faint recollection of the locality, and as 
she ejaculated, ‘Sainte Madeleine! service has changed, like everything 
else !” groped her way over the inlaid wooden floor, past piled-up, claw- 
footed, and griffin-legged furniture, which had not yet been taken down 
and put in order, drew aside one moth-eaten cloth curtain after another, 
and entered the third and last room, where the air was hot from a wood 
fire on the hearth, and heavy with perfume. 3 

The first token of the presence of strangers being perceived was giver: 
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by a short, faint scream coming from a white figure, which looked like a 
waif stretched on an immense bed. It was one of two figures. The 
other was in a dark dress, and sat leaning back in a great arm-chair, by 
the side of the bed. Both figures were dimly discernible by the smoul- 
dering, red glow of the fire and the little daylight which penetrated the 
shut jalousies. 

Madelinette and Urlurette, at the sound of the scream, stopped short 
in alarm, At the same time the figure in the chair rose to its full height, 
and showed a tall, gaunt lady, in rustling black brocade, and wearing a 
tocque or formidable head-dress, intended to resemble a soldier’s small 
casque surmounted by a nodding plume of feathers. She proceeded to 
administer a sharp rebuke to the intruders. | 

“What couldst thou be thinking of, Madelinette, to enter thus and 
startle Madame the Countess?” she demanded wrathfully. “Thou 
knewest that she was always delicate; and even thy sodden brains might 
have judged this was a trying moment for her.” 

Say no more, Claude,” interposed the voice from the bed—a milder 
voice, but rendered dull and chill by languor and depression. ‘“ Let the 
good Madelinette bring—the little thing.” The voice finished with a 
gasp, as if the anticipation of the interview were too much for one of the 
principal parties. 

“ Here she 1s, Madame the Countess,” proclaimed Madelinette, in 
thick, flurried accents, unable to do herself and Urlurette farther 
justice than to subjoin, “I have done my best for her,” and she gave 
Urlurette a clumsy push, which sent the stupefied girl stumbling on to 
the bed. 

Madame the Countess did not scream again, but raised herself on 
her elbow, and opened wide a pair of weary-looking eyes. ‘“ But this is 
a monster—a giantess !” she ejaculated hastily ; and certainly, contrasted — 
with the shadowy, fragile lady in her white camisole, Urlurette, square- 
shouldered, with her face swollen and purple, looked a marvel of vigour 
and coarseness. 

‘‘ Claude, my sister,” continued the Countess, “ my excellent woman 
whom we selected for a foster-mother to our 4édi, are you sure there is 
no mistake ? are you certain this is the right child?” | 

“Dost thou doubt it, Madame ?” cried Madelinette, waxing hot and 
indignant. ‘‘Ouf! will Madame Nature not speak even in the breast of 
a countess? But ten years is more than a day or a month either, and 
bread and milk, bouillon and bacon, with fresh air and exercise, rear other 
limbs and complexions—thou mayst live to be thankful for it one day— 
than chocolate, cakes, and ragouts.” 
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‘Yes, yes, Renée,” confirmed madame with the tocque. Revolu- 
tionary France, vulgarly polite, gave her the honorary title of madame, 
due to her years, as if she had been a bourgeoise. “It is certamly 
Angeline, I see it in the nose and the chin, though they are canasle 
editions of the originals. Bestdes, who would attempt a fraud which any 
villager could expose, and that, alas! would not be worth the pains 
nowadays ?” * 

“J did not mean there was a fraud,” the incredulous Countess 
smoothed away her objections, “I only meant there might be an error. 
Since you say no, I offer you a thousand apologies and thanks, my Ma- 
delinette,” she added with grace and sweetness, but cold grace .and 
sweetness ; “and thou, my child,” she held out her delicate, dainty hand 
hesitatingly, as if she expected Urlurette to kiss it. But the girl remained 
standing stock still, her shoulders slightly elevated, her brows bent, 
darting glances at her mother. A light pink fluttered into the Countess’s 
faded cheek, and she made a still farther advance, while at the same time 
she shrank a little down among her pillows. ‘ Embrace me then, my 
child.” 

But Urlurette did not even stir at this concession. Instead, she 
raised her head and spoke in a harsh, unmodulated, young voice, husky 
with pain and resentment. ‘TI believe there is a mistake. But it does 
not signify whether there is or not. I ask to go home with my mother.” 

“Oh, Urlurette, Urlurette! to forget and disgrace thyself thus; to 
bring upon thee at starting the displeasure of Mesdames thy mother and 
aunt!” Madelinette bemoaned herself. 

The Countess and her sister lifted their eyebrows. Madame Claude 
went so far as to take a pinch of snuff a little viciously. The Countess 
gave a resigned little nod and fell back altogether on her pillows, as she 
remarked, “ Quite savage ! How shall we ever break her in ? say, will it 
not be the death of me?” 

Madame, to whom the observation was made, responded in her own 
way to the plaintive appeal. “No more of this ordeal,” she commanded. 
“Go, Madelinette, for the present, we shall settle with thee afterwards, as 
we shall know how to settle with mademoiselle. What is the woman 
afraid of? ‘That we shall eat the ostrich?” Madame, the Countess’s 
sister, went on to reduce Madelinette’s nerves and muscles to a quaking 
jelly by speaking ironically, and waving an arm which would not be 
gainsaid over the squat little foster-mother. ‘She is ours, not thine, 
after all—remain quiet, Madelinette, thou hast done thy duty to the best 
of thy ability, there is no question of that, and Mademoiselle Angeline is 
—what nature and misfortune have made her.” 
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III. 

The next few days were hard days to Urlurette, for of course she had 
to s‘ay up at the chateau and be the child of Mesdames the Countess 
and her sister, in place of going back to be the nursling of kind Made- 
linette and fatherly Mathurin, and the comrade of blithe bold Jeannot 
down at the mill. i 

Urlurette not only lost her customary surroundings with their chain 
of associations, but very nearly her identity. Her peasant clothes were - 
taken from her, and she was arrayed in a white gown with a tight waist 
and a long train which caught her feet. Her wooden shoes were re- 
placed by bronze sandals, and behold! she could no longer walk, far 
less run—Madelinette might have been spared the fear of that scandal 
In a demoiselle. Urlurette’s cap was cast aside, and her short thick 
clusters of curls were dragged up into a bunch on the crown of her head, 
like the feathers in Madame Claude’s tocque. But Urlurette’s bunch 
made her feel as if she were caught and suspended by her locks, after 

the fashion of Absalom. Everything she said and did was altogether 
wrong. See was constantly soiling her gown, crushing her ribands and 
the frill of her tippet, and breaking the feather in her hat. She could 
not handle her knife and fork like a lady. When first she heard the 
chateau gong sounded, she put her hands over her ears, ducked her head, 
and hobbled out of the sa//e as fast as her sandals would allow her. Her 
voice croaked like a ravan’s, her peasant patois was execrable to refined 
ears. She had not a single elegant accomplishment. As Urlurette had 
never been taught a note of music, a step of dancing, a stitch of em- 
broidery, naturally Angeline was entirely wanting in these all-important 
branches. ‘True, Urlurette’s education had not been entirely neglected. 
The village priest had taught her reading and writing, and seen that she 
was thorcughly versed in her catechism; but that was a small matter 
when Angeline’s pronunciation proved vicious, her handwriting painfully 
legible, and her practice of the precepts of her catechism likely to turn out 
exceedingly deficient. = -- y 
Urlurette’s ears rang with the record of her delinquencies and de- 
ficiencies, uttered in protests and lamentations—not so much spoken to 
her as before her—over “that poor Angeline,” “the little miserable 
one,” “the uncouth changeling,” ‘‘the rude daughter of the horrible 
Revolution.” Such was French family politeness, but it was also the 
candour of a class; and it barbed the arrows that Urlurette, with her 
mother-wit, lively penetration, and keen sensibility, could not for the 
life of her withhold a despairing appreciation and admiration from her 
slanderers and persecutors. They were so dignified, easy, and ready in 
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their soft-voiced, light-footed, sweeping ways. Madame the Countess was 
gentle in her listlessness and fastidiousness ; Madame Claude had justice 
in her sternness. And these elderly women, who were so critical and 
unsympathetic to Urlurette, were devoted to, and capable of any sacrifice 
for, each other. 

Urlurette was hardening into stone which no secret tears could melt. 
She was ungainly, stupid, stubborn, as she sat, at solitary arm’s length. 
in the deep embrasure of a window in the saé/z, or in the cabinet, with 
heavy fingers and aching back, threading gold beads and Roman pearls 
into intricate patterns. She constantly went wrong, and was as constantly 
taken to task and had all her beads pulled down again by Madame 
Claude. Urlurette’s shoulders grew more elevated, the features of her 
formerly expressive face more blurred, with hanging eyelids and drawn- 
down upper lip. ‘The grub will never become a butterfly,” said the 
sisters, who had been handsome women in their day. They laid their 
heads together and agreed that “there is nothing for her but a convent 
so soon as French convents are restored,” and they did not break their 
hearts at the sentence. They who were all the world to each other, did 
not want any one else—no, not Urlurette. 

Urlurette found no refuge with the English farm-servants, the only 
retinue that Mesdames had brought home with them. She had not a 
word in common with Dolli and Rogére, and they on their part, not too 
well satisfied with the quarters to which their voluntary exile had brought 
them, were not in a humour to recognize and pity the misfortunes o1 a 
young mistress, or to feel anything for her save the stolid scorn with 
which uneducated men and women are in danger of regarding any tokens 
of inferiority in their superiors. 

The child would fain have fraternised with the dumb animals at the 
chateau, to which her sick and sore heart warmed in memory of her. 
many dear animal-friends at the mill. But she found, to her chagrin, 
that there was as great a difference between courtly breeding and homely 
breeding in beasts as in men and women. Reine Blanche, the Coun- 
tess’s cat, would not be hugged as old Loup at the mill would suffer his. 
young friend who brought him his bones tohug him. Solomon, Madame. 
Claude’s parrot, would not be clasped to a heaving little bosom, where. 
Madelinette’s pigeons consented willingly to nestle. Reine Blanche 
scratched, and Solomon bit Urlurette for her pains, when she had suc- 
ceeded in infuriating their majesties, so that peace was not restored. 
for hours. 

Madelinette held sorrowfully aloof, fearing to increase by her presence 
the difficulties of her foster-child. Jeannot did not dare to come near. 
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his adopted sister, forbidden to do it by his mother, in overpowering 
shyness of the grand ladies, and even—it seemed a very unkind cut—in 
growing shyness of Urlurette. Only worthy Mathurin, driving home with 
sacks of grain, could not pass the gate—which, by the way, stood half 
off its rusty hinges—without alighting, tying his staid horse, Sacristain, 
to the iron bars, and striding with his bandy legs across the marshy 
ground, as the crow flies, to inquire how it went with Urlurette, the child 
that had sat on his knee in the chimney-corner, while he roasted chest- 
nuts for her delectation, or had been borne on his round shoulders 
through the mill and over his fields, not so very long ago. Mathurin 
was shown up the broad, slippery staircase, like his wife and Urlurette 
before him, and stumbled in his turn into a vast drearily dark and half- 
furnished sa//e, where his heavy foot caused the china plates, bowls, and 
cups hung round the doors and the great chimney-piece to rattle amain, 
as if they were coming clattering down in a general destruction. 

A gloomy, ill-conditioned young demoiselle half sprang forward to 
meet him, and then drew back, hanging her head, for she was promptly 
anticipated by Madame Claude advancing in person, and by the weak 
but potent voice of Madame the Countess issuing through the open 
doors, alike equal to the occasion. Madame Claude wagged the feathers 
in her tocque, and waved her hands, and Madame the Countess made 
the prettiest little speeches, and both overwhelmed Mathurin with polite- 
ness; for it was not as when Madelinette had brought Urlurette, and 
there had been the shock of a trial to encounter. All that was past, the 
two ladies had recovered themselves and one source of their power. 

The sweat burst from every pore of Mathurin. He hung his head 
lower than Urlurette’s, bobbed his humblest bow, and took a speedy de- 
parture, unable to carry with him, as some comfort to atone for the fright 
which he had got with the quality’s manners, the news for his little old 
woman that the child was looking well and happy. 

There was no chestnut-roasting now for Urlurette, no rides on loyal 
shoulders, or walks on more equal terms with her foster-mother; no 
shiveringly interesting tales of French wills-of-the-wisp and sorcerers, 
with sensational chronicles of the wars, and kindly village gossip round 
the stove. No amusing chat with girls like herself by the village fountain. 

What were the willow-boughs to her when Honorine and the rest 
might not sit with her in their shade; when there could be no merry 
rondes and games of hide-and-seek about the clumps of blue-green foli- 
age? Urlurette was far too broken-hearted to notice any longer kmg- 
cups and mallows, and she was convinced she would never again have 
the chance of picking up a plover’s egg. 
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Sometimes she had an idea of running away, and so escaping the 
oppression and forlornness of her situation ; but not to Madelinette, lest 
Mesdames should take vengeance on her; for Urlurette had been.im- 
_ pressed with the traditional power of the nobles. However, what she 
had learnt in her catechism, added to her small stock of sense, always 
held her back though everything was changed with her change of name. 
As a sign and seal of the deplorable era, Urlurette detested to be called 
Angeline. She told herself that she was a pretty sort of an angel—it was 
a mockery and profanity to call her Angeline. 


IV. 


On another day, several weeks after Urlurette’s installation at the 
chateau, Dolli and Rogére, finding that they had an opportunity of leav- 
ing uncongenial France and returning to England, unexpectedly gave in 
their leave “ with the brusqueness of their nation and the headlong un- 
reasonableness of their nature,” as Madame Claude descanted in high- 
flown style—‘ But let them go. Dolli’s soufflés are a disgrace to her. 
Rogére cannot tell the best Burgundy from piquette, and I believe he 
thinks his muddy ale and flat cider preferable to either. We shall get 
the places of our English domestics supplied in the twinkling of an eye, 
the shot of a gun.” 

But the Mesdames had come home rather toosoon. They had given 
offence by bringing English servants with them, though they could not 
have travelled without such assistance. This was the season of field 
work about Saulecourt, and not only were there few hands to do it, but 
these were mostly women’s hands. The Mesdames were known to be 
poor, and could not remunerate field-workers for abandoning their 
ploughs, their sowing-sheets, their scythes ; while the quality must cease 
to dream of compelling the abandonment, as in the evil days of the gade//e 
and the cruel salt-tax. It would take several days to bring servants from 
the nearest large town, even if the Mesdames could afford to do so, or 
cared to attract attention by it. 

“In the meantime we shall perish with cold and hunger—we, who 
have escaped perishing in so many ways during these long years—this 
has been destined to be the end of our sorrows,” sighed Madame the 
Countess, lying helpless on her bed. 

‘¢ Thou shalt not perish, Renée, while I can labour or die for thee,” 
Madame Claude pledged herself, with characteristic zeal and energy. 
“The state—that is I,” Louis the Grand was wont to say. The gallant 
lady tried to pass a similar joke on her extremity, by saying, ‘“ The 
household—that 1s I.” 
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It was the morning after Dolli and Rogére had set off in their own 

interest, and Madame Claude had ascertained by the extraordinary exer- 
tion of a walk through the village that help was not to be had there. 
Unluckily, the kitchen stove had gone out in Madame Claude’s absence, 
and the first thing to be done was to rekindle it. She would hardly 
have cared to do it for herself, but she would do it, and a thousand 
things besides, for the beloved sister. After all, the frightful menial toil 
was no degradation when the martyred Queen had swept her room, and 
so many duchesses and marchionesses had been scullions and portresses 
during the late sad years—all the time that the Mesdames had been 
dwelling obscurely but peacefully, and with servants (such as they were) 
to attend to their wants in their dull and rustic farm-house in England. 
Madame Claude strove hard, but could not kindle with her tinder-box 
more than a fast-dying spark among the charcoal. She only blackened 
her hands and spent her breath in the vain endeavour, while her poor 
stiff knees began to shake and her head to swim. At last she subsided 
into a sitting posture, with her brocade spread like the tail of a black 
peacock (supposing such a 4usus aafure) around her on the flags of the 
kitchen floor. Determined woman as she was, she cried a little, which 
only made matters worse so far as her appearance was concerned, fer 
she brushed away the tears with her sooty hands, and blackened her 
melancholy aristocratic face under her tocque. 

‘Never mind, my dear,” cried a soft, patient voice ; and there was 
Madame the Countess standing in her white camisole at the top of the 
back-stairs, to which she had dragged herself. “I know what thou art 
about, and I forbid any more of it, my friend. Let us prepare to die 
and go to the good God, as He wills, without further ado.” 

The two ladies got together, and fell weeping into each other’s arms, 
protesting, comforting, reminding each other of the past, resolving to 
meet the future together. 

In all these arrangements Urlurette had not been considered at all, 
yet the girl was roused from her lethargy, and inspired with new life. 

“No, Mesdames,” she said, starting up, and addressing her mother 
and aunt ‘with sparkling eyes, “there is no necessity. For the love of 
the saints, let me aid. I can kindle a fire, I can cook. Word of 
Urlur of Angeline, I have done it a hundred times. I picked it up 
of my own self, because the Madelinette, scrupulous sheep! did not 
care to teach me to be clever, but she was glad that I had thus learnt— 
was it not so ?—-when she came home weary from the hayfield.” 

Madame the Countess and Madame Claude paused in theircaressesand 
asseverations, stared, shrugged their shoulders, did not know what to say. 
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Uriurette did not wait to hear, but darted out of the room, and sprang 
up the stairs, two steps at a time, to the little turret chamber, which was 
appropriated to her. She was fired with ambition again, with a thirst for 
revenge. Ina trice she had stripped off her detested quality trappings, 
and in a twinkling was back again in the sa//e transformed for the second 
time. The gawky, glum Angeline was no more, but here again was the 
vigorous, piquante Urlurette. She had shaken herself into her old, well- 
known garments, and all her wit and spirit had returned. She made the 
ladies a profound, not unbecoming curtsey. “Forget Angeline, Mes- 
dames,” entreated the girl ; “she is dead, or she has gone from home, 
or, better still, she is e masgue, Believe that she is playing a part in 
one of the comedies you love to talk of. Behold Urlurette, your wise 
little domestic, who hopes, indeed, to do her part, and who promises 
never to give you congé and go away so long as you require her. dons, 
Urlurette, to the fire!” And the apparition vanished. 

‘‘What has come over the child?” cried Madame Claude to the 
Countess. ‘She is no longer 4ourde and triste ; she has esprit, she has 
sensibility.” 

‘She is one of us ; she is generous,” responded the Countess, herself 
generous in that speech. “Seest thou, Claude, e masque, as she herself 
declares. She is a fine girl.” 

“We shall let her be e” masque. It is a diversion. Perhaps she 
will contrive to do something—at least, she can fetch Madelinette.” 

“‘ Ah, yes, we had forgotten the brave Madelinette. She is the true 
key to the position,” whispered the Mesdames. 

Permitted to do her endeavours, Urlurette kept her word, and did 
them to a marvel. She kindled a bnght fire, and improvised a fof-d-feu ; 
she went tripping and singing, 

‘* Ba—ba—ba—balancez vous done,” 

to the fountain for water, into the old garden to search for vegetables, to 
the hen-roost to procure eggs, even to the wilderness, where, to the 
consternation of the ladies, though it was always en masque, she went so 
far as to milk the little Brittany cow, which Mathurin had obtained and 
sent up for the family use. She milked her well, too, patting her, 
switching the flies from her with a willow branch, and tossing her a 
bundle of red clover, like an old cow-woman. Only she resisted with 
difficulty (having assumed the 7é/e of a wise domestic) trying to get up 
on the cow’s curved red neck, and sitting there as on a throne, wielding 
the willow branch for a sceptre. 

Urlurette brought up her broth and her omelette in imitation of the 
style in which Dolli had served her mistresses. She waited upon them 
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while they ate—steaNily resisting any request to eat herself till they had 
done, and she had retreated to her own premises with a solemn repe- 
tition of the information—“ Pardon, remember well that I am en masque, 
Mesdames.” : | 

Household work with which she was acquainted was a world better 
for Urlurette than threading beads into patterns which she could not 
compass. Above all, she had an instinctive comprehension that in her 
disguise, which was her real guise still, and could only be laid aside 
gently and by degrees, she conquered those friends who were her foes ; 
even Madame Claude had not said a single mocking word to her since 
madame had striven to light the fire, and been defeated, and sat weeping 
for her defeat on the kitchen flags, and Urlurette had come on the carpet 
and made the fire a brilliant fast accompli. 

Urlurette’s retribution was not so short as the ladies accepting it on 
protest had proposed it should be. Mathurin met with a dangerous 
accident in the mill that afternoon, and when Madelinette was summoned 
to the rescue of the chateau, she was found tied to her husband’s bed- 
side in the anxious task of nursing him, so that she could only run up 
from the mill in the mornings and evenings to relieve Urlurette of the 
heavier work. ‘“ But you may trust the rest to the Jzdiche, she is strong 
and sensible for her years, though I should not say it, and she is such a 
warm-hearted young girl, that she is never happier than when she is 
serving her elders,” declared Madelinette, forgetting in her trouble that 
Urlurette was no daughter of her own, no veritable village girl to be 
recommended to the ladies of the chateau, and rendered proud by the 
honour and trust of serving them. 

As matters went on, the Mesdames grew accustomed to their distress, 
and to the compromise which it had occasioned. They could not help 
taking an interest in Urlurette, and being touched by her strenuous 
efforts to be of use to them. Madame the Countess sat up in bed, had 
the jalousies opened, and often got into the fauteuil by the window to 
watch Urlurette’s proceedings. 

Urlurette’s bustling housewifery was a true comedy to the Countess. 
She had never paid attention to anything like it before. She found it 
better than a daily visitor, if she could have secured one, or a game at 
piquet with Madame Claude. There was always something new and 
curious in Urlurette’s tricks : the study of them was like a pleasant fillip 
to the monotonous invalid habits of the Countess—she was better than 
sne had been for years, and Madame Claude was infinitely grateful for 
the benefit tohersister. Both ladies took to complimenting and praising 
her with their gracious manners and in softened tones, 
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Urlurette trembled all over at the first words of praise from her 
mother and her aunt, gazed half wistfully, half wildly at them with her 
great eyes, and felt as if she could die for more of such praise. As it 
was, she not only recovered her innocent, honest confidence in herself, 
she had gained confidence in her kinswomen. 

‘I have made a discovery,” announced Urlurette, absolutely skipping 
into the sa/ one afternoon, having broken off in an original e#trechat at 
the very door. “I have found that there are mushrooms in the Jocage. 
Assuredly I can prepare them for Mesdames’ supper, if they wish it. 
Have the goodness to wish it, Mesdames; I die of the wish to have a 
Jricassée of. mushrooms.” 

‘Thou shalt not die, then, my daughter,” answered the Countess, 
with a smile ; “but take care that thou dost not poison us all, jefite. 
Let me see, Claude, I think I remember where the mushroom buttons 
used to spring, and the beech-trees where the truffles grew. Ah! the 
deluge has been here since I was under these beech-trees. The after- 
noon is warm ; the sun shines. I wonder if I could venture to cross the 
threshold again,” 

Madame Claude was silent, petrified with amazement and delight; 
but Urlurette, in her blithe, hopeful young voice, cried, “ Yes, yes, 
madame, it will make you as strong and well as I am.” And then, 
capering about madame, rushed off for a load of roguelaures, souffiets, and 
walking-sticks. 

Madame the Countess did not feel too overcome by her promenade 
along the terrace to the corner of the docage; on the contrary, the air— 
her native air—revived her, the beauty of the bursting syringas and 
lilacs, “* flowering over” the desolation, cheered her. She was flattered 
to find that her recollection of the locality of the mushrooms was correct ; 
while Madame Claude’s treacherous memory had established them in 
quite another quarter. 

The whole procession was returning successfully to the chateau, 
when Urlurette, having her apron full of mushrooms, and having more 
regard to her spoils than to her steps, missed a foot and fell as she as- 
scended the terrace stairs. ‘It is nothing, Mesdames!” cried she, 
looking ruefully at her crushed and scattered treasure, and turning very 
pale. 

‘‘Tt is something, my dear”—“ The child is as white as a lily”— 
“ Remain quiet, Angeline,” urged the ladies alternately, with an anxiety 
which savoured of tenderness. 

Urlurette had twisted her ankle as she fell, and though she continued 
to protest that she was not much hurt—“ 7 donc /” if she complained 
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for such a bagatelle—she had to lean on the arm of Madame Claude in 
order to mount the rest of the steps, while Madame the Countess, 
declining all farther support on her own account, and even casting away 
her walking-stick, patted Urlurette reassuringly on the shoulder. 

¢ In spite of every remonstrance, Urlurette was established in the 
salle, in Madame the Countess’s nest among her pillows of worn and 
tarnished velvet ; and very odd the little peasant cap and laced bodice 
looked in the midst of cambric frills and Valenciennes lace. The 
Countess was established in a fauteuil, and tall, erect, unwearied 
‘Madame Claude stood on guard. Urlurette was not suffered to stir for 
the evening, though Mesdames should have to sup on dry bread. Her 
foot became an object of solicitude to the ladies, who were better skilled 
nurses than they were housekeepers and cooks, having in their early 
convent days been educated to that branch of notability, as became 
future chatelaines. It had been the men of rank who had adapted 
cooking. ) 

It was passing strange for Urlurette to be thus treated—so much so 
that she closed her eyes lest she should make a baby of herself—until 
her mother and aunt believed that she slept. 

‘Dost thou know, it strikes me that she has a look of thee, Renée,” 
whispered Madame Claude. 

‘‘Not that,” answered Madame the Countess eagerly, “ but I have 
recognised that she has the zournure of my lost Bernard—my boy from 
whom I was never separated—who would sit on my side of the coach 
and think that he was sheltering me when we were fired at as we rode 
through Bourges—thou rememberest, Claude? I am sure that it is my 
Bernard whom she resembles,” added Madame the Countess after a fond. 
sigh, “‘ because I always thought that he was my good angel, and she 
has shown herself my Angeline, though the poor child shuns her name 
and lot.” 

‘TY shall never shun them again,” sobbed Urlurette, suddenly slipping 
down from her bed, limping to her mother and laying her head on the 
Countess’s knee ; “I shall be proud and happy to be thy Angeline, and. 
to learn whatever thou, my mother and my aunt, wish, since you have 
been so good as to suffer me to work for you.” 
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OLLY was a real little girl, and her troubles were real troubles. 

I knew her very well, and in spite of the child. being by no 

means perfect, she was rather a pet of mine. Perhaps if I tell you 

exactly what I know about her, you may be able to make up your minds 
whether she deserves to be loved or not. 

Poor little Molly! The very first time I saw her, she was in the 
deepest grief and trouble. It is quite true what old nurses used to say 
to children, “ You will be pretty if you are good ;” for goodness entails, 
at least when one is a child, smiles and dimples, and all sorts of 
charming curves and lines, which go far towards making the plainest 
face beautiful. Now, unfortunately Molly was not good—rather the 
reverse, in fact—upon the occasion of which I am going to tell you; 
- and consequently her appearance was decidedly repulsive. Imagine a 

tall, thin, sallow child, with a shock head of black hair, which was cut 
short, but not short enough to prevent it from falling over her eyes, and 
giving her the appearance of a young savage. She was about eight years 
old; but from her peculiar and excitable disposition, looked much 
older, and as if she was fast leaving the gay carelessness of childhood 
behind her. 

I had called on Molly’s aunt, Mrs. Welby, who I always thought 
singularly unfitted to have the care of her, but, alas! Molly was an 
orphan. I missed the little girl from her favourite place at the window, 
and inquired where my small favourite had gone. Her aunt’s face became 
overcast and clouded as she answered coldly that the child had been 
very naughty, and was doubtless in one of her passionate tempers up- 
stairs. The moment Mrs. Auntie spoke thus, I felt a doubt whether she 
had been quite good herself, for instead of sorrow for Molly’s naughtiness, 
she seemed to feel only anger; and after all, one is always more grieved 
than vexed when a child one loves is wilfully disobedient or wicked. 

‘¢ May I go and see her?” I asked. 

‘If you choose,” was the somewhat discouraging reply; ‘but I don’t 
think you'll be able to do any good.” 

I thought to myself that perhaps I might comfort the little sinner, 
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and help her to scramble back to that narrow path of Right from which 
we are always slipping. At all events, if I could not help her, I might 
remind her Who could; for Molly had already learned from her short 
experience of life that if she asked for help it always came. 

Well, upstairs I went—up, up, up, past the nurseries and the school- 
room, until I could go no higher, for I had reached the attic, a great, 
‘dreary room, with piles of dust-covered. boxes, and odds-and-ends filling 
up its corners. I knew Molly daily resorted hither to visit some of the 
members of her menagerie ; for nurse rebelled against the introduction 
of white mice or other “ varmin” into her territories. But no. Molly 
could I see at first, and after peering about I was just going away when 
I heard a deep sob proceeding from a dark comer. There was Molly, 
sure enough, fast asleep, lying on a piece of carpet, her arm thrown round 
the remains of a large flower-pot, and every now and then giving one of 
the deep, sobbing sighs which had attracted my attentién. It was easy 
to see that her sleep could not be refreshing, for she moaned and sighed 
as if her heart was breaking. 

“ Molly, my child,” I said, as I bent over her, “wake up, and tell 
me what is the matter.” | 

Up started the little fury, defiance in her glance, rage and passion 
trembling in every nerve of her fragile little body. A more unpromising 
penitent it would be hard to find, and I felt very much inclined to run 
away as one would from a wild cat. Fortunately, her mood changed 
when she saw only her old friend, and she flung herself into my arms 
with inarticulate sobs of distress. I was very sorry for her; but still I 
felt so shocked at the state she was in, both of body and mind, that I 
concealed my pity, and said rather primly— 

‘IT can’t listen to a word whilst you are so dirty and untidy ;” and I 
led her downstairs to the nursery, which I knew was empty, because I 
had peeped in on my way upstairs to look for the errant damsel. 

Molly submitted to have her face and hands washed, her frock and 
sash tidied, and her hair brushed smoothly, without speaking. She 
seemed quite exhausted by her grief; but a more ugly little girl I never 
beheld than my friend Molly, even when her toilet was finished. Swollen 
eyes, red nose and upper lip, a general blotchy appearance—those are 
the marks IIl-temper leaves on her victims’ faces, to say nothing of the 
hard and hideous lines she draws around their mouths. As soon as my 
efforts to restore her outer self to its usual neatness were ended, I felt 
the most difficult part of my task lay before me, and having a great af- 
fection for the schoolroom, which was a story lower, I led Molly by the 
hand downstairs. No sooner had we crossed the threshold than Molly’s 
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tears burst forth afresh. In vain I drew her towards a beautiful sunny 
bay-window, with a broad ledge outside, and sitting myself down ina 
low straw arm-chair, said— 
“ Now, Molly, don’t cry like a baby, but tell me what is the matter.” 

Molly’ could not or would not speak. I thought the air would do her 

good, so I opened the window and turned her aching head towards the 
soft summer breeze. I never can forget the real anguish on the poor 
little creature’s face as she crouched away from the light and warmth, 
sobbing, “I can’t bear to look at that window.” 

“If you don’t tell me what has happened, how am I to help you, 
silly child?” I said, taking her in my arms, and allowing her to bury her 
head on my shoulder. In this position and with many interruptions from 
her tears, she told me her trouble. It was this. About six weeks before, 
Molly’s aunt had promised that if she would try to be tidy in her bed- 
room for a whole month she would give her a flower in a pot, all to her- 
self. You must know that Molly’s love of flowers was only equalled by 

her love of pets, and her aunt, for obvious reasons, preferred to en- 
courage the former taste. During the first flush of good humour on the 
aunt’s part, and good resolutions on that of the niece, it had been 
settled that if the ordeal ended happily, Molly was to go to a nursery- 
garden near and choose whatever she wanted to the value of half-a-crown. 
But our young friend found it easier to speculate as to what she would 
buy with the prize when once it was hers, than to set to work to win it. 
For two or three days she did her best; she laid her hat and gloves on 
her little bed when she came in, she ranged her boots side by side in 
front of her chair when she took them off, and the nursery-maid confided 
to her superior that Miss Molly “was as good as gold.” But that 
precious metal had to be tried in old Father Time’s furnace, which has a 
nasty way of melting good resolutions, unless they ave gold, and poor 
Molly’s fit of tidiness turned out to be the most worthless dross. Long 
before a month was over, nurse had reported that Miss Molly was worse 
than ever; ‘‘Seems as though her things was bewitched, the places she 
du get them to. As for her boots, ma’am, they walks off of they selves, 
into the coal-scuttle, behind the wardrobe, anywhere and everywhere.” 
Some injudicious person had once remarked, in Molly’s hearing, that 
only old maids were tidy, so our wise young lady thought she would 
ensure herself a different fate by being as untidy as possible, never con- 
sidering what would become of the world if a// the married women in it 
were slatterns, and that tidiness and neatness are even more essential 
in a wife and mother than in an old maid. She was always in a hurry, 
always in disgrace for not being able to find her gloves and boots, and 
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she took not the smallest pains to improve. “It’s no use trying,” Molly 
said carelessly, and so she didn’t try. At the end of six weeks, or perhaps 
a little after, and only a day or two before the date of my story, Mrs. 
Welby, her aunt, had put her head into the schoolroom one bright May 
morning, and inquired, ‘“ Who will come with me to Pratt’s (the nursery 
gardener)? I am going there to order some plants.” . Up jumped 
Molly with a joyous shout of entreaty to be taken, and as the governess’s 
report of the morning’s work was satisfactory, Molly had nothing to do 
but get ready, and there never was a happier little girl than our small 
heroine during the expedition. When they reached Mr. Pratt’s, her aunt 
went off to an uninteresting part of the garden, where only bedding-out 
plants were kept, to make her selection, whilst Molly was taken through 
the greenhouses by good-natured Mrs. Pratt, who quite enjoyed Molly’s 
ecstasy of delight at the beautiful blossoms under glass. 

‘¢Not many young ladies comes here who knows so much, and is 
so fond of flowers,” remarked Mrs. Pratt. ‘‘ Here’s a lovely moss-rose 
now ; just coming into bloom it is, and very cheap.” 

‘How much?” inquired Molly breathlessly. 

‘‘ Well, miss, to any one else it would be two shillings, but I’ll tell the 
master he must let you have it for eighteenpence, if you fancies it.” 

Certainly the offer was a tempting one. The pot was a large one— 
a great advantage in Molly’s eyes—and the little rose-tree, though of 2 
sémewhat straggling appearance, could boast of five buds, besides a full: 
blown rose. What did Molly care that the coveted plant was of a very 
common description? It wassweet and fragrant, and fair to behold, as 
the pink petals opened out of their mossy cup. Away flew Molly to seek 
her aunt, and entreat her to allow her to buy the moss-rose. “I’ve got 
sixpence, aunt,” she explained breathlessly, “and if you would lend me 
a shilling, I would give you my allowance every week until it was paid.” 

Mrs, Welby hesitated for a moment; she felt inclined to give the 
child so great a pleasure, but unfortunately nurse had that very morning 
made a fresh and formal complaint of Molly’s untidy habits. If it had 
been anything else except a flower which Molly asked for, I think Mrs. 
Welby would have been unable to resist the pleading look of the large 
dark eyes, and the entreating expression of the little thin face raised to 
hers ; but she remembered that a plant in a pot had been the reward held 
forth to Molly, and that she had not taken the trouble to try to win it. 

‘No, Molly, certainly not !” replied her aunt. “ You could have won 
it if you had been good and learned to be tidy, but you are not one bit 
better, and I shall not give you any indulgences until you improve.” 

In telling me this part of the story, Mrs. Welby mentioned her surprise 
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at Molly’s self-control. She expected tears and entreaties ; but instead 
of these disagreeables, Molly turned away quite firmly and calmly, and 
ran back to Mrs. Pratt and the greenhouse. 

“She looked very obstinate, I must say,” continued her aunt, “but I 
never suspected she was going to set me at defiance.” 

Perhaps I try to excuse my poor little friend too much in my own 

mind, but it seemed to me that Molly misunderstood her aunt’s words, 
and that she fancied they meant a refusal to give or advance her any 
“money towards making the coveted bargain; but that if she (Molly) 
had chanced to possess sufficient funds of her own, there was no reason 
why the moss-rose should not become her property. All she could do 
at the moment was to run back to Mrs. Pratt, and say breathlessly — 

‘ Aunt won't give me a shilling, and I’ve only got sixpence ; but in 
two weeks more I shall have enough if I save up a// my allowance. So 
do, do put it away, dear Mrs. Pratt, and I’ll come and buy it as soon as 
ever I can.” 

_ Mrs. Pratt was so touched by the child’s eagerness and intense love 
of flowers, that she good-humouredly agreed to keep the moss-rose for a 
couple of weeks, and at Molly’s urgent request moved it to a high shelf 
out of the immediate way of ordinary visitors. This arrangement was 
an immense comfort to Molly, for she thought that if it was left in its 
conspicuous position, everybody who came into the greenhouse would 
immediately desire to purchase it as ardently as she did, and that some 
more fortunate person might be able to produce eighteenpence with 
greater facility. 

By the time the rose-tree was safely removed, Pratt and Mrs. Welby 
entered the greenhouse. 

‘‘ There’s my moss-rose, aunty,” cried Molly. 

‘It isn’t yours yet. I hope Mrs. Pratt wouldn’t think of letting you 
have it without the money,” said her aunt, coldly. 

‘‘ Mrs, Pratt is going to keep it for me,” explained Molly, “until I 
can buy it.” 

“You cannot have it at present,” answered her aunt, as she walked 
on, and there the matter ended, as Mrs. Welby thought. 

But, unfortunately, Molly considered that she had not been forbidden 
to buy her rose-tree as soon as she could raise the money, and on telling 
her story to a beloved and generous elder brother that very evening, he 
pretended to search in his pockets, and after a great deal of fum and 
laughter produced a bright new shilling, which, after much bargaining . 
on his side for big kisses (as Molly called her vigorous hugs), was finally 
transferred to her possession, and the moment lessons were over next day 
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—the day of my visit—Molly announced that she was to be taken to 
Mr, Pratt’s to buy her rose-tree. 

‘‘ Are you Sure your aunt has no objection?” inquired Miss Lewis, 
the governess. G 

Now, in spite of my pity for Molly, this is where I can see she went 
wrong, and I am telling it to you exactly as it happened, that you may 
also see for yourselves where the fault lay. 

‘¢ Oh, no,” answered Molly, promptly, “she wouldn’t let me buy it 
yesterday because I had not enough money; but Mrs. Pratt is keeping 
at for me, and I’m to have it as soon as ever I can pay for it AndI 
can pay for it now,” she continued, triumphantly, “for Tom gave me a 
shilling yesterday, and here’s my very own sixpence.” 

It would have been wiser if Miss Lewis had gone to Mrs. Welby and 
found out the exact state of the case; but she was very fond of Molly, 
who gave her no trouble over her lessons, and had a secret misgiving 
that the child’s pleasure might be stopped if Mrs. Welby were appealed to. 

So they set out and reached the nursery-garden in due time, to find 
Mrs. Pratt in the act of watering the moss-rose tree, which looked more 
beautiful than ever, with the largest of the buds just opening to take the 
place of the ‘ queen-rose,” who was beginning to turn somewhat pale. 
You may fancy how hurriedly the bargain was struck, and Molly scarcely 
dared to believe that she had reached the summit of her ambition, even 
when she felt the precious but heavy pot in her arms. 

‘You are not going to carry that great pot all the way home, Molly,” 
cried Miss Lewis in dismay ; but that was just what Molly wished and 
meant to do. In vain Mrs. Pratt offered to send it home by one of the 
men when they came in for their dinner. Molly declared she was incap- 
able of waiting so long for her rose-tree, and implored Miss Lewis to 
allow her to carry it herself. 

The pot was wrapped up in brown paper, and Molly trudged bravely 
along under its weight. Every now and then Miss Lewis stopped a little 
to allow her to rest, or carried it for a few yards; but the moment 
Molly’s aching arms recovered in the smallest degree from the severe 
strain on them, she resumed her burden. It must have been a pretty 
- sight to see the little girl toiling on, her happy smiling face peeping out 
from behind her rose-tree, as its nodding branches swayed and moved 
beneath the summer sunlight. Still prettier must rose and child have 
looked when, dinner over (Mrs. Welby chanced to be out, so no ques- 
tions were asked), Molly settled herself in the very arm-chair where she 
told me the story, and prepared to study her afternoon lessons, declaring 
she meant to say them to her rose-tree. 
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And so an hour or more passed until it became time to go out again. 
Molly, having learned her tasks perfectly, shut up her books, and was in 
the act of leaning over her cherished flower-tree, murmuring to it as a bee 
or a bird might, when the door opened, and Mrs. Welby entered. For 
a brief instant she paused and looked at the pretty pair—Molly’s face 
so instinct with tender happmess as to appear almost peaaniul--and 
then she said coldly, ‘“‘ How did that plant come here ?” 

‘“‘T am sure the rose heard her,” sobbed Molly, in telling me the 
story, “ for it shivered all over.” 

However that may be, Miss Lewis explained the way in which the 
purchase had been made, telling the exact truth of course, but trying to 
soften the details. 

“‘T forbade you to buy that plant,” said Mrs. Welby harshly, and she ap- 
proached the window outside which the rose was blooming in the sunshine. 

Molly sprang forward, so as to place herself between her aunt and 
her treasure, crying, “ Oh, don’t be angry with it, aunt ; I bought it with 
my own money, and I am going to try to be tidy—I am, indeed !” 

‘You should have tried some weeks ago,” said Mrs. Welby; “it is 
too late now. Iam not going to allow you to possess yourself of an 
undeserved reward.” With this fine speech, quite unintelligible to poor 
terrified Molly, she deliberately seized the flower-pot, and flung it crash- 
ing down from the high window-sill into the garden, many,feet below. 

Miss Lewis told me that Molly’s shrieks were terrible to hear. 

‘ She has killed it, she has killed it!” the frantic child cried, as she 
ran round and round the room like a mad thing.. 

‘‘T hope I have,” said Mrs. Welby, sailing out of the room, and 
Molly sobbed and cried until the rest of the children went out. 

Kind-hearted Miss Lewis did all she could to comfort her, pointing out 
that if she had waited to find out what her aunt intended by refusing to let 
her purchase the plant the day before, all this would not have happened. 

“ Indeed, indeed, darling, I fear you have not been gute straightfor- 
ward about it. You had some idea that your aunt did not mean you to 
buy it, but yet you managed to get hold of it, and see how little happi- 
ness it has given you!” 

Molly was too perfectly frank and truthful not to see and acknow- 
ledge that she had been wrong ; but she declared to me her grief arose 
from seeing the beautiful rose-tree “murdered” (as she persisted in 
calling it). She said over and over again that if it had been taken 
away and sent back to Mrs. Pratt, ‘“‘who would have been kind to it,” 
she would have been satisfied, though sorely grieved to lose it. 

The poor rose-tree never recovered its fall; the buds were snapped 
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_ off, the petals of the “ mamma-rose,” as Molly called it, scattered and 
smirched with dust, whilst the branches were so broken that no mending 
could be attempted. Molly procured a bit of the flower-pot and hugged 
and treasured it for many days. 

She was not at all a sulky child, and when her aunt condescended to 
explain to her why she thought it necessary to throw the poor rose-tree 
out of window, Molly saw that it was, perhaps, a well-deserved punish- 
ment. She tried very hard to be tidy, and with such success that a few 
weeks after my story opens, Mrs. Welby came smiling into the nursery, 
and after having opened her cupboards and chest of drawers, said— 

“ They are all in very nice order, Molly, and I am pleased to see how 
much you have improved. Now, as a reward for trying to cure yourself 
of your careless habits, I am going to give you a hedgehog.” 

“A hedgehog, auntie !” cried Molly, springing up. ‘A real live 
hedgehog ?” 

“Well, no, not exactly alive,” said Mrs. Welby. ‘Come down and 
see it.” 

Two skips and a jump brought Molly into the schoolroom, where 
we first made her acquaintance amid sobs and tears; but she looked 
ever so much pleasanter and prettier now. Her hair was smooth and 
glossy, her frock neatly arranged, and her eyes were radiant with smiling 
expectation. As this is such a very true chronicle, I am afraid it must 
be acknowledged that Molly’s face changed and clouded when she saw 
a large green china hedgehog, in a saucer to match, standing on the 
table. It was neither useful as a pet nor ornamental, so far as poor 
Molly could discover at first, and she felt horribly disappointed. By 
the time she had examined it sufficiently to wonder at the number of 
holes with which its china back and sides were perforated, her aunt had 
entered the room and asked— 

‘Well, Molly, how do you like it ?” 

“Not much, aunt, I’m afraid,” answered Molly truthfully. 

“Tt is for crocuses and snowdrops, my dear,” said Mrs, Weiby, 
‘and it will be very pretty when they all come into blossom. See, 
here are plenty of bulbs, and you must arrange them in layers, according 
to their colours, so that each little sprout may grow out of one of these 
holes. Fill it in with earth by degrees, and then stand it carefully on 
its saucer, which you must take care to keep full of water. By the 
early spring, or even by Christmas, you will have the prettiest possible 
hedgehog, with yellow and lilac blossoms for quills.” 

Molly was enchanted at this explanation, and I need not tell any 
little girl who reads this story that she set about planting the bulbs 
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directly. Her aunt was busy and went away, so Molly had to puzzle 
out the best way of managing her hedgehog. The difficulty consisted 
in setting it in a position from which it would not roll over. More than 
once Molly’s efforts were rendered useless by the sudden upsetting of 
the hedgehog when she had half filled it with earth and bulbs. At last 
she hit upon the brilliant expedient of slipping a piece of cord through 
two of the holes nearest to its china head, and two nearest to the tail, 
placing a couple of chairs a few feet apart and slinging Mr. Hedgehog 
between them. Her newly-learned art of neatness taught her to spread 
a newspaper on the floor to keep the carpet clean during her gardening 
operations, and she set to work with renewed hope and energy. All 
went well. First she put a row of lilac crocuses down the hedgehog’s 
back, then a sprinkling of earth, then a row of yellow and white bulbs, 
with layers of mould between, until it was quite full and patted down. 
After walking round and round it several times, Molly decided that she 
could not attempt to turn it upside down into its saucer by herself, so: 
she ran off to find her eldest sister, and beg her to help in the critical 
operation. But, alas! Eleanor was not to be found. Blanche Welby 
was available and volunteered her assistance; but Molly did not feel 
any confidence in stupid little Blanket’s aid. She had nearly decided 
on waiting until Eleanor returned, when Tom’s voice was heard in the 
hall, and she peeped over the staircase. 

“‘ Halloo, Molly, what are you looking so anxious about? Nothing 
wrong, is there?” cried that youth. 

‘Oh, no, Tom dear, thank you. It’s only about my hedgehog !” 

‘“‘ What hedgehog ?” asked Tom ; and then Molly told him all about it. 

‘‘ Let’s come and have a look at the creature,” said Tom, running 
upstairs to the schoolroom, closely followed by Molly and little Blanket. 

“Well, it ¢s a hideous thing!” was Tom’s frankly-expressed opinion. 

This verdict made Molly very unhappy, but Blanche tried to console 
her by assurances that when it was standing properly on its saucer it 
would look very pretty. 

“Let us cut these strings, and put it in its proper position,” said 
Tom. , “Give me a knife.” _ 

But there was no knife nor even a pair of scissors at hand, so 
Blanche was despatched to fetch one. Stupid little Blanket proved 
herself worthy of her name and fame, for she went downstairs and 
brought a huge carving-knife from the dining-room. . 

“Give it to me, here!” shouted Tom, when Blanket entered, 
carrying this dangerous weapon in both hands. 

Now, I must tell you, they had all been to the play the evening 
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before, and Master Tom was very fond of bringing scraps of theatrical 
dialogue into daily life for some time after he had seen a performance. 
He seized the large carving-knife, threw himself into the most absurd 
attitude, brandishing it over his head, as he said in tragic tones, “‘ And 
with one blow of his scimitar he severed her head from her body.” 
With this appalling sentence he brought his knife down vigorously on 
one of the long pieces of string which moored the hedgehog fore and 
aft to the chairs. Up flew the unfortunate animal almost to the ceiling, 
but as it was still confined to one chair by the head-string, it returned 
to its original position with a violent swing and thump, scattering earth 
and bulbs and fragments of china all over the room. 

I happened to be coming upstairs with an invitation to Molly for 
next day, and just as I turned the handle of the door, it was flung open 
and Tom dashed past, very nearly knocking me over, and calling out— 

“Oh, there’s such a jolly row in there !” 

But all was silent as I entered. The two little girls stood in the 
middle of the room pale and speechless with horror, one of the chairs 
upset, whilst to the other dangled, by a bit of string, a green china head 
of some unknown animal, placidly staring at me out of two black bead 
eyes. The room was littered with earth and crocus bulbs and broken 
bits of china, and presented a most curious appearance. On the floor lay 
the carving-knife where Tom had thrown it down as he turned and fled. 

Some minutes passed before I could get any explanation from the 
children ; they were so shocked and startled, and Molly was so horrified 
at the fate of her hedgehog, and the ruin which had overtaken her 
projected spring garden, that she was quite incapable of saying a word. 
Blanche positively cried, and began to blame Tom. That roused 
Molly, who was always ready to defend the absent, and she declared he 
had only done it in fun. Indeed she seemed inclined to believe the 
hedgehog had suddenly come to life and dashed itself to pieces in its 
efforts to escape from its unaccustomed position; but I managed to get 
this idea out of her imaginative little head. We then set to work, and 
with the aid of the hearth-brush, tidied the room a little, picking up the 
bulbs and broken china 

{ must tell you that Tom tried very hard to replace the poor hedge- 
hog, but he never could find another like it, much to his regret, though 
he pretended to think that it was so ugly that the man who invented it 
resolved never to make another. 

Molly had many more troubles and trials; but I think I have told you 
enough for one day, and next time I must think of something gayer for you, 
as I am not at all sure but that you may think this rather a stupid story. 

IO A 
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ORSULA SWAYNE’S TROUBLE. 


RSULA SWAYNE'S face was not pleasant to look at as she came 

home from her French lesson on Saturday afternoon. It was 

not a pretty face, but its intelligence made it remarkable; and usually 

the frank, open expression of the eyes and mouth made it pleasing too. 

Now the straight, well-cut brows were contracted, the under-lip was 

so pinched upwards that the corners of the mouth drooped, and a sort of 

restless quiver in the long, dark eyelashes gave warning that the poor 

little troubled heart belonging to the pale, brown-eyed child had hard 
work just then to keep the tears from springing. 

When she reached the small house her father lived in, she went 
straight upstairs, threw her books and hat on her bed, and then stood 
pushing some straggling hairs off her forehead. 

Ursula did not go to regular school—only twice a week for French 
lessons. She had a singular aptitude for languages, a good memory, 
and showed intelligence as well as diligence in preparing her exercises, 
and yet she had come away from Mrs. Smith’s school with a troubled, 
sorrowful face. 

‘‘T hate Monsieur Jeanneton !”—and there was something very like a 
stamp on the bare wooden floor as she spoke—“ and yet I would rather do 
lessons for him than any one, he is so clever; he knows exactly what is diffi- 
cult, and shows where it comes, and why it is difficult; he is so different 
from Miss Grey. Miss Grey! Why, when I ask her to explain, she orly 
makes things more confused : she says, ‘ Well, I’m sure I don’t know; it 
always has been so; you ask too many questions, Ursula;’ but then”— 
the child paused an instant reflectively—‘ Miss Grey is an idiot. I 
could teach just as well as she does, poor silly thing. Yes, Monsieur 
Jeanneton is very, very, very clever, but he is unjust, and I hate people 
to be unjust ; of course, I do my lessons as well as I can ; I don’t choose 
to be beaten ; but he has a spite against me, or——” 

The colour rose up to her forehead, and tears came along with it, 
crimsoning and swelling the slender throbbing throat, till they forced 
away the pride that had held them back. Ursula sat down, and, hiding 
her face in her hands, had an unrestrained sobbing-fit. 

Poor little wounded heart! Monsieur Jeanneton would scarcely have 
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believed that this humbled, tear-stained face was that of the proud, un- 
courteous pupil who made such strangely clever but intolerably insolent 
comments on his teaching. 

‘Yes, madame,” he had said to Mrs. Smith, “the young ladies are 
charming, so amiable, so den éevées, except Mees Ursule: and yet, for 
ten years, she is of an intelligence quite remarkable; but she has not a 
heart.” 

And the polite Frenchman went his way quite unconscious of the 
tempest he had raised, or of the vanity he had fed; for Ursula’s trouble 
was not only because the faultless exercise at which she had worked so 
resolutely had been given back to her with a ‘‘ Bien, mademoiselle,” said 
In the master’s gravest tones, but that Mary Halket, the silliest, least 
clever girl at Mrs. Smith’s, should be almost always the object of 
Monsieur Jeanneton’s warm praise. 

There was a strange undercurrent of generosity in Ursula. She hated 
herself even for the passing thought. 

“Why should I grudge Mary praise? Sne cannot do her exe 
but she is a good sort of girl enough. e 

“ Lully, are you never coming down? Do make haste.” 

A boy about two years older than Ursula shouted this from the bottom 
of the stairs. 

“What do you want, Willie? I suppose I may have time to wash my 
aands and take off my things?” 

“ Thavs zight, re up, young un! I don’t think French agrees with 
you, Lul, you are so precious cross when you come home. Are you 
coming to play cricket with Fred and me, or aren’t you? Just say Yes 
or No.” 

Ursula’s heart was very full now. 

‘If I’m cross you can’t want me, so I say No.” 

“All right, cross-patch ;” and Willie ran oft to join his eldest 
brother, 

Ursula’s heart seemed bursting. She could not stay indoors. She 
wanted to get into the air away from every one. 

She stood at the glass door leading into the garden. She did not want 
to fall in with her brothers; but they were not to be seen on the lawn. 

At the end of the lawn came the kitchen-garden, fenced out of sight 
by a thick shrubbery, and beyond this again was a field; on one side of 
the field was a bit of waste ground, with a good-sized hillock in one - 
corner of it. There was a sort of cave here, and the twisted roots of an 
ash-tree growing above made a groined roofing, and this place Ursula 
called her den. She had planted it with ferns, and usually it was a 
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favourite play-place for her and Willie. Now she sat crying at the mouth 
of her den, lost in her sad thoughts. 
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“Tully!” She started. Willie was in the field on the other side of 
the hedge. She had forgiven him by this time, but she felt too sorrow- 
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ful to give him a welcoming smile. Willie could not guess her thoughts, 
he only saw a swelled face and red eyes. 

‘“‘ Sulking here, eh, Lul? Well, I never saw such a muff. I wanted 
you to come and fag for us at cricket; but I hate sulks.” 

“Tm not sulking,” said Ursula indignantly. 

‘‘T say, Fred, she says she’s not sulky; isn’t that a joke? Come on; 
Lul will find her temper if she’s left alone ; she’s dropped it in the field 
perhaps.” 

Fred laughed heartily at this, and they went back to their cricket. 

“¢ How cruel !—how shamefully unjust!” Her eyes sparkled and her 
cheeks flamed up with anger. ‘‘ How dare they say I'm sulky?” 

She went indoors, but her afternoon seemed doomed to trouble. 

She was reading a book when the rest sat down to tea, and answered 
haughtily when reproved for her delay—so haughtily, that her mother 
looked serious and her father angry. 

She felt miserable, and was glad when bed-time came. 

‘“‘ Good-night, Ursula ;” her father held her hand a miaute when she 
went to kiss him—“ but if you don’t keep your tongue in better order, 
you must go to boarding-school. I can’t allow disrespect.” 

Little Fanny slept in the same bed with Ursula, but Fanny went up- 
stairs first, and was sound asleep before her sister reached her bedroom. 

Her father’s words had frightened Ursula, but they had not softened 
her pride. 

She was too full of restless troubled thoughts to go to sleep. | 

“‘It doesn’t matter what I do,” she said to herself, nestling her dark 
brown curls into the pillow; ‘‘1’m sure to be scolded. I wonder if I 
shall always be scolded and found fault with even when I’m a woman like 
mamma ; but then, grown-up people don’t say insolent things, and they 
are always right; so I suppose the rightness comes of its own accord.” 
There was some comfort in this reflection, but it did not last. Her 
thoughts soon went on again. “TI used to think it was only at home I 
got scolded, because the boys make me cross. I know I’m cross, and 
then the words slip out without my knowing. Oh, I wish I wasn’t 
cross !” and then came a deep sigh. But it was not a pleasant reflection 
to stop at, so the little agile brain travelled on. “ But I never get 
scolded at home lessons, unless I ask Miss Grey too many questions. 
Mamma always looks pleased if she comes into the room when I’m saying 
my lessons. I’m so glad when she comes. Then why does Monsieur 
Jeanneton dislike me? At first he seemed to me to be a genius—a hero 
of cleverness; and I care for cleverness more than anything. If Willie 
and Fred cared more for cleverness, we should not quarrel, and they 
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wouldn’t call me ‘ Minerva’ and ‘a walking dictionary.’ It’s shameful of 
them ; just because I like lessons. Boys are so idle; they don’t stick to 

things as girls do. Perhaps Monsieur Jeanneton’s like them? Doesn’t 
he like cleverness? and is that why he praises Mary, and excuses her 
faults? Perhaps if I were always mumchance when he speaks to me, and 

never asked questions, he would praise me too. Oh, if he would only 

praise——” 

Here she fell asleep, but broken sobs told her mother when she came 
to give a last look at her little girls that Ursula’s trouble had not left her. 
She kissed her, and then, kneeling down beside the bed, prayed for help 
and guidance for herself and Ursula. 

But Ursula’s was an elastic nature, and when she came downstairs 
next morning, she looked so bright that no one could have remembered 
yesterday’s trouble. Plainly the Swaynes did not; they were very loving 
people, and but for Ursula’s provoking tongue the peace of the household 
would probably have been unruffied. Besides, next day was Sunday, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Swayne made Sunday a very happy day with their children. 
It was a holyday in the true sense of the word ; a day of joy and gladness, 
not of sad restraint. The children gathered nosegays from their little 
gardens for their mother; then came church, and after dinner amusing 
story-books or a walk with papa; or else, perhaps, they played in the 
garden, or sat quietly there while their mother read aloud. Then came tea, 
and papa never was so amusing as at Sunday tea-time ; and then the great 
treat of the day, when all who were old enough went to evening church. 

Monday, too, went smoothly with Ursula, but on Tuesday Mrs, 
Swayne met Mrs. Smith, and asked how her little girl got on with Mon- 
sieur Jeanneton. . 

On Wednesday, just as Ursula was starting off for her French lesson, 
her mother called her into the dining-room. 

‘Lully, I want you to be very respectful to your French master.” 

‘6 Respectful! Mamma, who says I’m not respectful ? ” 

Mrs. Swayne only looked gravely at her little daughter. 

Ursula’s head dropped ; her heart was telling her already that it was 
worse to be rude to her mother than to Monsieur Jeanneton, and it was 
rude to answer in that way; but she was not going to own her fault. She 
waited a minute, and then, as her mother continued silent, she hurned 
off to Mrs. Smith’s. 

There were two faults in her exercise, and three in her dictation. 
Ursula’s cheeks burned, and as she looked up she saw Mary smile at one 
of the other girls. She stretched out her hand impatiently for the 
dictionary to correct her misspelt words, and upset the inkstand. 
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“Ah, Mees Ursule,” said the Professor, in his suave polite voice, “it 
is pity you are maladroite. Why do you not help?” for Ursula stood 
with wide eyes and mouth gazing at the black stream on the table. 
“Thank you, Mees Mary,” he said, as the self-possessed, neat-handed 
Mary Halket wiped up the ink and set the books in their places; “a 
young lady should always be careful and graceful. Awkwardness is not 
pardonable in a woman.” 

Ursula shrugged her shoulders. She was deeply mortified, and the 
effort to hide it made her manner still more harsh. 

‘‘Am I to read now?” 

Monsieur Jeanneton started at the rude, abrupt question ; it seemed 
to him that this child was recalling him to his duty. A flush came into 
his face. 

“‘No, mademoiselle,” he said ; “I wish you all to ‘make a translation 
of this fable instead.” 

It was La Fontaine’s “ The Grasshopper and the Ant,” and most of 
the children found it an impossible task; but Ursula, troubled as her 
mind was with anger, was determined to succeed—and she did. 

But though she had finished, she would not hand up her copy-book 
with the others. She kept her head bent, as if she were still writing. 

‘‘ Let him find it out,” she said to herself; ‘“ he will be ashamed of 
blaming me for an accident when he sees how well I have done the fable.” 

Monsieur Jeanneton waited patiently, and then looked at his watch. 

‘You may go, young ladies: I must stay and speak to Mrs. Smith.” 

The girl who sat next to Ursula had been looking over her shoulder. 
She was one of the elder pupils, and a favourite with the alae 

‘‘ Monsieur, Ursula has done it better than any of us-—— 

A glow of triumph rose on the child’s face, but as she gieueed up at 
Monsieur Jeanneton all her anger came back. 

He looked so very grave, almost sorrowful. 

‘** Ah, Mees Ursule, if you would study little things as well as large 
things, how happy you would be!” And he handed back the copy-book. 

He bowed round the table, and in a few minutes the girls were all in 
the playground. 

‘Little things,” thought Ursula; “what does Monsieur ees 
mean ?” 

There was a buzzing cluster of girls in one corner of the stay oroundl: 
and as she passed by them Ursula stood still, spelled by the most intense 
admiration she had ever felt. She had often seen fairies in her waking 
and sleeping dreams, for Ursula had a bad habit of dreaming in the day- 
light, and I believe it was the being roused abruptly from these “ blue 
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moons,” as her brothers and sisters called them, that often drew out her 
insolent words. I don’t say made her cross. No one can make us speak 
crossly unless our better will gives way, but the sight she now gazed at 
banished every sore and angry feeling. Ursula dearly loved beautiful 
things, and she had never seen anything so beautiful as the tiny, 
fancifully-dressed little girl in the centre of the group. 

As she looked more closely, something in the bright eyes and rich 
complexion reminded Ursula irresistibly of Monsieur Jeanneton. 

: Till now she had not thought whether her French master was hand- 
some or not. She knew that she liked to look at his white forehead and 
curling brown hair, and that his eyes were bright and seemed to see into 
her heart, but it was absurd to think of likeness between a grown-up 
man and a baby child. 

‘Come along, little Aimée,” said Mary Halket, “‘come and see the 
moo-cows.” 

Mary’s wishes were always obeyed. She led the child by the hand 
towards a large gate on one side of the playground, and the other girls 
followed— Ursula among the last. Shedid not dislike Mary, but she was 
unwilling to submit to her sway. 

She followed in one of her waking dreams, wondering at the secret of 
Mary’s influence. Mary was not clever. She was often really unkind in 
a light merry way she had of discussing the failings and infirmities of her 
companions without regard to their feelings. 

“It is her pretty face and the way she smiles when she speaks, that’s 
why they are all so fond of her,” sighed Ursula. ‘TI can never have the 
first, and I should feel a hypocrite if I smiled at every one alike.” 

She had not noticed, as she moved mechanically along, that they had 
passed across the first field, and had reached the gate of another which 
was usually left open. It was shut fast now, and a heavy chain was 
fastened on to the staple and then wound round and round the gate-post. 
There was a halt and a short discussion, but the little Aimée pointed 
eagerly forward, and Mary and another of the elder girls succeeded in 
opening the gate. 

Ursula could not tell how it all happened. She was following the 
rest when a deep sullen roar roused her from her reverie, and, before she 
could well look round her, her companions were running back as fast as 
they could towards the gate they had unfastened. 

They had some distance to run. The field they were now in was 
very large, and before they turned they had reached the farther end of 


it—reached almost to another gate, behind which appeared some pretty 
cows and calves. 
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But Ursula did not see the cows and calves. She saw only two 
things. She saw Mary, left behind by the others, try to drag the tiny, 
fancifully-dressed child along with her; but the child would not stir, it 
stood paralysed by the other sight, that made Ursula’s heart, too, stand 
still an instant and then beat so fast that it nearly choked her. 

A huge white creature much larger than any cow was standing at the 
farther gate, and again came the deep sullen roar, which had so suddenly 
alarmed the school-girls. The bull had been half hidden till now in 
the dry ditch beneath the hedge which separated the two fields. Mary 
loosed Aimée’s hand and ran past in wild terror. 

‘Come, Ursula, come ; she will not move, I tell you.” 

Mary cried out loud in her frantic fear, and the bull, disturbed by the 
sound, turned slowly round from the gate and faced Ursula. 

Ursula was a great reader: I cannot tell whether stories of people 
who had faced wild animals came to her mind ; or whether the Help that 
dwells in every little Christian child mastered her fear; I can only tell 
you what she did. She caught up little Aimée in‘her arms, and moved © 
slowly away. The bull followed, and gave another deep, dull roar. 

Ursula looked on towards the unfastened gate—how far it was, and 
the bull was not four yards behind her! She knew by instinct that if she 
ran the bull would run too, and would overtake her in an instant, laden 
as she was. She took a few more steps, and then she stopped again, for 
Aimée grew heavier and heavier; the bull stopped too, and, lowering 
his head, gave another roar. 

“Only God can save us now!” burst from Ursula’s lips. 

Once more she slowly retreated, always keeping one side towards the 
bull: he followed more quickly, and his eyes looked fierce and red. 

Aimée began to cry. 3 

“ Hush, darling,” Ursula said firmly, “we're quite safe.” She stood 
still, exhausted. ‘This time she felt sure the bull would not spare; his 
angry, prolonged roar seemed her doom. 

Something brushed by her, and then she felt Aimée taken fbi her 
arms, and the whole field went round and round. 

‘Ah, mon Dieu!” was all she heard, and she ‘was lifted off the 
ground by a strong arm. 


When Ursula opened her eyes, ‘she found herself in the drawing-room 
at Mrs. Smith’s, lying on a sofa; her mother sat by her; but Monsieur 
Jeanneton was there too, on his knees, holding one of her hands. 

She opened her eyes widely at this sight. 
‘Ah, Mees Ursule, what must I say to you? You area brave, heroic 
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little girl, and I owe to you an eternal gratitude ;” and the Frenchman 
bent down and kissed her on both cheeks. 

Ursula felt strangely tired ; she could not answer, but she looked up 
gratefully and began to cry. 

“That was my child, my little girl—my only one; and she has no 
mother now, poor little angel, and you have saved her for me.” 

“No, Monsieur,” said Ursula, “you saved us both; I only tried. 
Monsieur,” she said, so simply and earnestly that the tears rose in 
Monsieur Jeanneton’s eyes, “you are giving me more praise than I: 
deserve now ; why did you not praise me when I really did deserve it?” 

He rose up and looked at her, but he did not answer her at once. 
Presently he looked at Mrs, Swayne. 

‘‘ Madame,”—he bowed—“ in your presence it is not my business to 
give advice to Mees Ursule, and yet my heart is so full of love for her 
that I seem to feel a fatherly right in her to-day. My dear child,” he 
said, and he took Ursula’s little hand in both his, “to-day you have 
shown me for the first time your true nature, and I confess that all this 
while I have been judging you wrongly; but it has not been fault of 
mine. People are judged by the temper they show; life is not made up 
of large things, my child ; you may perhaps never again have the occasion 
given you to save another of God’s creatures by your own self-denial, 
but in the little things of which daily life is made you may do this every 
hour if you will. My good little friend, I cannot believe that your own 
tongue and your own temper are not as worthy of conquest as the sullen, 
roaring bull.” 

Ursula put her hand over her eyes, as if to shut out the remembrance, 
and she shivered violently. 

‘She must sleep, madame, and ”— Monsieur Jeanneton bent down 
and whispered to Mrs. Swayne—“ she must not be left alone.” 

Monsieur Jeanneton was right. 

Ursula passed a fevered, delirious night, and some days went by 
before she was allowed to return to her lessons. 

A habit which has grown little by little is only rooted out little by 
little ; and Ursula, though she tried in earnest, had often to repent of 
cross words and looks and deeds. But never towards Monsieur 
Jeanneton ; he was her friend now as well as her master; he often 
walked home with her from school, satisfying her ardent thirst for know- 
ledge from his own stores of reading. 

‘‘ Ah, monsieur,” she said one day long afterwards, as she parted from 
him at her father’s door, ‘‘how much sunshine would have been hidden 

irom my life if I had not been frightened by the bull!” 
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MENIE’S LITTLE BARE FEET. 


I. 


N a cold winter day, when the bitter north wind made even well- 
fed and warmly-clothed passers-by hurry along—when ladies, 
though clad in furs, looked pinched and blue in the face, and men, 
despite being buttoned up to the chin, felt that it was cold enough to 
render a fall of sgow very probable—a little girl, about eight years old, 
stood with a hungry look at a pastrycook’s window in Piccadilly. She 
was scantily clad, had neither shoes nor stockings, and her head had no 
protection but its own natural covering of soft, silky hair. Her thin 
cotton frock was so short as barely to cover the knee, leaving the poor 
little naked limbs exposed to the cutting blast. Yet the child was clean 
and tidy; and an attentive feminine observer might have remarked a 
most creditable darn on the faded calico frock, while a rent in the pina- 
fore was so neatly mended as to be almost ornamental. With all these 
disadvantages of attire, she had still a noble bearing, this poor little one ; 
and though she shivered with cold, her foot was firmly planted on the 
ground, and her whole figure and deportment were indicative of some- 
thing far better than her wretched clothing would have led one to expect. 
More than one benevolent individual looked at the child, and passed by. 
Mendicancy and vagrancy must not be encouraged ; the heart may bleed 
for the needy, but the hand must, it is said, under such circumstances, 
refrain from giving. 

A young man with abrown moustache, no whiskers, and his hair 
worn somewhat longer than is usual with men, attracted by the child’s 
appearance, stopped, and took a deliberate survey of her. She was 
pretty, but her face being turned towards the window, was only imper- 
fectly seen. The young man’s eye, however, rested with delight on the 
naked foot and limb, which were exquisitely moulded, and had not yet 
quite lost a certain childish roundness. 

‘‘ Delicious little toes!” remarked the gentleman to himself as he 
advanced towards the child. ‘ Aren’t you cold, my dear, standing here?” 
he asked her. 

‘‘ Yes, sir,” was the reply, as she turned her face to her interrogator. 
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“ You are looking at the buns. Would you like a penny to buy one ?” 
‘‘ No, thank ye, sir,” said the little girl, dropping her eyes. 
‘Why won't you take a penny from me? Do you mean to say you 
couldn’t eat one of those nice cakes ?” 
The child looked at the coin temptingly held out to — and with a 
face of distress hung her head, and made no reply. 
“ Are you not hungry ?” asked the young man, stooping towards her. 
“Tf ye please, sir, dinna ask me. Mother says I’m no’ to tell when 
I’m hungry.” 
“But your mother means that you are not to tell without being 
asked,” was the reply. 
The child shook her head, as if unconvinced by this argument. 
“Mother's most awfu’ feared for me learning to beg. Beggin’s next 
to stealin’, an’ takin’ money ye dinna work for’s next to beggin’ ; an’ I’m 
aye to work a’ my life for everything I put in my mouth or on my back.” 
‘Your mother is an excellent woman,” he said, more to himself, 
however, than to the child ; but she heard him, and looked up in his face 
with a bright smile. ‘‘ What does your father do for a living?” asked 


the young man, regarding with compassion the shivering little creature 
before him. 


‘‘ He’s dead, sir.” 

“What does your mother work at, then?” 

‘‘She was a laundress, sir; but she’s ill, an’ no’ able to do anything.” 

- Qh, bless my soul!” ejaculated the young man in an undertone; 
“this is a dreadful state of matters.” Then addressing the child, ‘‘ What 
is your name, my dear?” he inquired. 

‘‘ Menie Broun,” she replied. 

‘‘ Broun is Scotch for Brown, I suppose, and the prettier name of the 
two. Well, then, Menie, if you must work for your living, I’ll give you 
work.” | 

“Me, sir! will ye gie work to me? Imreal strong, though I’m wee; 
an’ I can scrub an’ wash,” said Menie eagerly. 

‘‘ Poor little mite! Then come along with me.” 

Turning out of Piccadilly into a street of much humbler pretensions, 
he led her to a cookshop ; but stopped on the threshold to say— 

‘‘ Now, Menie, I am going to give you your dinner, and you'll work 
for it afterwards. Will that do?” 

‘¢T would rather work for it first, sir.” : ; 

* Come along, then, and you shall. I won't force you to deviate oe 


the honourable course your mother wishes you to pareve: 
brothers and sisters, Menie ?” 


e 
< 


Have you any 
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« No, sir.” 

‘It’s almost a pity,” returned he. “Your mother ought to have 
had a very large family, to furnish the world with honest men and 
women.” 

“But hoo could she ha’ fed them, sir?” 

“That would have been a difficult task, I have no doubt,” he replied. 

As they thus conversed, Menie was led by her companion into a 
street of unpretending appearance ; then stopping at the door of one of 
the houses, he knocked, and was admitted ; and the child followed him 
up to a bright, cheerful room, with two long windows, the lower halves 
of which were covered with green baize. 

‘‘ Now come to the fire and warm yourself, dear, for you must be 
more dead than alive this bitter day. Stay, let me rub your hands for 
you; and as for those poor little blue feet, do they ever suffer from 
chilblains ?”” 

‘‘ Whiles,” replied Menie, looking about the room with some degree 
of wonder, for it was filled with things she had never seen before, and 
of which she did not know the use. A half-finished picture on an easel, 
some unframed pictures on the floor, a lay figure, a palette, some paint- 
brushes, and many other such articles, attracted her attention. 

‘*Now, Menie, we must come to business,” said the young man, 
dropping, as he spoke, the well-shaped little hand which he rubbed into 
some degree of heat. ‘TI shall tell you what work I want youtodo. I 
am a painter, my business is to make pictures, and I wish to put you 
in a picture, and will require you to sit before me some time every day. 
I'll pay you so much an hour.” 

“ But that’s no work,” urged Menie. “I couldna take money for 
sitting still and doing nothing.” 

‘What an independent little article you are! This ¢s work. Itisa 
trade, Menie.” 

“To sit still and be drawn in a picter ? That’snowork. My mother 
would never believe’t.” 

‘“‘ But you are useful to me, my child—nay, necessary. It may not 
be work to sit still and be drawn, as you express it; but your doing so 
enables me to earn money.” 

‘‘ But I'll sit as long as you like for nothing,” said Menie, with a 
radiant face. 

‘Oh, yes; that’s all very well,” said the artist, turning away his head 
as if he were offended. ‘You'll keep your independence, but you don’t 
care for mine. You'll let me grow up a beggar. My mother told me it 
was wrong to take anything for nothing from a man, worse to take any- 
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thing for nothing from a woman, but worst of all, and mean, and base, 
and despicable, to take things for nothing from little girls.” 

Here Menie’s face assumed a look of intelligence and drollery. 

“You're making it up, I know it,” she said, pointing her forefinger 
knowingly towards him, and fixing her eyes, which were full of fun, upon 
his face. * * It’s all made up out of your own head, that. Your mother 
never spoke about little girls.” 

“Well, Menie,” returned the young man, laughing, “if I -have 
learned the lesson, what matter who taught it to me? although mother 
may be used as a general term comprising all the lessons of childhood. 
But to return to the chief point. What amI todo? I have set my 
heart on having you for my picture. I cannot accept your service for 
nothing. It would be the same as begging for me to do that.” 

‘‘ ll take money, then,” said Menie. 

Good. I'll give you, then, threepence an hour, and when the 
picture is sold ten per cent. That is, if I get £100, you would get 


— 10; if I got £50, you would get £4 5.” 


“Five pounds! Oh, what an awfu’ lot o’ money!” 

“ But the picture may not sell at all, Menie, or I may get very little 
for it.” 

As he spoke the artist prepared his canvas, while Menie’s imagina- 
tion dwelt on the quantities of soup, tea, wine, eggs, roast beef, and 
other dainties which #5 would purchase for her sick mother, 

“You shall only sit half an hour at present, Menie, then I’ll give you 
your money, and you'll go and get your dinner and come back to me.” 

“But I would like to take the money home to my mother.” 

“My child, you must eat, or you will not be worth painting. I want 
a nice fat little girl for my picture,—not one with a lean and starved 
look.” 

Satisfied with this argument, Menie, hungry as she was, began to 
consider how she should spend her three-halfpence, when happening to 
look down at her bare feet, she exclaimed— 

“Oh, sir——” 

‘My name’s Hayward, Menie,” interrupted the artist. 

‘Oh, Mr. Hayward, I had a pair o’ red stockin’s an’ boots wi’ brass 
rings, an’ they’re at the pawnbroker’s. IfI had them, wouldn't they be 
bonnie in the picter ?” 

“So far as that is concerned, I could put in the red stockings and 
boots with brass rings, although you did not wear them,” was the reply. 

“ But it wouldna be true, it would be makin’ folk believe I have 
what I havena.” 
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‘What a truthful little thing you are! I have a great respect for 
the mother, Menie, who has trained you so well. Will you take me to 
see her ?” 

The child bashfully bent her eyes on the carpet, and was silent. 

* You don’t seem to care about taking me?” said the artist. 

‘We're sae poor, an’ mother thinks shame,” she returned. 

‘Pardon me, Menie, I was an ungentlemanly fellow to push you 
into a corner in this way ; but you must go now, and get your dinner.” 

And he put three-halfpence into the child’s hand, saying, ‘‘ Do you 
know what to buy ?” 

“Yes ; baked potatoes an’ butter,” she replied promptly. 

‘* That’s right. Get something hot, and come back to me when you 
have dined.” 

So Menie ran off, quickly purchased, and ate her potatoes with a 
keen appetite, and soon returned to her post. 

“Would you draw up your petticoat a little bit, Menie, to give me 
just the least thing in the world more of the leg?” asked Mr. Hayward. 
But the child turned away her head with an offended expression. 

‘* A very little higher would be sufficient. Allow me, my child, to 
show you how much, or rather, how little,” said the artist, rising and 
advancing towards her. 

“‘ No,” cried she, with-starting tears ; “I think shame.” 

“Very well,” said Mr. Hayward, returning to his seat and smiling at 
this curious Scotch idiom ; “I yield to you on this point also; but it 
would have been a prettier picture with a little more of the leg, and 
would have sold more quickly and brought a larger price.” 

Menie thought of her sick mother, who required wine and nourish- 
ing food, and of the ten per cent. she was to get, and putting down her 
hand drew up her petticoat just a hair’s breadth; but the artist did not 
immediately observe her action. 

‘‘Mr. Hayward, I’m pulling’t up,” she remarked shyly, while her 
face became very red. ‘There was no more of the limb seen than there 
had been before, but the conflict between modesty and filial affection 
was so touchingly expressed in the face and attitude that it struck the 
artist that this in itself would make a good picture. 

‘You are a dear, obliging little soul. Just hold it up as you are 
doing,” he said, ‘and unless I am a very stupid fellow, it cannot fail to 
be a nice picture.” 

II, 
When the sitting was over for the day, Menie ran joyfully home to tell 
her sick parent all that had occurred, although, knowing her mother’s 
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rigid principles, she was afraid she might have some difficulty in con- 
vincing her that the money she held in her hand was honestly earned. 

Mrs. Brown’s dwelling was poorly furnished, but very clean and 
orderly. There was no fire in the grate, and the sick woman, whose - 
weakness was less attributable to disease than to insufficient nourish- 
ment, shivered under the scanty bedclothes which covered her. 

“Oh, mother,” cried Menie, the moment she entered the room, “I 
hae earned sixpence the day; but the gentleman would make me spen’ 
three-ha’pence on my dinner, an’ so I have only that back,” and she 
opened her hand and displayed her precious coppers as she spoke. Then, 
in reply to her mother’s questioning look, Menie related in what manner 
she had obtained the money. Mrs. Brown, however, was incredulous. 

‘‘ What use could a common little lassie like you be to the gentle- 
man?” she demanded. “It’s all a pretence, Menie. He saw you were 
poor, and wanted to give you money, and made this excuse. A ditty, 
barefooted, beggarly-looking wean like you! Is’t likely he couldna 
get far better for his picture ?” 

Menie looked disappointed; she was afraid her mother would not 
accept the fourpence-halfpenny, and although she believed herself to be 
a mean-looking child, she could not forget the earnestness of Mr. 
Hayward’s manner, and was convinced, strange though it seemed to 
her, that he had a sincere wish to have her for his picture. 

‘Mother, I’m sure he does want me,” she said; “he looked real 
sorry when I said I wouldna take money for sittin’ doin’ nothing, an’ 
I’m to go every day an’ to get ten per cent. when the picture’s sold. 
D> you know what ten per cent. is, mother ?” 

“Yes,” said the woman, favourably impressed with this business-like 
arrangement. “I canna understan’ though,” she added, “why the 
gentleman would want a poor lassie like you.” 

Mrs. Brown considered it her duty to repress all tendency to vanity 
in her little daughter’s mind ; but Menie was not disposed to be vain, 
and never gave a thought to her own appearance. 

‘“‘ May I spend the money then, mother ?” she asked eagerly. 

“Weel, weel, then,” was the reluctant concession. Afraid that even 
this half-hearted permission might be withdrawn, the child hurried out 
and returned with a cup of tea, a twopenny loaf, a pennyworth of 
butter, and a halfpenny candle. Then, as she made some bread and 
butter for her mother, shivering the while, for the bleak wind blew in at 
the ill-fitting casement, and beneath the door, and up through the 
seams of the flooring, Menie thought of all the nice things she could 
buy when the picture was sold. 
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“We'll get coals, mother, and have such a roaring fire, and I'll bry 
you round of beef, and soup, and I'll buy steak an’ make beef-tea for 
ye, an’ then you'll get well I’m sure,” said Menie. 

“Tf it’s all true ye say, an’ if the picture was sold, I would be very 
glad to hae a bit o’ money beside me to be ready for my burial,” 
returned Mrs. Brown reflectively. 

Menie’s face fell. She knew that to have no money ready for her 
. funeral expenses occasioned her mother much regret, yet the thought 
that when the picture was sold, her share in the proceeds might be 
devoted to a purpose so doleful, deprived her of all the pleasant antici: 
pation in which she had a moment before revelled. 

From this time Menie began to take an interest in art. She stopped 
at all the printsellers’ shops to examine the pictures, and was surprised 
to find that a scarcity of clothing in the figures which composed a 
picture was by no means an uncommon occurrence, and that even 
grown women had “sat to be drawn,” as she expressed it, devoid not 
only of shoes and stockings, but sometimes even of more necessary 
habiliments. She also found that poverty was quite as frequently 
delineated as wealth, and discovered that, although in real life she 
decidedly preferred the gaily clothed to the meanly attired, it was not 
so in pictorial representation. Here the ragged boy, who had broken his 
jug and spilled his milk interested her exceedingly, and there the beggars 
woman, with the baby in her arms, formed an irresistible attraction. 

Menie’s visits to the artist were very pleasant to her, for it was no 
small delight to the half-starved child to sit in a warm room during a 
given time every day, to feel a carpet under her feet, and to be able to 
hold her hands, stiff with cold, to the kindly blaze. 

As time passed on, Menie obtained some other occupation. Mrs. 
Smith, the landlady, got a little baby, and, as she feared Mrs. Brown 
was too poor to be able to pay the rent, it occurred to her that it would 
be a good plan to make Menie nurse and errand-girl, letting her work 
stand in place of the rent. In this way the child became a patient little 
drudge, receiving many a cross word and hasty slap, but bearing sub- 
missively all this ill-treatment and privation. Thus the miserable winter, 
the dreariness of which was only relieved by visits to the artist and hope 
in the picture, passed by. Spring came, but Mrs, Brown, weakened by 
long months of misery and want, grew worse, and the ternble fear pos- 
sessed the child that her mother might die. Cold, hunger, and rough 
usage seemed nothing in comparison to the bereavement she dreaded. 

At length, to Menie’s great joy, the picture was finished, and Mr. 
Hayward came to tell her it was hung up in the Academy for exhibition. 
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It was the first time the young man had seen Mrs. Brown, and as he 
looked round the room, and turned his eyes on the wan face of the sick 
woman, the thought of what this mother and child must suffer from 
sheer want made his heart ache. For their sakes as well as for his own, 
he earnestly desired the sale of his picture. After a few remarks to 
Mrs. Brown, he said— | 

‘‘T suppose you would have liked to see the picture ?” 

“No, sir.” | 

“No! Why not?” 

“The wean wasna in a state to get hersel’ drawn. Wi’ a torn pint 
fore, maybe, an’ a dirty face, an’ no shoes an’ stockin’s, it 7 

‘Excuse me, Mrs. Brown,” interrupted Mr. Hayward, “ the pinafore 
was not torn, and the child’s face was not dirty, and if it had been I 
couldn’t have painted it. There is nothing so difficult to paint as ditt.” 

‘It’s a good thing,” returned the woman ; “ but there’s none o’ us, 
sir, likes to be taken at our worst. When my poor wee lassie’s shoes 
an’ stockin’s was oot o’ the way, an’ her best frock no’ jist at hand, to 
think that she was to be painted in a picter that'll last for years !” 

“TI admit it does seem a little unfair, as you put it,” returned Mr. 
Hayward ; “ but you overlook the fact that your little girl is remarkably 
pretty, and graceful in figure. If I have done her anything like justice, 
she must be universally admired.” 

But Mrs. Brown had no vanity—not even maternai vanity—and the 
artist’s words did not afford her the pleasure he had hoped. Presently 
Menie herself entered, and Mr. Hayward, feeling that he did not succeed 
in making his visit agreeable to Mrs. Brown, invited the child to accom- 
pany him to the Academy to see the picture. Menie was delighted, not 
that she had any desire to see the picture, but because she was curious 
to know what sort of place the Academy was. 

. “You will allow her to go?” asked the young man, appealing to 
the mother. 

‘* Oh, I suppose there’s nothing to hinder her, though she’s a bonny- 
like sicht to be goin’ through the street wi’ a gentleman,” was the dry 
and sarcastic reply. 

Menie put on a bright smile and a clean pinafore, brushed her hair, 
and declared herself ready to go. _ 

It was alovely April day, and a gentle breeze wafted the light fleecy 
clouds across the blwe sky. The trees in the park they passed were 
 fovely with the tender green of spring, the birds sang in the branches, 
and the streets were gay with the flowers of the season. The richly- 
dressed little girls with their new spring hats and frocks were very 
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interesting to Menie. In her estimation, rich children, as she termed 
them, were all beautiful and good, and she regarded with the liveliest 
adiniration many over-dressed little people who were not in any respect 
worthy of comparison with herseif. P 

When she entered the Academy her face was radiant with joy. 
“Oh, this is just the kind o’ place I like!” she exclaimed ; and mani- 
festing no curiosity regarding the picture of which she formed the subject, 
she loitered in each room to examine and admire every work of art 
in turn. Mr, Hayward patiently waited and encouraged her to express 
her opinion on the pictures ; but when he led her to his own, she scarcely 
glanced at it, turning round at once to look at something else. As her 
eye lighted on a Cupid, she averted her face with a strong expression of 
disapproval, which afforded her companion considerable amusement. 

‘‘You don’t like that picture, I see, Menie,” said Mr. Hayward, 
laughing. 

“He might ha’ thought shame to be drawed that way,” was the 
reply. Then, after a pause, “ He has had every one o’ his clothes at the 
pawnbroker’s.” 

As they left the Academy, Mr. Hayward remarked to his little 
friend that it was a very desirable thing that the picture should be 
sold. 

‘‘Ts’t just for me that I may get the ten per cent. that ye want it 
sold, or is’t for yourself too?” she inquired. 

‘It’s very important for me, Menie, that it should sell,” he replied. 
‘‘T have worked very hard at this picture, harder than I ever did in my 
life, and it will be a severe disappointment if I have no reward for my 
labour. Besides, I want money—badly.” — . 

Menie looked up in his face sorrowfully. Was it possible, she asked 
herself, that a gentleman cou!d want money badly? 

‘Then, Menie, I like this picture,” the artist continued. “I think 
it’s the best thing I’ve done by a long way; and if people don’t care for 
it, I’ll be very apt to become despondent, and to fear that I have mis- 
taken my vocation, and can never earn my living as a painter.” 

These words sank into the child’s heart, and she went home with 2 
new anxiety clouding her youthful face. 

That evening Mrs. Brown became worse than she had ever ‘heea: 
There was neither money nor food in the house, and the sick woman 
was in a state of extreme exhaustion. Menie crept into bed beside her 
mother, and putting her arm round her, wept bitterly. Oh! she thought, 
if the picture were only sold! Then, when her sobs ceased, and she 
was just falling asleep, she was aroused by her mother’s voice in earnest 
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prayer. Menie had often heard her mother pray, but it was always for 
spiritual blessings expressed inset theological phrase. On this occasion 
it was relief from a definite earthly care for which she prayed, and that 
with an intense fervour which startled the child, ‘Oh, if it be Thy 
will, keep me from the workhouse!” was the poor woman’s ery 
petition. 

‘“‘Eh, Menie,” said Mrs. Brown, the following day, “ I feel real ill; I 
maun hae something to eat. Look if there’s anything in the kist we 
could pawn.” 

Now that the sittings were over, and Menie no longer earned any 
sixpences, Mrs. Brown and her daughter had become reduced to still 
greater privations than they had for some time experienced. 

“ There’s the big Bible, mother,” replied Menie, peering into the 
chest. 

‘‘We couldna expect a blessing if we pawned it,” returned Mrs. 
Brown, shaking her head. 

‘‘ An’ there’s the big printed psalm-book,” added Menie, holding up 
the lid of the box while she stretched down into its capacious depths. 

‘‘ Bring me the psalm-book,” said Mrs. Brown; “I dinna think it 
would be a sin to pawn #7, for I hae the Psalms in the Bible. Here, 
tak’ this an’ the psalm-book, an’ see what ye can get for them ;” and as 
Mrs. Brown spoke she pulled off her wedding-ring; and as she gave it 
to her child said, “ I’m sair pushed, or I wouldna part wi’ this; bit my 
marriage lines is in the big Bible in the kist, an’ if I was ta’en awa sud- 
den, before we got the ring back, ye maun tell that the lines is there.” 

Impressed with the earnestness of her mother’s manner, Menie pro- 
mised to remember this request, and ran downstairs to beg Mrs. Smith 
to give her leave to go an errand for her mother ; for the landlady, now 
that the sittings were over, claimed all her time, and still gave her to 
understand that her services were not quite an equivalent for the rent. 

- Famished though she was, Menie, as she walked along, could not 
resist stopping a moment at the window of a printseller’s shop. As she 
lingered there, two gentlemen came up, and looking in the window, 
made some observations to each other respecting the engravings dis- 
played there. 

‘‘ Ah, there’s a pretty thing,” said one, pointing to an engraving the 
subject of which was a little boy with a bird’s nest in his hand. 

Menie looked at the picture, and became much interested in the 
young birds, with their open bills; and was studying the expression of 
the boy’s face, when she heard the gentleman, who had not yet spoken, 
say to his friend— 
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‘‘ T observe you are fond of life pictures.” 

“Yes, and of child-life particularly. I never buy anything else.” 

The blood rushed to Menie’s face, and her breath came fast, as she 
heard these words. 

‘ Please, sir,” said she, looking up towards the gentleman who had 
spoken first; but she was timid, and spoke in a low, trembling voice, so 
that her words were not heard. 

‘« If ye please, sir,” she said a second time, venturing to give a gentle 
pull to the coat of the gentleman. Supposing some one to be robbing 
him of his pocket-handkerchief, he turned sharply round, and met the 
earnest supplicating look of the child with a kindly smile. 

‘‘What is it, my dear? a penny?” he inquired, putting his hand into 
his pocket. 

“No, thank ye, sir,” said Menie, drawing back her hand firmly, 
though she suffered at the moment the sharp pangs of hunger. 

‘‘What ! not take a penny to buy sweets ?” 

‘‘ No, thank ye, sir; but if ye please would ye like to buy a picter ?” 

Now it happened that the gentleman was a Scotchman who had been 
twenty years in London, and Menie’s dialect was as music in his ears ; 
so he bent towards her as he said, imitating her tone— 

‘Would I like to buy a picter? Have you got one to sell, my 
dear ?” 

‘No, but a gentleman that I know has.” 

‘¢ What kind of picture 1s it ?” 

‘A picter wi’ me in’t,” said Menie shyly. 

‘¢ Where is it?”’ inquired the Scotchman, whose name was Lander. 

‘‘In the Academy,” was the reply, and it took both gentlemen very 
much by surprise. 

‘Do you know the name of the artist who painted it?” inquired 
Menie’s countryman, regarding her curiously. 

‘¢ Ay, Mr. Hayward.” © 

“ Hayward—Hayward—do you know him?” inquired Mr. Lander 
of his friend. 

“I think I do remember the name,” was the reply; “he is quite a 
young man, I think. He hada picture in the Academy last year, a 
scene on the coast of Devon, a very nice thing.” 

‘What makes you so anxious to have the picture sold?” inquired 
Mr. Lander, turning to Menie. , 

“I’m to hae ten per cent. when it’s sold, an’ mother’s very poor, an’ 
very ill,” was the reply, while Mente’s lip quivered, and tears filled 
her eyes, 
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‘¢ And why wouldn’t you take the penny I offered you?” 

‘‘ Mother’ll no’ let me take money,” she answered with a choking 
voice. 

‘Well, my child, I’ll look at your picture the first time I go to the 
Academy; but stop, when does it open?” and the Scotchman as he 
asked the question turned to his friend. 

‘It’s open to-day,” was the reply. 

‘¢ Then what do you say to going to see this picture at once?” 

«‘T have no objection.” 

So, followed at some distance by Menie, the two gentlemen went at 
once to the Academy, and having paid for her admission, suffered her 
to lead them straight to the picture. 

‘‘ Oh, that’s very good, very good indeed,” exclaimed the Scotchman. 

“Yes, it’s very pretty,” said his friend, critically examining the work ; 
‘‘and a capital likeness ; really an uncommonly pleasing picture.” 

While these comments were made, Menie stood shyly by, pleased 
that her friend’s work was praised, and hopeful that a purchase might be 
made; but never once glancing at the representation of her own pretty 
little figure. Had she done so, it would scarcely have gratified her to 
see a quotation from herself; for the artist had represented her pulling 
up her petticoat, and had been particularly happy in conveying the ex- 
pression of reluctant modesty. Painted at the foot of the picture were 
Menie’s own words, “I think shame.” 

“See,” said the Englishman, looking from the picture to the original, 
‘she has something of the same expression at this moment. It seems 
too bad, doesn’t it, to make an exhibition of the little maiden’s modesty. 
It’s a pity she should see this.” | 

“You are not looking at the picture,” said Mr. Lander, turning to 
Menie. 

“I think awfw’ shame o’ my bare feet,” was the reply. 

The Englishman laughed, and his friend patted the child on the 
head. 

“You have no occasion to be ashamed of your feet, my lassie,” 


said he. 
“T had red stockin’s no’ very lang syne, an’ boots wi’ brass rings, 


but I hadna them when my picter was drawed.” 
‘‘ Puir bit bairnie !” said the Scotchman, in a tone of kindly interest. 
It was so early when they entered the Academy that there were few 
visitors present, but now they began to arrive, and as Menie was a very 
unusual figure in such a place, she attracted attention, and more than 
one individual looked from the picture to the child and smiled. 
II 
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‘Come, my dear, you are becoming the subject of observation,” said 
Mr. Lander, and with these words the two gentlemen and Menie pro- 
ceeded to leave the Academy ; yet before he quitted the building, Mr. 
Lander had inquired and ascertained the price of the picture. 

‘¢ Now, my dear,” he said when they gained the street, “I am going 
to buy your picture.” 

‘Oh, are you though—really ?” cried Menie, scarcely able to credit 
such good news. 

* Really, quite really,” said the gentleman, smiling. 

‘¢I’m just awfu’ glad!” cried Menie, highly excited. 

‘‘Then I needn't take the psalm-book to the pawnbroker’s ?” she 
asked. 

“¢ My poor bairn, were you really on your way to the pawnbroker’s ? ” 
he inquired ; “and with a psalm-book? Let me see it.” 

‘‘We couldna help it, sir, an’ we hae the Psalms in the big Bible,” 
replied Menie, holding out the book, and anxious to clear her mother 
from all suspicion of disrespect to Holy Writ. 

“An interesting old-fashioned copy, with a good morocco binding,” 
said the gentleman, returning the psalm-book. ‘No, my little girl, 
it would be a thousand pities to pawn this. If the artist accepts my 
offer, you shall have your percentage this very day. I suppose you 
would like to know what I intend to offer. for the picture ?” 

‘6 -Yes, sir.” 

«A hundred guineas,” said he, “the price the artist asks.” 

‘‘ Guineas!” said Menie, looking puzzled. “Is that littler than 
pounds ?” 

‘6 More.” 

‘More! Oh, what a lot o’ money it'll be! and how much will Mr. 
Hayward have all to hisself ?” 

“ Ninety guineas,” said he, watching with considerable interest the 
changing expression on the little girl’s face; then, observing that her 
eyes sparkled with joy when she heard this, ie could not refrain from 
remarking, ‘‘You seem as much pleased with your friend’s reward as 
with your own.” 

‘“‘Tt’s my opinion,” remarked the Englishman, laughing, “that this 
little maiden ought also to get a handsome commission for selling the 
picture.” ; n 

+ “Indeed she should,” said his friend. Then, turning to Menie, he 
added, “I wish to visit your mother, my dear, and should like to see 
the artist. Which of them shall I call upon first ?” 

‘Mr. Hayward lives on the way to mother’s,” was the little girl’s 
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eager reply. Then, turning to his friend, Mr. Lander said, “ Excuse me, 
Blake, do. I must look after this poor woman at once; and, in order 
to help her, must buy this picture without a moment’s delay,—though 
it’s a remarkably clever work, and I should have bought it in any case.” 

“You wouldn’t have given a hundred guineas for it though, unless 
there had been a suffering countrywoman in the case.” 

* Possibly not so readily, but I think it’s quite worth the money.” 

So the gentlemen shook hands and parted, and Menie led Mr. Lander 
to the artist’s house, and, leaving him at the door, ran home to tell her 
mother all that had happened. 

Before evening Mr. Hayward called, and putting four five-pound 
notes and a sovereign into Menie’s hand, said— 

“Flere are twenty guineas, the ten per cent. I promised you and ten 
guineas for your active service in selling the picture.” 

‘I dinna want sae much,” returned Menie earnestly, “I would like 
ye to hae a good deal to yoursel’.” 

‘My dear child, your mother’s very ill,” said he, taking her apart, 
“ requiring nourishing food, if not medical attendance, and this money 
is honestly earned by you. There need be no hesitation about taking 
it. Put the notes away carefully, and I’ll take the sovereign and go out 
for some wine and other things.” 

While Mr. Hayward and Menie conversed, Mrs. Brown lay too 
feeble to take part in the discussion, and Menie put the four notes 
within the leaves of the big Bible in the chest. 

Then the artist returned laden with delicacies for the invalid, Menie 
went out for coals, and made a good fire, and gradually Mrs. Brown 
revived, and looking at the cheerful blaze she had not seen in her poor 
room for many months, and at the bread, wine, jelly, and cold fowl upon 
the table, raised her eyes and devoutly gave thanks to God. 

How joyfully Menie sprang out of bed the following morning to 
light the fire! What a wonderful experience it was to have wood and 
coals, and to now that as soon as the kettle boiled she could make a 
good breakfast! ‘To be able to go to the cupboard and take out every- 
thing necessary for the meal, and actually the remains of a cold fowl 
too, was a proceeding so extraordinary that Menie could scarcely believe 
in its reality. After breakfast she ran eagerly to the pawnbroker’s and 
brought home as many of the articles as she could carry. Among 
other things her own red stockings, and boots with brass rings; but to 
Menie’s great disappointment, when she tried on the boots they were 
found to be too small. There was no time to fret over this, however, 
for there was a small table and two chairs tobring from the pawnbroker’s, 

ILA 
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and Mrs. Brown’s wedding-gown, which was of fine and silky texture, 
and a gorgeous garment in Menie’s eyes. There was her father’s silver 
watch, too, and her own little blue merino frock, with short, puffed 
sleeves, and a pretty workbox, lined with red leather, which she had got 
as a prize at a sewing-school. So the child had a busy, happy day in 
collecting all these treasures together again. Then she cleaned the 
windows, swept the floor, and brushed the grate, that the house might 
be clean and fresh, and worthy of the precious articles just redeemed. 
With what eager haste she spread the strip of carpet before her mother’s 
bed, and set the little round table in the window, with her workbox 
upon it, and hung up the silver watch on a nail above the mantelpiece, 
and spread a bright patchwork quilt upon her mother’s bed! 

‘Oh, mother, it’s bonny!” she cried; “ awfu’ bonny! Doesn’t the 
watch make the house look grand? An’ isn’t it a braw quilt?” 

‘¢ Eh, lassie, it’s a braw thing that there’s no’ a pawn-ticket in the 
hoos,” returned the mother, to whom, in common with many of the 
frugal, industrious Scotch, such a thing was a sign of degradation, and to 
obtain money in this way indicated a fall in life as keenly felt by this 
poor laundress as is the descent from wealth to straitened means by the 
better born. So bitter had been the humiliation, apart from the dis- 
comfort of her lot, that Mrs. Brown had become depressed in spirits, 
scarcely caring to live. And now it was not only the beef-tea which 
Menie made so carefully, nor the jelly, nor the wine, which gave her 
new life, but every time she looked at the various articles restored to 
their accustomed places, she felt that an intolerable burden had been 
removed, and that life was pleasant after all. 

‘¢Menie, we maunna forget to render thanks to the Giver o’ a’ ’ good 
for His mercies,” said the mother solemnly. “It’s His pleasure to gie 
help whiles in the most unlooked-for ways. I’m sure it’s as strange a 
thing that a man should gie a hundred guineas for a picter, as that the 
ravens should hae fed Elijah.” 

‘But, mother,” urged Menie, jealous for the honour of her friend 
Mr, Hayward, “ I dinna think it’s just the same as the ravens an’ Elijah ; 
the picter took a long time to paint, an’ was ill to do, an’ it wouldna 
been right if he hadna got a lot o’ money.” 

‘“‘ Na, na, Menie, gie the honour to the Lord ; it’s His doin’, this help 
_ that has come to us, no’ man’s.” 

‘‘But was ’t no’ the Lord that made Mr. Hayward awfu’ lever pe 
asked Menie. 

As Mrs. Brown did not clearly see the use of artists any more than 
she saw the utility of flies and spiders, she could make no reply to this 
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argument, but, bidding Menie bring the big Bible, she selected, and 
reverently read.aloud, such passages as, ‘‘ The needy shall not alway 
be forgotten ; the expectation of the poor shall not perish for ever.” 

Mrs. Brown gained strength so rapidly that she was soon able to go 
into the country, and great was Menie’s delight to renew her acquaintance 
with buttercups and daisies, to pluck the fragrant hawthorn from the 
green hedges, and to discover occasionally a bird’s-nest full of tender, 
tiny nestlings, which she regarded with intense interest. 

One day Mr. Hayward paid Menie a visit, for, besides being fond of 
the child for her own sake, he connected her with his first great success 
in his art, and experienced towards her on that account a certain amount 
of grateful affection not usually elicited by little girls from young men. 
Then how delightful it was to walk with him in the fields, and to learn 
to look at the trees and flowers as the artist looked at them! Then the 
meanest weed which sprang up by the roadside became an object of 
loving study, and the young green leaves of a common fern growing in 
the ditch, a mossy stump in the wood—even the grass they trod under- 
foot—were objects, looked at as Mr. Hayward taught Menie to regard 
them, full of beauties she had not dreamed of before. 

Invigorated by country air and good food, Mrs. Brown was soon 
restored to health, and then Mr. Lander procured for her a situation of 
trust, for which her strict integrity rendered her peculiarly suitable. 
Here she received good wages, and was able to send Menie to school, 
at which she remained long enough to obtain a sound English eaueeee 
and some careful instruction in drawing. 

Mr. Hayward’s picture was so much admired, that if Mr. nde had 
been so fond of money as his countrymen are sometimes said to be, he 
might have made a little fortune by the sale of it; but, though on more 
than one occasion offered asum immensely larger than that which he 
had paid, he could not be induced to part with it. 

As Menie’s early liking for art deepened each year into an earnest 
love, she was advised by Mr. Hayward to attend the Kensington School 
of Art, where she obtained so much proficiency that in course of time 
she became herself an exhibitor in that very Academy where she had 
first appeared with bare feet. 
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BERUNA. 


T was a bright Sunday afternoon. The hot sun was streaming down 

on the Grosse Winterberg, drawing the fragrant odours out of the 

pine-trees, and making the river that wound among the hills sparkle with 
light. 

A great number of citizens had quitted the hot streets of Dresden, 
on which the sun burnt mercilessly, and gone forth for a few days’ re- 
creation to the Saxon Switzerland. Now in the heat of noon some of 
them had stayed here to partake of refreshment and rest ; for the hill is 
crowned with a little wooden chalet, where these two necessaries of a 
tourist’s life can be obtained. Under a clump of trees, a little apart from 
the house, sat a company of students, bound on a foot-tour through the 
hills. They were emptying bottle after bottle of Bavarian beer, which, 
with black bread and cheese, was carried to their table by the trim 
walting-maiden, and rapidly demolished. They talked and laughed, and 
at intervals broke forth into snatches of student songs, that rang melodi- 
ously through the still, hot air. One of their number was busy making 
wreaths of oak-leaves, with which he crowned his comrades’ hats. The 
whole courtyard was dotted with tables, at which sat groups of travellers : 
a tame deer walked between them, begging a morsel, which it eat 
greedily out of the proffering hand. At one place where its petition was 
unobserved, it stole a little white loaf, which it devoured with surprising 
rapidity, 

A fresh party of hot, weary voyagers wound up the narrow path. 
The gentlemen had slung their coats over their arms; the ladies looked 
exhausted with the heat and sun. But they were energetic tourists, and 
before they rested thought proper to mount the little tower of observa- 
tion, whence they could behold a lovely view of the Saxon, Bohemian, 
and even part of the Silesian hills and of the Elbe valley, through which 
the river runs like a silver band. | 

Yet another company of travellers arrived along the narrow path. 
Their appearance was strange, and contrasted oddly with the well- 
dressed men and women about. They could hardly be said to be in 
rags—the picturesqueness of their costume prevented that—but about 
the bright, fantastic garb hovered an unmistakable air of poverty. They 
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were tired and wayworn. The woman walked with difficulty, bowed 
down as she was with the weight of an infant on her back, a child at one 
hand, and a violin in the other. Her sickly-looking husband could 
hardly carry the harp that was slung across his shoulder. The tourists 
looked up with interest, and some young students resigned their chairs ; 
for there were no longer any unoccupied seats. When they had re- 
covered breath they thanked them. The language was German, but it 
had an outlandish ring. Presently the host, to whom they seemed 
known, approached, bringing beer and black bread. 

‘‘ Kat and drink, good people, and be welcome,” said he. “It is 
your first visit this summer. Morgana, I am sorry to see you still look- 
ing so thin.” 

“ Thinner and weaker,” said the man sadly. 

‘‘ Ah, but the summer will do him good,” replied the woman, trying 
to look hopeful. ‘Shall we play something ?” she asked the host, ina 
quick, nervous manner, as though she wanted to change the conversa- 
tion. 

“Ay, do, when you are rested ; and maybe many a good penny will 
drop into your hats.” He patted the little one’s head as he spoke, and 
then walked to the different tables, inquiring after the comfort of his 
guests, and praising the music of the gipsies. 

Presently they began to play a fantastic duet of harp and violin. 
Then the woman sang, in a thin, true voice, some plaintive, yearning 
song, to which her husband accompanied her softly. The company 
listened and applauded. 

‘‘ Let the little one dance, Menetta,” said the husband. 

The woman clapped her hands, as a signal to the child to come to 
her, and did not till that moment perceive that the little girl had wan- 
dered away. 

“Where is Beruna?” she cried anxiously. “Host, saw you the 
child ?” 

‘‘ A while ago she passed the kitchen door,” he said. I have not 
seen her since.” 

‘‘ Stay here, my friend,” said the woman to her husband, giving him 
the baby to take charge of. ‘I will go and seek her.” 

“But you are weary,” he said, and he tried to rise from his seat and 
go in her stead. 

“ Not so weary as you,” she answered, gently pushing him back 
into the chair, and in a moment she had flown down the path indi- 


cated. 
The baby fell asleep. Morgana laid it upon the soft grass, and went 
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round among the company to collect a few pence. The travellers broke 
up one by one—some to go back to the city, some to go farther into the 
hills. * The day darkened ; the moon was beginning to rise above the. 
hills, and still neither the woman nor the child returned. The man 
grew restless; he threw away the pipe he had been smoking, and touched 
the chords of his instrument nervously. Then he rose, and looked 
down the path. There was no sign of any one. The host begged 
Morgana to enter the house ; the dew was falling heavily, and a hard 
cough shook his frame. At first he would not ; but he yielded at last. 
It was nearly night when the woman came atone. Her eyes were red 
with weeping, her face and mien told all, words were not needed—she 
had not found the child. 

The parents’ misery was unspeakable. It was well that they had 
found so kind a host to give them shelter and food; they could not 
have sought for it that night. Exhausted with misery and weariness, 
they fell asleep. 

Meanwhile their little girl was safe, and had found kind friends. 
Led away, first by curiosity, and then by some pretty flowers she saw in 
the distance and was eager to pluck, the child had almost unconsciously 
strayed down the hill on the Bohemian side, and with the love of wan- 
dering implanted in her race, had gone on and on, heedless that she 
ought to return to her parents, until the night began to fall, and she at 
length grew aware that she was hungry and very, very weary. Till then 
the pretty scenery and the grand majestic rocks she had passed had 
kept her too interested to think of these things. Despair crept into her 
little heart, and she sat down by a stone at the roadside and began to 
weep bitterly. 

At that moment-a young boy passed along. Hearing sobs, he 
looked to see whence they came. When he beheld the little girl in 
her bright fantastic dress, he went up to her, and asked kindly what 
was the matter. She told him her grief, and indicated the way she had 
come. 

‘From the Winterberg, no doubt,” he said. “It is too late to take 
thee back now. Come home with me, and I will ask my father what I 
can do for thee.” | 

The girl obeyed silently. She was only too glad to have the control 
of her actions taken from her. Neither of the children spoke a word. 
The boy was thoughtful, and wondered whether his grandmother 
would scold at his bringing a strange little girl home: his father would 
not, he knew. Beruna was too tired to speak: only once she mur- 
mured— | 
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‘Ts it much farther ?” 

“Not much. Shall I carry thee ?” 

No, that she would not allow. Only little children were carried, she 
said. 

The boy smiled down at the girl who trotted beside him, holding 
his hand. She could not be above seven years old, he thought. 

‘‘ Here we are,” said Fritz at last, as they came to a halt before a 
good-sized house. It was built of crossed beams, filled up with white- 
washed clay, and there seemed as much window as wall about it. ‘The 
lattices opened flush with the outside, and were fastened back with 
hooks. Some of them were open, and even by the pale moonlight the 
large pots of flowers that bloomed on the window-sill could be seen 
distinctly. A few rough stone steps led up to the open front-door. 

‘¢Sit down here while I call the father,” said Fritz. ‘ We live in the 
first-floor of this house, little Beruna.” 

The child did as she was bid, and Fritz presently returned, accom- 
panied by a tall, kind-looking man, who lifted Beruna from the ground, 
and carried her upstairs. 

“Put her to rest and give her food, grandmother,” he said to an 
old woman, who sat spinning near one of the windows by the moon- 
light. 

She rose from her low chair, and came up to them. 

‘It is a gipsy child!” she exclaimed. 

‘¢ And none the less a lost child, whom her parents, no doubt, miss 
sorely. I beg you do as I ask,” answered the man, half-sternly, half- 
vleadingly. 

The woman obeyed with a somewhat ill grace, muttering something 
bout not liking to attend to every vagabond it might please Fritz to 
bing into the house. Still, when Beruna smiled gratefully for the warm 
bead-and-milk, her sullen mood seemed to soften, and she herself pre- 
péed a bed upon the sofa for the child, who fell asleeo as soon as she 
ws laid in it. 

The grandmother drew the curtains, lit the candles, and resumed 
he1 wheel. The father began to carve a pattern in a wooden spoon, 
whiz Fritz prepared to do some rougher work of the same kind. 

Where hast thou been all day, my son?” asked the father kindly ; 
“hat thou enjoyed thy holiday ?” 

‘Indeed I have,” he cried. ‘I went, as thou toldest me, to see the 
aunt she sends thee greeting, granny, and says she’ll come and see 
thee. oon when she goes to the fair to sell her thread. I stayed with 
they till afternoon, and then I came slowly back and looked for stones 
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and flowers. And see, have I not found a beautiful garnet?” and he 
produced a little dark crystal from his pocket as he spoke. 

The man held it up to the light. 

‘‘It is indeed an uncommonly large one,” he said. ‘“TI’ll polish that 
to-morrow, Fritz.” 

‘When I can be by ?” 

‘*Of course, lad. And now go to bed, for I see gramny is just 
going to scold me for letting thee sit up so long. Good-night, we'll talk 
about the little girl to-morrow.” 

Next morning the father was up with the lark. He had laid aside 
his holiday dress, and was clad in workman’s garb. 

‘“‘Good-morrow, grandmother,” he said, “ how does the little stranger P 
Canst manage to keep her a day longer? Neighbour Claus goes to the 
Winterberg to-day ; I have told him to ask if the child’s parents are still 
there, and if so, tell them of her safety. As they are gipsies, I misdoubt 
if they would rest long in one spot, and then the little one would have 
made the long foot-tour for naught.” 

“As you will,” she replied gruffly. ‘You are ‘the master of the 
house.” | 

“ Nay, but, mother, if it were our Fritz, you would not that he should 
be turned from his shelter.” 

_ Heaven forbid !” she cried. 

So the child stayed. She slept long; so long that Fritz was home 
from school ere she woke. When she did, she cried for her mother, and 
at first they had some difficulty to comfort her, till Fritz bethought him 
that perchance his favourite amusement might amuse her too, whick 
was, to stand beside his father’s wheel, and see him polish the garnets. 
He loved to observe how they gained colour, shape, and depth ; an 
he liked, above all, when his father told him about the distant lan 
where they were sent, and how strange people would wear them; w 
had, perhaps, never heard of their village, or the valley where they we 
found. | 

It did amuse Beruna; she became consoled, and quite happy, 
even volunteered to dance. 

The grandmother said her dancing was wicked and heathenish, | 
Fritz looked on enrapt. Beruna was like a little girl out of a fairy #e 
to him ; he had never seen any one so strangely dressed before, or yth 
such long dark hair and flashing eyes. How oddly she contrasted /ith 
him, he thought ; for he had yellow hair and light grey eyes. 

At nightfall Claus came back, and said the gipsies had lef the 
Winterberg ; the host told ‘him they had been in great distress pn 
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account of the little girl. He could not tell which way they had gone, but 
he fancied they had spoken of coming down here into the valley, and 
for his part he thought if the good Schmidt would keep the child, she 


would probably soon be claimed. 
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that her parents might never find her; he liked the little girl, and was 


delighted to have a playmate, 


bered his wish was selfish. 
Meanwhile Hans Schmidt had polished the 


Two days passed, 


But when he heard her weep, he remem- 
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garnet his son had found, the children looking on with interest. Suddenly 
Fritz said, ‘“‘ Father, I wish I might have that garnet. I never had one 
for myself before. I should like to give it to Beruna, so that when she 
finds her parents again she may not quite forget us. May I?” 

‘‘ Perhaps,” was the reply. 

Yet again two days passed, and then news was brought to them that 
two gipsies had entered the village, and were inquiring after a missing 
little girl. The tears started into Fritz’s eyes as he heard the news, but 
he ran at once to find them, and to tell them of the safety of their child. 
Unbounded was the joy of the parents. Morgana wept aloud for happi- 
ness. Poor man, he seemed to have fallen off sadly in those few 
days. 

Hans Schmidt could not induce them to enter his house, or to par- 
take of some refreshment. No, they would rest on the doorstep, they 
said ; they had found their child, they needed no more. But they were 
warm in their expressions of gratitude to her preservers. Perhaps the 
old grandmother had frightened them, perhaps they had overheard some 
of her loud-spoken remarks about vagabonds. However that might 
be, as soon as they had recovered from their surprise and joy, they 
insisted on departing, and Fritz had to be separated from his dear 
Beruna. 

He begged his father to let him accompany her a little way, to 
which he consented, giving him the garnet at the same time. 

‘* Kiss the child once more for me, and wish her good-speed,” called 
out the grandmother, grown friendly to the little girl now she was rid of 
her. 

Poor Fritz, he felt that parting sorely. In vain Beruna begged him 
to come with them. 

“Not yet,” he said, “though my heart yearns to penetrate beyond 
the hills. I must learn a trade first and grow a man, and then I shall 
come, Beruna, and shall seek thee, and thou must be my little wife. 
Wilt thou ? ” 

“‘T shall look out for thee,” she answered. ‘Come soon.” 

*‘ And thou wilt keep this stone for my sake, Beruna?” he said. “I 
found it the day I found thee. Granny says that garnets denote con- 
stancy in every engagement. I promise to come to thee by this stone ; 
if thou keepest it, I shall come. Adieu ;” and he kissed the little girl, 
and ran away suddenly that he might not betray himself, and show that 
he was about to weep unmanly tears. 

The children both felt the parting sorely. The meeting had been a 
new era for each. Fritz had hardly ever before spoken to a little girl, 
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and Beruna had till then never come in close contact with any but 
gipsies. She trudged on thoughtfully beside her parents, and Fritz pur- 
sued his way home with a heavy heart. But the impressions of seven 
years old are more easily effaced than those of ten, and soon every 
passing butterfly, every stone, every flower, exercised its charm once 
more over the little girl, and she was as gay and light-hearted as before. 

Only the stone prevented her from forgetting Fritz. She wore it 
round her neck sewn into a bit of bright-coloured silk she had once 
picked up at a fair, and she never went without it night and day. As 
she got older, she began almost to forget why she wore it, but it had 
become habit with her. She would have been unhappy without it. 

So time sped on with the two, and they grew up. Morgana died. 
He had grown gradually weaker and weaker ; he never quite recovered 
from the shock of Beruna’s loss. The baby died, too, and then the 
mother gave up her solitary wandering, and joined a troop of gipsies 
who had a chief to command them. They travelled through town and 
country, and were present at many a fair to perform, dance, sing, and tell 
fortunes. It was an ever-varying existence, Beruna was not strong ; 
she had inherited something of her father’s physique. Perhaps it was 
that made her long at times to rest in one place, a feeling undreamed of 
by gipsies. At those times she faintly remembered the home she had 
once lived in for a few days, and wondered if her friends still thought of 
her. 

One of them did certainly, even if the others did not. More than 
ever, after the little gipsy child with her dark, pale face, and flashing, 
wonderful eyes had left them, Fritz’s strong longing to see the world 
strengthened. When he had been confirmed, and it was time for him 
to choose his future trade, he chose to be a carpenter. He was at that 
time sixteen. After he had been apprenticed his due time, he was to go 
for his wandering tour, that he might gain experience of how carpenters 
worked in other towns. His expenses he was expected to cover by 
doing jobs on the road. He set off full of joy, his heart beating high. 
Now at last he should get to see that world beyond the mountains of 
which he had heard so much; and now, too, he could seek out little 
Beruna. Shouldhe find her? Would she be altered? Wouldshe have 
the garnet still ? 

From village to village he wandered on. He was somewhat 
amazed to find the world so big a place, and began to fear he should 
not find Beruna after all. He had rather a hard struggle sometimes to 
make both ends meet in his hand-to mouth existence ; but he was joyous, 
and not easily to be depressed. 
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The time of his wandering was drawing to a close, and he was. 
already on his way homeward, when, one afternoon, he turned into the 
journeyman’s inn of a little Bohemian village. It was Kirmess, and all 
the people were out on the green, seeing the prize-shooting and visiting 
the booths that had been erected. Fritz left his bundle at the inn, and. 
went there too, together with an old comrade whom he had met. 

‘You are just in time,” cried the latter, ‘“‘to see the gipsies.” 

‘“‘The gipsies? ” repeated Fritz, and his heart beat high, as it always. 
did when he heard them mentioned. 

“Yes; and there is one girl amongst them who dances divinely. 
She’s as graceful as a kitten.” 

‘‘ Let us go and see them.” 

The young girl did dance well; but even more than with her 
dancing, Fritz was struck with her appearance. She was so like Beruna, 
and yet unlike, for she was taller than he had ever dreamed her, and. 
thinner too, and yet for all that like her. This girl had those same 
wonderful deep dark eyes. 

When the performance was ended Fritz stole to the back of the booth,. 
and asked a gipsy man, who stood by, if he knew the name of the 
dancer. | 

“Beruna,” said the man. ‘Do you wish her to tell you your for- 
tune.” 

Ves,” said Fritz, taking advantage of the proffered chance of seeing 
her. 

The gipsy clapped his hands and called Beruna. She came out, 
looking flushed with dancing. Her dark beauty was heightened by the 
unwonted colour in her cheeks. 

* May I tell your fortune, pretty gentleman ?” she asked. 

“Yes; but alone,” he answered significantly. ‘I do not want alk 
the world to hear it.” 

The gipsy man took the hint. 

‘‘Where is something with which to cross your hand?” asked the 
girl, according to her wonted form. 

Fritz extended his firm brown palm. ‘It is for thee to place it 
there,” he said. “Is not thy name Beruna? and dost not thou possess. 
a garnet I gave thee once ?” 

“Fritz! Is it Fritz?” cried the girl, and in a moment she had thrown 
her arms round his neck. 

‘Then thou hast not forgotten me?” 

‘Forgotten thee! oh, no. I had forgotten what thou looked 
like ; at least, I should not have known thee again,” she said, mustering. 
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the tall, fair lad who stood before her. “How was it thou knewest 
me?” 

“IT knew thy eyes, Beruna; I had never seen their like before or 
since.” , 

She blushed and dropped her lashes. 

‘So they often say.” 

“ Who says so?” he asked, jealously. 

‘ Oh, many youths who speak to me.” 

‘ Art thou happy in thy life, Beruna? It seems a weary existence for 
a young girl to lead, with no home, no abiding: place.” 

‘“‘T have my mother,” she answered ; ‘‘and for the rest, I have not 
been used otherwise.” | 

“ Yet dost thou not wish it otherwise ? ” 

“At times ; when I am very tired. Not often.” 

“Alas!” said Fritz. 

“Why dost thou sigh ?” 

‘“¢ Because I fear my hopes are blighted. I had dreamed that some 
day perhaps I might find thee, and that thou“wouldst be my wife, and live 
a quiet, stay-at-home life with me. And now, I am afraid, thou wilt always 
like to wander, like all thy people.” 

“‘T do not know myself, at times, what I like or wish,” she said, half 
sadly. ‘ But I am glad, very glad, to see thee again, Fritz ; I knew thou 
wouldst come some day. Thou didst promise it to me, on the garnet 
thou gavest me. Shall I return it to thee now.” 

‘‘No; continue to keep it for me, and I will promise by it once more 
to try and meet thee again, and to love thee ever. SBeruna, canst thou 
hold out any hope to me that in future years, when I am a master and 
able to marry, thou wilt be my wife? Oh, if thou couldst, it would be an 
incentive to spur me on to work, a joy to anticipate.” 

*‘T dare not promise,” she said, “lest I could not keep it. I do 
not myself know if I wish it ; I am too young to think of marriage yet. 
Our woywod settles these things, and who knows if I can give up wander- 
ing? Do not press me. Come again.” 

She was about to quit him. 

“¢OQne moment,” he pleaded ; “accident has brought us together to- 
day ; we may not be so fortunate again. Canst thou not write to me 
sometimes, and tell me where thou art staying? If thou wert near me I 
could come to thee.” 

“‘T cannot write,” she said; ‘I never learnt.” 

“Can none among you ?” 

“Only the wzywod, and I could not ask him.” 
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Fritz sighed once more. His dream of future happiness seemed to 
grow less probable. 

‘Then promise, at least, to write to me if ever thou hast a chance, 
Beruna, if not for my own sake, for the sake of the old time when I 
rescued thee.” | 

‘‘T promise by the garnet,” she said. ‘‘ Good-bye,” and she held out 
her hand to him. She did not offer to kiss him this time. Then she 
turned away. 

“‘T must tell thee,” she said, coming back, “ that thy garnet has always 
been a pleasure to me. I think thou wilt be glad to hear that when people 
were unkind to us because we were gipsies, it consoled me. I felt as ifit 
were a link that bound me with you other people. Once more, adieu.” 

Fritz returned to his inn with mingled feeling. He had found Beruna 
again, and had thought her more charming than even his childish fancy 
had pictured, but he was grieved that she would not promise to be his 
bride. ‘And yet she was glad to see me,” he thought, “she said so,. 
and how can an awkward fellow like me expect to win such a rare crea- 
ture all in a moment ?” 

Remonstrating with himself thus, his hopes revived once more, and 
he fell asleep, trusting that by the next morning he might find Beruna 
more amenable. 

But early as he rose to go to the green, the gipsies had been before 
him. Their caravan had disappeared in the night, none knew whither. | 
Fritz’s time being at an end, he was obliged to go home, instead of being. 
able to follow his inclination of tracking them. 

When he got back to his village he found things changed there ane: 
The grandmother was ailing, his father had hurt his right hand, and was 
unable to work, and the support of the family had for some time to rest 
on Fritz’s shoulders. Thus he had little time to think of Beruna. Then 
the grandmother died. Fritz and his father felt her loss sorely ; she had 
taken the place of a mother to the youth from his earliest babyhood. 

Meanwhile Fritz worked hard in his trade, trying to satisfy his em- 
ployer, and hoping soon to take his own standing as master. When 
that time came at last, Hans Schmidt was very pleased. 

‘‘T have only one wish left on earth now, my son,” he said, “ and 
that is that thou shouldst bring home a mistress to this house, and that I 
may yet see my grandchildren about me.” 

“TI hope thou mayest, father,” was all the youthreplied. He thought 
of Beruna, and wondered if she would ever enter the house as its mistress. 
He had never heard from her all this time, but his loving thoughts were 
c ten with her. 
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Hans Schmidt’s hand grew better. He was able to resume work, and 
the cares of bread no longer sat so heavy on the young man. There 
was only himself to provide for now; his father’s earnings more than 
covered his expenses, and Fritz was even able to put money by. He 
always secretly hoped that some day it might serve as a nest-egg for 
himself and the little gipsy girl. 

In this wise some years went on. Hans often looked at his son in- 
terrogatively when he came home from a Kirmess ball or a spinning-party. 
He wondered if any of the girls whom his son had met there had made 
an impression on his heart. But he asked no questions, and his son 
volunteered no information. 

At last one day Fritz received a letter. It was so unheard-of an 
event that it could not pass unnoticed, and Hans Schmidt naturally 
inquired as to his son’s correspondent. 

“IT do not know who is the writer,” was his reply, “it is a dictated 
letter from Beruna. Thou rememberest her; the little gipsy I once 
brought home. She is very ill, she says dying, and wants to see me again. 
I wish to go, father; thou wilt not hinder me?” 

‘Go, in God’s name, my son, and mayst thou find the poor child 
better than thou fearest.” 

Fritz went. It was not far; the troop to whom Beruna belonged 
seemed to have a predilection for these hills. A day’s walk brought him 
thither. He soon found his way to the green where the gipsies’ caravan 
stood. 

‘‘Ts there among you a young woman named Beruna ?” he asked of 
an old woman who came to meet him. 

“Ay ! Beruna, the wife of our woywod.” 

“No, a young girl,” he said. 

‘ There is no young girl among us Called so.” 

“This Beruna, the wife of your woywod, is she ill?” he faltered. 

** Alack the day, sorely ill.” | 

Fnitz turned deadly pale. It was she, after all, perhaps. Can I 
see her, think you ?” 

‘IT do not know, but I will ask. Yes, you can come,” she said, re- 
turning a moment after. “ Beruna left word if a fair young man came 
he was to see her. It seems she wrote for you to come by the doctor, 
who has been to see the poor soul, as if his stuff could do the good my 
incantations can.” 

Fritz listened to no more, but walked in the direction indicated. 
Beruna dying! Beruna married! He could not understand it. No, it 
should not, it must not be. Hecametothe place. A young woman was 
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lying on the grass upon a mass of wraps, her face looked deadly pale, all 
but a hectic spot that burned in her cheeks—and, yes, it was, it must be 
Beruna, for there were those wondrous, unmistakable eyes. Overcome 
with emotion, Fritz knelt by her side, unable to utter a word. 

‘‘Poor Fritz,” she murmured, “is it thus we meet again? I knew 
thou wouldst come, for thou hast promised upon thy garnet. Ah! thou 
hast been true and constant, Fritz, as thy grandmother said garnets made 
their owners. I have not. Woe is me! IfI could have written, Fritz, 
thou mightest have come and saved me from the woywod,; but I could 
not write, and there was no one to do it for me; and they said he was 
the chief, and I must obey him. It was an honour to be his wife, they 
said. Do not weep, Fritz, I should never have made a wife for a village 
man. It was in me, the gipsy blood, I felt the longing to wander. I 
could not have stayed. But I wanted fo see thee once more. Friend 
of my childhood, thou art not angry with me ?” 

“‘Oh, Beruna!” . | 

‘“‘ How thou hast altered!” she said, scanning his face, “ thou hast 
grown a handsome man; but thou art fair and different from our people— 
it could‘not have been. It would not have been right. And now I am 
dying.” 

‘‘Oh, do not say so; thou wilt get better.” | 

“I never can.” She shook her head sadly. ‘And I would not if 
I could. He was not good tome; he is not good tomy child. Oh, my 
husband is cruel! Just now he is away, and so I sent for thee. I want 
thee to take my little girl, and rear her for my sake. I do not want her 
to be one of us. She has my eyes. Thou wilt love her for that, wilt 
thou not?” 

Fritz bent over her weeping. 

‘‘ Her father will not take her from me?” he asked. 

“No; it is with his consent I offer her. He does not wish for the 
child, he said, if I died. Oh, Fritz, I shall leave this life so happily if I 
can leave her with thee !” 

“She shall be as my own child,” he said, “for the sake of her 
mother, who I once hoped would have been my wife. Alas, my life is 
ended too !” 

‘No; thou wilt marry yet, and forget me.” 

‘Never, Beruna, I promise it to thee; I promise it by my garnet, 
that thou hast worn these years, and thou knowest I keep my word. Thy 
child shall never have a step-mother.” 


“Wilt thou see her?” Beruna made a sign for the child to be 
brought. 
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A young gipsy girl came with it, and placed it on the ground near its 
mother. 

“Is she not like me, Fritz,” said the mother; “and her name is 
Beruna too. See now, I give her thy garnet,” and she hung the little 
silken packet round the child’s neck as she spoke. ‘Now she is quite 
thy Beruna. Thy Beruna, young once more, and full of life and hope. 
And now leave me, dear friend. I am tired, this meeting has exhausted 
me, Come again to-morrow. ‘Thou wilt leave me the child till then?” 

“As long as thou wishest,” he sobbed. 

Next morning when he came to seek Beruna he heard she had passed 
away quietly in the night; her last words had been his name and the | 
child’s. 

With a broken heart the young man wended his way homeward. 

‘‘Father,” he said, as he re-entered their humble house, ‘“‘ thy dreams 
to see me married can never come to pass. I loved once, but she whom 
I loved is on earth no longer. But I have brought thee home a child, 
another little Beruna. Thou wilt let her be thy grandchild, wilt thou 
not?” 

‘Ay, ay, my son; the little gipsy shall be my child for thy sake, and 
for that of the poor wanderer whom thou once broughtest into this 
home.” 

So Beruna stayed, and grew up with her new parents. After some 
years Hans Schmidt died. Fritz never married, and never will, though 
soon he will be left quite alone, as Beruna is about to leave him for a 
home of her own. 

Poor Fritz! I wonder if he ever regrets having met that little gipsy 
child when she had strayed from the Winterberg. I do not think he 
does. Her memory has been a bright spot in his life, and the little 
daughter she bequeathed him is his greatest joy. 
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LITTLE BERTHA. 


N a little German town near the Tyrol lived, centuries ago, a wise 
man, who was called by all the neighbours Johann the Silent. He 
was learned in all the knowledge of those days, and was so skilful in 
the use of herbs and minerals for the sick, and knew so well the changes 
of the seasons and the chances of the crops, that it was well seen that 
he had learned from the fairies. In his little field everything prospered, 
the calves of his kine were the finest in the country, and the fruits of 
his garden were sought for by all the princes and nobles round. He 
was the Prince’s physician also, and had saved his life once, when he 
was so severely hurt in a tournament that all the leeches around said 
that he must die. Ever since that time all the knights and wealthy 
merchants of the land sent for him when any illness befell them, and he 
journeyed far and wide to visit the sick. But what seemed strange was, 
that he went:as quickly to see a poor man who paid him nothing, as the 
richest man of his acquaintance, and in the darkest night and the most 
difficult journey no injury ever befell him. This, with so many other 
strange circumstances, satisfied everyone that the fairies befriended 
Johann the Silent, and the boldest and wickedest man of the land would 
never dare raise his hand or plot mischief against anything that belonged 
to Johann. 

Johann went away once on a long journey, and brought back a 
beautiful young wife, whose name was Bertha, and on account of her 
golden hair she was called Fair-haired Bertha by all the land. So 
different was she in her ways from the people of the town, so gentle, so 
kindly in her charity, and of such wonderful influence over people, 
especially the churlish and quarrelsome, who could never resist her win- 
ning words and ways, that it was always believed that the fairies, Johann’s 
friends, had educated her, and probably sent him to where she had been 
shut up in an enchanted grotto, to bring her away as his wife. It could 
not otherwise have been that so excellent a man should have found so 
admirable a wife, for it is usually seen in this world that fate matches a 
good man with a shrewish wife, and a beautiful woman with an ill- 
favoured husband, lest the world should grow one-sided. 
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Bertha became celebrated through the land, and many a knight rode 
by her husband’s house to stop and ask for acup of wine. All the min- 
strels who travelled through that country went to stay at Johann’s house, 
rather than the Prince’s, and they made many songs on Bertha’s beauty 
and goodness, and Bertha herself sang matches with them, playing on 
the harp as well as the best, and the minstrels were always her most 
welcome guests. As for Johann, he gave each minstrel as much gold as 
he himself received for a visit to a sick noble’s bedside. Wherever the 
minstrels went they spread the fame of Bertha’s beauty and Johann’s 
generosity. 

They were very happy, and happier still when a little daughter was 
born to them, which Johann would call Bertha; and she was always 
known as Little Bertha, to distinguish her from her mother, though the 
child had her mother’s hair and her father’s eyes, and was the most 
beautiful babe ever seen. When she was born, there was a great assem- 
blage of the fairies—those of the mountains, who were her mother’s 
friends, and those of the plains and rivers, who were her father’s ; and 
the fairies of fire, and air, and the underground with whom Johann 
worked, and who taught him gardening, and weather-wisdom, and the 
mixing of his remedies. All were invited, and all came; and even the 
most ill-natured, who had never before blessed human child, when 
they saw the happy face of the beautiful mother, melted, and said, 
‘Let us, for once, do our united best to show those wretched mortals 
how lovely a child the fairies can make of one they protect!” So the 
gifts of insight and wisdom, and grace and loveliness, which they gave 
her, made her everything but immortal, and that they would have given 
her had it been in their power. 

There was never seen such an assemblage of fairies since they had 
known man. There was the queen of the water-fairies, considered the 
most beautiful of all of them. Her eyes were the colour of chrysolite, 
and her hair a strange amber colour, which seemed to have purple 
shadows running through it. By the side of her arms, from the elbows 
to the little finger ends, and from her knees to her feet, was a web, like 
a flying-fish’s wings, only so delicate and transparent that it seemed 
woven of glassand silk. She wore a crown of pearls and coral, and a girdle 


of water-lilies, of a kiad only known in fairy land, unfading though they - 


were kept a hundred years, and one of these she laid in the baby’s 
cradle, saying that, whenever she needed her aid, she had only to throw 
a leaf of it into the nearest river and she would come. The queen of 
the air-fairies had eyes of deep gold, and wings like a butterfly’s. Her 
robes were of shining gauze, which flashed and changed in all the colours 
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of the rainbow, and were never the same two instants together. Her 
hair gleamed like a sunset, where scarlet and purple and blue mingled. 
She had a necklace of dewdrops, hardened like diamonds, in each of 
which you saw everything around reflected in the truest colours. She 
brought with her a little green, crimson, and golden bird, with throat of 
blue, and wings that, when they opened, showed underneath the purest 
white, which she gave to the baby, that, when she wanted music, the 
bird might sing; and when she needed the queen’s help she had only to 
let the bird fly. 

The elves of the meadows and woods came together—a merry little 
troop, dancing rather than walking, bringing fragrance of white field- 
lilies and pine-glades. They all wore garlands of flowers, of many kinds; © 
and the meadow elves were dressed in woven moonlight, and their forest 
cousins in golden sunshine ; and they danced all round the cradle, and 
sung a pretty song. They gave little Bertha to be the most graceful 
dancer human child had everbeen ; and when she wanted them, they were, 
they said, always to be found at home. They were followed by the genius 
of fire, a handsome man, with hair and eyes black as jet, but whose 
body seemed half transparent; and his robes, of blue and red and 
orange, flickered and waved continually, so that scarce one fold could 
be told from another. He carried in his hand a rod of twisted flame of 
intense whiteness, which kept going in spirals and flashing out at the 
tip ; and this he touched to baby’s lips and forehead, at which the 
mother shrieked, but baby felt no burn, though a little flame started up 
and lingered a moment. “She shall try all falsehood, and when she 
speaks all shall listen,” said he, and laid in her cradle a diamond, of so 
intense a light that it lit up the little red and white curtains like a wall 
of fire, and which had the gift that when a false friend came near her its 
light would go out. 

The gnomes of the Northern and the Southern Mountains came 
together, hobbling along ; little men, with curious square faces, and eyes 
that sparkled like precious stones. Their hair stood upright, like the 
pine-trees on the high hills; their heads seemed pointed, and their 
brows craggy over the deep-set sockets of the eyes. They brought her 
offerings of gold and precious stones, wrought with such wonderful 
cunning that they would beautify even the most beautiful, and nothing 
should ever seem so fit for the wearer as they. They gave her also a 
little bottle of mercury, that when she wanted their aid she had only to 
throw a little of it amongst the crags of the mountains, and it would 
certainly run down to them and warn them. 

+ The guardian genius of the animals was the strangest of all the 
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visitors. He had a head that, if seen from one side, was like a bear, 
from the other a fox’s, in front like a lion’s, and from the back like a 
deer’s. He was dressed in an immense shaggy robe of skins; and 
though he walked upright, it was seen that his feet and hands were 
covered with hair, and his toes had claws. He gave her that no animal 
should fear or harm her, and left her a little dog of snowy whiteness, 
with a collar of black twisted hair, and said that when she wanted his 
help she had only to unlock the collar and the dog would find him. 

When they thought that all had done, and were thinking what life 
might do for their darling with so many gifts, the fairy of the sunshine 
came flitting in,—being very busy and unable to come before,—and 
touching her, said, “Be the joy and life of all who love you!” and it 
was noticed that little Bertha smiled, which in so young a baby was 
never known before. And away she went. - 

Little Bertha grew so beautiful and wise, that she was the wonder of 
the country. Butterflies and birds flew to her, and sat on her head and 
shoulders, and when she was in the fields, the larks and finches and 
sparrows came in assemblies, and chatted and sang, and in the woods 
the thrushes and orioles came to sit in the bushes around her, and kept 
up a continual concert. If the smaller birds were pursued by the 
hawks, they flew to her for protection if she were near, and the hawk, 
when he came near, became gentle too, but as he could not eat the 
pread-crumbs and berries she gave the sparrows and finches, he went 
away again to chase little birds where she was not. She found straw- 
berries somewhere in the glades from spring-time until the snow came— 
always some nook showed her some ; and she knew where all the flowers 
had their best places, and where they came first to the sun. She once 
found a serpent swallowing a pretty green frog by the lake-side, and 
caught it by the neck to make it let the prisoner go, which he did with 
great agility, and made no stay until he was well hidden under the 
leaves of the water-lilies; but the serpent took it all in good part, 
though Bertha said that he complained that if he were to be prevented 
from eating frogs, he should soon starve, for that they were only made 
to be eaten. Bertha wept much at this, for she disliked to have any- 
thing die, and so it was agreed between her and all the animals of prey, 
that when she was near there should be a truce to all hostilities and 
preying on each other. One day when she had gone far into the 
forests, a wolf came to bring her home, and on the way they passed a 
stray lamb, which so sorely tempted the wolf that he was almost ready | 
to steal away from her to catch the poor estray ; but as Bertha was very 
positive in her orders not to do so, he kept down his appetite, and even 
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helped Bertha to lead the lamb home. Arrived near the town, some 
furious dogs would have killed the wolf, but Bertha prevented them, 
and then saying, “ Now you see that if I do not permit you to do 
wickedness, I also keep you from suffering injustice,” she compelled the 
dogs to go home with her, and let the wolf go back to his hills in peace. 

But many pages would be required to tell of all the wonderful things 
that little Bertha did and saw while yet a child. It will be seen by 
what I have told, that the fairy gifts had all been true, and that no such 
child was ever known before or since. When she was growing up to a 
girl, and already helped her mother in all her household matters, it 
happened that a great feast was given by one of the princes whose state 
was near that in which they lived, and that the minstrels made a match 
to sing the praises of Fair-haired Bertha, who was still as beautiful, and 
apparently as young, as when Johann the Silent brought her to his home. 
A rude and violent baron, one who feared not God nor respected man, 
hearing their great contention of praise, swore that if the half was true, 
Fair-haired Bertha should rule his castle, not the house of a boorish 
doctor ; and as soon as the feast was ended, he called his men-at-arms 
together, and going by night to Johann’s house, broke open the doors, 
and wounding him so that he lay for dead, carried away Fair-haired 
Bertha senseless and unconscious. When she revived, she found herself 
a prisoner amongst strange, rude men, beyond the help of husband or 
fairy friends, for they had no force on wicked men. But before a week 
the beautiful lady died of grief, and all that the fairies could do was to 
make the flowers grow more beautiful on her grave, and to punish the 
ill-doer, which happened in this way. One day, as the baron was 
passing on horseback by a dreadful precipice, where the road was very 
narrow, and the rocks very rough above it, a strange, wild little man, 
clad in skins, with the head of a lion, and holding in a leash two furious 
wolves, suddenly appeared in a recess of the rocks, ready to pounce on 
the baron, whose horse, frightened out of all discretion, leaped over the 
precipice, and with his rider fell to the bottom, crushing the baron under 
him as he fell. 

Poor Johann, when he recovered, was broken-hearted, and wished 
to hide himself and little Bertha for ever from the eyes of men. Now 
high up on the mountains, which could be seen from their town, was a 
little valley, which was called the Garden Valley. It was surrounded 
by high cliffs on all sides but one—the south, and there a stream ran 
out, making a beautiful cascade. By this pass was the road to and 
from the valley, and at some seasons of the year not even the goats 
could go safely by the path. The level land of this valley was very 
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fertile, for the rain washed down from the cliffs all round the particles 
of earth, and the heavy snows of winter still more enriched it, so that 
when the summer sun came in, it was filled with the most beautiful 
Alpine flowers, mingled with the tall grass, and a more beautiful meadow 
never was seen; but so difficult was it to get to it, that rarely one 
went there, except a single shepherd and his wife and boy, who in 
summer led their flocks here to feed, and all summer long made cheese 
of the milk ; and when the food was all gone, led their sheep and goats 
back to the valleys below to pass the winter. Johann knew the valley, 
having been there to get minerals and plants that he needed in his 
medicines, and here he determined to pass the rest of his life, and hide 
his little Bertha from all eyes. So he bought the old shepherd’s house, 
and the right to pasture in the valley, with the sheep and the goats. He 
made the house larger and more comfortable, and carrying little Bertha’s 
treasures, his books and music, he went to live in the Garden Valley, 
and keep sheep and goats, 

Twice a year, at spring-time and autumn, he went down to the 
nearest village and bought bread, to pay for which he sold the sheep 
and goats which they did not need, and with this and the milk and 
cheese they lived all the year long. He built a house for his flock at 
the back of his own; and here he stored the hay, which he took care to 
make in the summer, and then, when the snow fell, instead of taking his 
flocks down to the plains below, he housed them, and though the snow 
fell many feet deep, and covered the houses entirely out of sight for 
months together, they did not suffer, neither the animals nor their 
master or little mistress. ‘The snow protected them from the intense 
cold, and Johann dug a gallery under it to the edge of the waterfall, 
where it could serve at once for water and air—for the snow-water is 
not good to drink, and this little stream protected by the snow, ran all 
winter long, only being frozen in the cold days before the snow fell. ° 
Then Johann had stores of wood from the fir-groves which grew over 
the valley ; and when the heat of the fire had melted the snow above 
the chimney, they had ventilation through the gallery and chimney. 
The snow admitted a faint, soft light, but sufficient for all ordinary 
purposes; and when a sheep died of old age or accident, Johann saved 
the tallow for candles, by whose light they studied when the daylight 
was not enough. 

So they passed the winter; and when spring came, and the snow 
melted away, Bertha, with her bird and dog, who never left her for a 
minute, went out to frolic on the side of the valley where the warmest 
sun came, to lead the sheep where the first blades of grass grew, and to 
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hunt the first blue gentians and the fair and fragile soldanella that pierces 
through the edges of the snowdrifts as mysteriously as the sea-pholas 
driils its lodging into the solid rock. Then the summer comes quick, 
and when the snow was all gone from the house, the field was already 
in bloom. Bertha knew so well all living and growing things around 
her that she was never lonely even when her father went on his excur- 
sions to the valleys below. The fate which befell the wicked baron had 
frightened people, so that none ever dared molest or come near Johann 
or his house; and so years passed away, and Bertha saw none of her 
race but her father until she had grown to be almost a woman, though 
still so child-like was she, and so well had the fairy gifts clung to her, 
that she did not seem to be more than a well-grown child. 

For her woe, it happened that as her father was returning from 
a visit from the lower valley in the early spring of one of those 
years, an avalanche of snow caught him and swept him into the gorges 
below the Garden Valley, burying him under hundreds of feet of snow 
and ice. For two or three days Bertha thought nothing strange of 
his absence ; but when it became longer than it had been before, she 
grew very anxious and unhappy. She asked the fairy dog what she 

“should do to know about her father. He replied that it would be best 
first to throw a lily-leaf into the brook. She did so, and after a few 
minutes the water-fairy came floating up over the mist of the fall, and 
sat down on the rocks beside Bertha. 

‘Oh, where is my father ?” sobbed the poor child ; “so many days 
he has left me alone, and I am very tired waiting for him. Do bring 
him back ; oh, bring him back !” 

The fairy put on Bertha’s forehead some cooling drops, for her head 
was hot and aching, and said to her in gentle tones— 

“Be patient, darling. You have now to learn the lessons of life, 
which your human nature cannot escape. Being human, you must 
suffer ; from this we cannot preserve you. Your father we can bring 
you no more ; he is dead, and we have no power over life and death.” 

Poor Bertha could not understand it—could not at once realise that 
her father was gone from her to return no more, and, stupefied and 
blinded by tears, she walked feebly back to the house, forgetting even 
the fairy in her despair., Her flocks gathered about her, and the little 
lambs, in their joy, frisked to and fro, while the dams bleated, seeing 
that she did not give them the accustomed caress. For two or three 
days she forgot even her loneliness in her grief, and the one idea that 
she should see no more her dear father, hear no more his kind and 
gentle voice, crowded every other thought out of her mind. But this 
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could not last long, and the bleating of her flocks, who gathered round 
the door, from which they waited her coming, at length aroused her, 
and, weak and weeping, she walked out in the sunshine again. 

Many days she passed without thought of what she must do in the 
future, now that she was left in the Garden Valley alone. She wished 
to die, and be at peace with her father; but neither death nor riches 
come for the wishing ; and after much weeping, she began to think 
what she must do with herself She was not afraid to stay alone in the 
valley; but she was old enough to know that she would never grow 
wiser or better alone. Yet she had no friend, no relative on earth that 
she knew of, and as to going back among the people who had killed 
her mother, she remembered too well to make any question of that. 

So after many days more of weeping and heartache she let her bird 
go, and loosed the band on the neck of her dog that they might go and 
call their master and mistress. It was not long ere they appeared, the 
queen of the fairies of the air and the genius of the animals. Then she 
threw a leaf of her lily into the stream, and the beautiful water-fairy came 
again, and they sent messengers for the fairies of:the sunshine and the 
fire. The elves of the meadow and forest they did not send for, nor 
the gnomes of the mountain, because the elves were light-headed little 
things and had no judgment, and the gnomes were thick-headed and 
dull, and would be only of use to help to do what the others planned. 

And so they had a grand council as to what must be done with 
Bertha. None of them could well take her home with them, for they 
knew that fairy life was nothing fit for human souls who had to pass by 
a life of service and discipline into fitness for immortality. Into the 
old world of cruelty and violence Bertha had left they had no wish to 
take her. Her beauty and loveliness were only so many dangers for 
her in a lawless land, and all the barons and princes were but brigands 
and robbers who loved their own wills, and not to make their dependents 
happy. So it was concluded by all that Bertha must be carried into 
some other land where justice and love governed, but where this land 
might be they did not agree. The water-fairy knew a lovely island far 
down one of her rivers, where all the world were shepherds and tillers 
of the land, where no war had ever been, where was no winter, and the 
flowers were so beautiful and so many that nobody had gardens in the 
whole island. 

* Ah yes,” said the air-fairy, “I know the place; I came off on a 
long trip with the west wind one day, and we travelled thousands of 
miles and stopped to rest on that island. It is very beautiful and 
peaceful, and the rulers are the oldest men, all the others are equals, 
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and they possess all things in common ; but they are very ignorant and 
have no desire to learn, so that our Bertha would be very lonely, and, 
what was worse, would make much discontent and envy amongst the 
young of the island—that would not be her place.” Then she said, 
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after thinking a moment, “I know a mountain land where the people 
are brave and strong, where they have beautiful cities and wise princes,. 
and commerce with all the countries round, for they have mines of the 
noble metals, and iron, and copper, which they send all over the world, 
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and many of them are very rich. There the wisdom and goodness of 
our Bertha would find a sure place for her.” 

‘‘T know those people well,” said the fire-fairy, “they pay me tribute, 
and many of my people are at work for them, but there is great pride 
and much ambition with their riches, and they make themselves very 
unhappy with their rivalries, and they have a very bitter prejudice 
against strangers, so that if Bertha were given a place worthy of her, 
she would be persecuted and slandered, and made very miserable. 
My opinion is that she should be ina land where wisdom rules and 
beauty is honoured, and that she should be a queen; so that none may 
slander her, or tyrannise over her gentleness.” 

“‘ T know the place for Bertha,” now exclaimed the sunshine-fairy in 
great enthusiasm and haste, for not being much of a thinker, when an 
idea struck him he made great ado to tell it, and though he never 
would have thought of anything by himself, he was very quick to catch 
the ideas of others. ‘I have been over the whole world, and know 
every country on its face, and I can tell you of a land worthy to have 
little Bertha for its queen.” 

Poor Bertha attended very little to this political discussion, and 
gave herself very little thought as to what queens and princes were. 
She envied nobody and loved everything, and her heart was so heavy 
that she took no interest in the plans they were making for her. The 
most earnest desire she had was to get to her father, and of this she 
thought more than of the thrones her friends were arranging for her. 

So the fairy went on to say that far to the east he knew a kingdom 
shut in by many mountains and great deserts, where had reigned a king 
who for his wisdom and goodness had been the most honoured of all 
the sovereigns of the age. He had always been asked to settle the 
differences between the neighbouring princes and peoples, and in his 
own kingdom he had learned to control the wicked impulses of his 
subjects by giving the good ones plenty to do, and by educating every- 
body so as to keep their minds from idleness. He allowed his people 
to become wealthy as long as they did so by just means, and he had a 
council composed of the wealthiest and wisest of the kingdom, to which 
no rich man was admitted who did not show that he made good use of 
his riches, or any wise man who did not use his wisdom for the general 
good, so that selfishness became out of fashion in his kingdom, and no 
one was really poor except the fools and the bedridden. 

Their king had been a wise magician, and knew all the charms that 
had power over the fairies, gnomes, and genii, and all the incantations 
that bound men or spirits. He knew very well that the virtues of kings 
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rarely descend to their sons, and tliat if they do, the chances are that a 
bad marriage puts them under influences which destroy the good effects 
of their education, for a true man is more easily led astray by a false 
woman than a selfish and perverse man is. Having done all he could 
to direct his only son in the right path, he decreed before his death that 
his son should only marry the maiden who should bring from the Blue 
Mountains the crown of Queen Lisida, who many years before was a 
fairy who had become mortal for the love of King Osanti, his great- 
great-grandfather, and whose crown when she died had been carried off 
by the fairies who gave it, and hidden in a glen of the Blue Mountains, 
guarded by a gnome who was one of the most powerful and cruel of all 
his race, and the road to which lay through a country which the fairies 
had laid spells on at every turn of the road, and every watercourse one 
passed by, and these spells could only be broken by a maiden who was 
perfectly honest, sweet-tempered, truthful, and unselfish, who had never 
injured man or brute, and who should answer all the questions of the 
gnome of the Silver Glen where the crown was hidden. ‘‘So,” said the 
fairy, when he had finished this long story for him to tell, ‘ who is there 
except Bertha who has the least chance of being the prince’s wife?” And 
they all said, ‘‘ No one.” 

So it was concluded that Bertha must set out to get the crown of 
Queen Lisida, and they began at once to plan the journey. But though 
the sunshine-fairy knew the whole wood there, he had no means of 
carrying Bertha, and though the air-fairies could have carried her, there 
were mountains on the way so high and cold that no animal could live 
an instant in passing over them, and there was no riverran there, so the 
water-fairy could do nothing. They then decided to ask the gnomes if 
they knew a road. So Bertha spilled a little of the mercury amongst 
the rocks, and almost instantly they opened, and the gnomes came out. 
When told what was wanted, they said that they would manage so as to 
bring her to the first enchanted ground over which she must pass; but 
after that they could do nothing for her, except to give her a good word 
to the gnome of the Silver Glen, who was their distant cousin. So the 
gnome of the Northern Mountains gave her a casket to put her jewels in, 
which no one could open save the one who shut it last, and in this were 
packed all the presents the fairies had given, except the bird and dog 
which accompanied her, and this casket she put into the little leather 
pocket on her girdle, where she carried her knitting. 

It was with a sad heart and much weeping that Bertha prepared to 
leave the Garden Valley. She kissed over and over again every object 
her father had ever used—his books, his clothes, and the implements 
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with which he had worked on their little cottage; she kissed with new 
tears her sheep and lambs, and even the goats, and would not be content 
to go away till the genius of the animals had promised her that her flocks 
should be led into the fold of their old master.. She gathered some 
flowers and fastened them at her throat, and then said to her friends 
that she was ready to go. The gnome of the Southern Mountains would 
go with her. All the others bade her farewell, promising some day to 
visit her in her new home, and to aid her when called for ; but, they said, 
her own truth and purity must be her protection against the greatest 
dangers, and her guides through the severest trials she must undergo. 
«* We have done all we could,” they said, “in your education, and now 
you are best able to do for yourself.” 

Then the gnome struck the rock, and there appeared a narrow open- 
ing, into which he walked, and Bertha followed him. It grew wider and 
higher, and went down and down until it became a splendid vaulted hall, 
at the sides of which Bertha saw huge chambers, where innumerable 
little gnomes and elves were hammering, and pounding, and melting, 
and pouring, and spinning glass, and silver, and gold; others, where 
they seemed to be making heaps of precious stones, with other strange 
occupations. And they spun along so rapidly, that the whole seemed 
like a running river; and they passed without a pause through great © 
halls, lit by gems, like lamps, so that one could almost see to count the 
dust on the floor; on through passages where all was black and almost 
dark, and where only feeble murmurs of pounding and blowing of bellows 
were heard in the distance, and all was so close and damp that Bertha 
shivered and shuddered. And then they came out into the light again, 
and when she had got her eyes accustomed to the glare, and could see 
around her, the gnome was gone, and she stood alone in a green and 
pleasant valley stretching far before her, and bounded by snowy peaks. 
There were visible green hills, on whose summits were great palaces, but 
from the distance seemed like tiny cottages, and here and there white 
villages. . Near by where Bertha was ran a clear purling brook, in which 
fish leaped, and by which grew flowers she did not know, and the rocks 
among which the brook ran were of such exquisite colour—purple, and 
golden-brown, and russet and fawn-colour—that one would have said 
that they were rare and precious stones. And by them nodded and 
waved in the wind tall racemes of scarlet and blue flowers; and the 
daisies were pale blue, tipped with purple, such as she had never seen. 
The meadows stretched wide away, with groups of beautiful trees, and 
immense herds of cattle grazing about or lyingin the shade. Thesheep 
were as gentle as her own, but much larger and finer, and what struck 
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her as most strange was, that she saw no shepherd or shepherdess—no 
human being was visible. All was new and strange, like another world 
to Bertha, and as she looked around in it, she felt as if the sorrows of the 
Garden Valley had all dropped off, and left her in perfect peace. She 
remembered everything but dimly, as if it had passed in a dream. She 
longed to see her father, but the longing had a kind of hope with it, 
which softened it, and made her feel happier than she had hoped ever 
to be again. She was hungry, and there were in the fields the most 
tempting fruits, but finding no one to ask for them, she dared not eat. 

She opened her casket and took out the lily, from which she pulled 
a leaf, and threw it into the brook. She saw immediately a fairy, as like 
her protector of the old world as one sister could be like another. 

‘Where am IJ, and where must I go?” said Bertha to the stranger. 

‘‘'You are in the realm that was once governed by the famous King 
Osanti, and which is now ruled by the young King Rasanti, his descend- 
ant. I know for what you come, and can put you in the way, but once 
there, can help you no further. Follow this path by the hillside until 
you come to a wicket-gate, which will admit you to a garden full of fruits 
of the most beautiful appearance ; through that you must pass, and you 
will find a house with a low, wide door, at which you will rap, and ask 
the man who opens to take you into his service. In due time you will 
learn the rest.” And so she vanished. 

Bertha went as she was directed, and opening the wicket-gate, passed 
through a garden where fruit filled the air with fragrance. And as Bertha 
had for many years seen no fruit except strawberries and blue-berries, 
and as she was fainting with hunger, the fruit tempted her greatly to pick 
and eat. But she had never learned to take what was not hers. It was 
not to be supposed that the proprietor of so much fruit would have cared 
that Bertha should eat what would have stayed her appetite, but that it 
was not hers was sufficient for her. She hurried through, and tapping 
timidly at the wide door, hardly high enough for her to enter without 
stooping, the door opened in an instant, and a short, stout man, nearly 
as broad as he was high, appeared. He had no neck, and his face was 
nearly square. His dress was a coarse brown robe, hanging from his 
houlders to his feet, and bound at the waist with a broad leather belt, 

‘om which hung a bunch of keys and a fat purse. He had evidently 
‘tatched Bertha coming through the orchard, and saw that she touched 
nthing, and received her with a smile, which was like that of a bear, 
ad said, “It is well you picked none, for my dog had his eye on you;” 
od then looking round, Bertha saw a huge dog that very much resembled 
is master following close at her heels. It was a frightful brute, but she 
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had never learned to fear an animal, and stooped to pat it on the head, 
at which the beast showed such pleasure that his master was still more 
kind in his manner, and asked Bertha what she wanted. ? 

‘“‘T have come to seek Queen Lisida’s crown,” she said, not feeling 
any reason why she should make a secret of it; “but as I do not know 
the way, and have no home, or anything to eat, I wish to ask service and 
food until I know what I am to do next.” 

‘You have made a good beginning,” said Grunter the gnome; “the 
last one who came this way stopped to eat my apples, and Zan tore her 
to pieces. But what can you do?” 

“TI can keep the house in order, and make butter and cheese,” 
replied she. 

‘I have no sheep or cattle, and make no cheese or butter; but I 
want somebody who can keep my house c/ean,” said he, ‘“‘and I want 
somebody to watch my fruit when I am gone, so you may try my service.” 

Grunter was the first guardian of the crown, and was charged to test 
the honesty of all who came to get it. He was a gnome, and lived in 
the mountain, but came to the garden whenever any one came to try to 
_ get the crown, and as the service was not agreeable to him, he was very 
morose with all who came and did not seem likely to succeed. Bertha 
was so honest, so pure and beautiful, that the gnome at once made up his 
mind to do all he could to help her through, for he saw that she had a 
good chance of success, and when the thing was over he would move 
away his garden and go back to his dear crags and caves again; but he 
dared not leave untried all the snares which it was his duty to put to detect 
the pretenders for the possession of the crown. But Grunter knew howto 
do his duty in several ways, and the pleasantest for Bertha was the one he 
chose. So Bertha had the best room in his house, and the best of fare. 

Scarcely had she been a day in the house before Grunter must go 
away on business, and leave the garden under the care of Bertha. So 
he went with her among the fruit-trees, and showed her what she must 
do, and how to pick the fruit when it ripened, so that it should be fit for 
the king’s table, but, above all, that no one should be allowed to eat it, 
no matter what the temptation. He did not tell her that if she ate o 
gave away any of the fruit she would be destroyed in a moment, becaus 
her obedience must be voluntary and not produced by fear, to prove h 
worthy to pass on to the next trials. She had nothing to do but wat 
and gather the apples and other fruits as they were fit to pluck, whi 
was one by one, and then pack them away in boxes, which the gnore 
showed her. So he went away, telling her he should be gone a mont 
and left Zan to help her to keep guard at night. 
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Now Zan was also a gnome, who had taken the form of a dog to 
watch better those who came to Grunter’s service, and Bertha was so kind 
and thoughtful of him, that he made up his mind that she should lack no 
help which he could give her. Shortly after the old gnome had gone 
away, Bertha was called to the gate by aloud knocking. She found there 
an old woman, who seemed very ill and weak, and whose mouth and lips 
were parched with fever and thirst, so that she was a most pitiable 
object.. She begged for a peach to quench her thirst. Bertha’s heart 
was much moved, and if the peaches had been hers she would have given 
them a//,; but in spite of all her pity, she would not give her ome. She 
told Zan to watch while she went to bring a pitcher of water. He did 
his duty with a good will, for he knew who the witch was, and when 
Bertha returned with the water the old woman drank it all at once, and 
looked more thirsty and feverish than before. She begged so earnestly 
and with so many tears that Bertha wept to see her, and if she had been 
less faithful she would have certainly yielded ; but when the old woman 
found it useless, she threw off her disguise and appeared what she really 
was, a wicked witch, who had only come to tempt, and if possible 
destroy, Bertha, and off she went in a gust of wind, angry, as one might 
well imagine. Zan looked up at Bertha, and gave one or two little barks, 
wagging his head and tail as if he would have laughed, but what was odd 
was that his tail wagged up and down instead of sideways, as dogs 
generally do, which showed that he was an extraordinary dog, and 
understood the witch’s game. 

This adventure showed Bertha that there was wicked deceit in the 
world, and she concluded always to wear her diamond talisman thereafter. 
She kept about her house-work cheerily, and was so busy that she never 
thought of being lonely. But after a few days, while she was picking her 
fruit, she saw outside the wicket-gate a shepherd-boy tending three or 
four sheep, and playing on a flute as he walked along. He was a hand- 
some boy, and Bertha thought that she had never seen any one so 
beautiful, and his music seemed sweeter even than her bird’s)s The 
youth did not seem at first to see her, but as she drew nearer the wicket, 
he looked up as if surprised, and wished her good morning, and asked her 
if she had lived there long, for he had never, he said, seen her before. 
So she told him how long she had been in Grunter’s service, and he 
told her how long he had tended sheep on those fields, and after 
chatting awhile he went on his way, and Bertha at once felt more lonely . 
than she had done since she had lost her father. The next day and 
the next he came again, and Bertha began to think that no one except 
her father could be so clever and witty; but as the shepherd-boy 
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went off as if he didn’t care in the least to leave her, she soon began to 
cease singing, and grew heavy at her work, thinking only of when she 
would finish it, and get back to the wicket-gate. So after some days the 
shepherd began to talk of the cities where he had been, and the beautiful 
palaces and pleasure gardens, until Bertha was strangely tempted to go 
to see them. To please him she put on her fairy presents, and made 
herself as gay as possible, and he told her that with such beautiful things 

she might be a great lady in the city; and when by such fables he had 
almost turned her head, he proposed to her that they should take as much 

of the fruit of the garden as they could carry, as it was more valuable in 

the city than gold or jewels, and go at once to the city of which he had 

told her. 

She would not now have cared for Lisida’s crown or to be a queen, 
but have preferred to go with her shepherd-boy ; but to take Grunter’s 
fruit and betray his confidence she could not think of for an instant, 
and so much did the proposal shock her, that she felt a great revulsion 
towards the shepherd-boy, and thought for the first time of looking at her 
diamond, which she found to be of the colour of ashes, and the gold 
chain on which it was hung had turned black. Astonished at this, she 
looked at the shepherd again, and found him utterly changed in appear- 
ance, and as hideous as he had before been beautiful. His face was 
black and distorted with wrath, and he would have seized Bertha to 
strangle her if Zan had not flown at him and caught him by the throat, 
when he vanished, and his sheep all turned into wolves, and ran away at 
full speed. 

Poor Bertha’s heart could scarcely keep up under such different 
emotions. She turned to walk back to the house, not knowing what to 
think or feel. Zan began to dance on his hind legs, and his tail some- 
how shook off from his body, and he straightened up and grew taller until 
he became a gnome, and at that moment Grunter returned, and expressed 
himself well pleased with Bertha’s service, and as he needed her no longer 
he gave her her wages, which were a small bag of spun gold with a single 
seed in it. 

. “This,” said he, “is a seed of the Fruit of fruits. You must plant it 
in your garden when you have a home, and it will grow to be a tree that 
bears fruit, that to the true and good will be food and drink the most 
delicious, but to the false will be bitterness and ashes.” 

So having showed her the way she must follow, he gave her an - 
emerald engraved with the cipher of Queen Lisida, and suddenly dis- 
appeared with the garden and all that had been in it, and Bertha was left 
Standing alone in the meadow path that ran by the river along which she 
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must walk. Nothing remained but the little golden bag, the seal, and 
her experience. 

All this did not astonish Bertha so much as it would have done 
children on less intimate terms with fairies, for though she was fast be- 
coming a woman, she was still at heart a child. So she trudged along 
cheerfully until she came to a house by the riverside, surrounded on the 
three sides away from the river by tall trees, with pleasant groves and 
fields stretching wide, with shrubs fragrant with blossoms, and turf 
mottled with flowers, which were, like all things here, new and delight- 
ful to her. The house was low, but covered a great deal of ground and 
had many outbuildings, and mingled with the songs of birds was the 
hum of bees. 

Bertha tapped gently at the gate, which opened, and showed her a 
courtyard paved with the most beautiful mosaic of birds and animals and 
kings and queens in chase and hunt, and all round were corridors, whose 
walls were painted with bright frescoes of processions and ceremonies 
and festivities. At each side of the gate sat a guardian, who to Bertha 
Seemed to be men with the expression of insects—that on her right 
looking like a bee, the one on her left like an ant. The ant guardian 
held out his baton to stop her, while the bee guardian asked her, in a 
sharp, buzzing tone, what she wanted and where was her pass. She 
showed him the seal of Queen Lisida, and the bee guardian buzzed an 
octave lower that she might walk in, and rang a bell for an attendant. A 
dapper little page came out of one of the corridors where he had been at 
work behind a column, dressed in a suit of banded black and yellow, 
with a cloak that flew out as he walked, and made Bertha think of a wasp 
more than anything else she had ever seen that was not an insect. He 
asked what she wanted to do. She replied that she was in search of 
Queen Lisida’s crown, and had been directed there on her way. He then 
led her to a sweet and quiet-looking lady, who sat in a room which 
Bertha thought the most beautiful place she had ever seen. Its walls 
were painted with climbing rose-plants full of roses, with creepers and 
vines of many kinds in flower and in fruit, amidst which were painted 
birds as gay as rainbows—sitting, flying, and billing—others with 
their young ones learning to fly or being fed. The lady’s seat was like 
a great golden arum, in which she sat, in a robe of purple and pale 
green. 

Bertha told her what she came for, and showed her the seal, and 
begged her to help her on her way, as she had become very weary of 
having no home. The lady, whose name was Nicitza, told her that the 
way to the Silver Glen of the Blue Mountains was shut by an ivory gate, 
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which opened only once a month, and that it had closed the week before, 
so that she had three weeks to wait. And as, in their house, none were 
allowed to be idle, she must be of service while she waited. What could 
Bertha do? she asked. Bertha told her what she had told Grunter, and 
Nicitza replied that there they only ate grains, and fruits, and honey ; 
that sheep were lazy creatures whom they never allowed on their estate. 
But she would find something for her to do if she was willing. 

So next day Bertha was set to pick strawberries from the bramble- 
bed, as it was called, because the bed was covered over with brambles 
and nettles to keep the squirrels and maermots from eating the berries. 
Only slender, delicate fingers could get between the thorns, and they 
would often be pricked. And every day every berry must be picked, the 
lady said, though she did not tell Bertha the reason, which was that they 
were to go to their prince’s table, where just as many people sat as there 
were berries ripe in the bramble-bed each day, and if cne were missing, 
there would be a breeze. 

For a week Bertha picked the strawberries, and though her fingers 
were scratched and torn and bleeding every night, she never missed a 
berry. Nicitza was so well pleased, that she gave her one of the best 
chambers in the palace, and set her to a new work even more difficult 
than the first. It seems that one of the most dexterous and industrious 
spiders in the spinning-rooms had got into a quarrel with a hornet, who 
was making paper in the next room, and they set to fighting, the result 
of which was, that the spider was killed, and his web dreadfully tangled. 
Bertha was set to unravel and reel this web, and we may be sure that if 
she could do this, her patience and good temper must be proof against 
any further trial. I don’t know that Bertha would ever have got through 
this task, if her bird had not held the ends for her sometimes; but so 
patient was she, that in another week the whole web was disentangled 
and reeled, ready for the weavers. Lady Nicitza, at this, placed her at 
her right hand at the table where all dined. 

The next week Bertha had a new task, to assort and lay in proper 
order a bag of feathers, which were to be made the trimming of a robe 
for the princess to whom the estate belonged, and this none had ever 
heen able to do, for when they were partly arranged, a breath of wind 
would come and carry them all round the room. Bertha was much 
puzzled by this, and several times had to commence anew. Her dog 
showed her, at length, that the wind did not commence to blow until 
nearly mid-day, and ceased at sunset. So on the fifth day, having wasted 
four days in trying, she began at sunset, and hanging up her diamond to 
light her—for no lamps were allowed there—she succeeded during the 
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night and the next forenoon in getting all in order, and laid between 
two cloths ready for the feather-worker. Nicitza was then so pleased 
with Bertha, that she gave her a robe of gossamer and spider's silk 
woven in bands of blue and white, with threads of gold running length- 
wise along the fabric. This could be folded and packed in a walnut- 
shell, The next day she showed Bertha the wonders and treasures of 
the palace, and early next morning she brought her in her chariot, drawn 
by winged tortoises, to the ivory gate, and when it opened, and the 
porter, who was a gnome of the gold and diamond mines of the great 
South Mountains, whose summits were never seen by man, asked what 
right she had to pass that way, the lady replied that she was her protec- 
tor, and that he should know that they who passed through the Palace of 
Industry had all right to go on. The gnome said— 

‘We shall see if she is the chosen one very soon; meanwhile, let us 
test her truthfulness.” 

But this he said so that Bertha did not hear it. In his lodge was 
deposited a diamond that had been one of the most precious of Queen 
Lisida’s treasures, and when it was determined to hide her crown, there 
was written by magic on the diamond this sentence :—“ For the prince’s 
daughter who shall be the prince’s bride.” This the porter brought in in 
an ivory and gold jewel-box, and would have given it to Bertha as her 
own ; but she, when she read the inscription, handed it back to the 
porter, and turned round sorrowfully to go from the gate again, saying— 

“My father was not a prince, nor am I a prince’s daughter.” 

‘But never mind,” said the gnome, “ your father may have been a 
prince for all you know ; and who shall say he was not, when you have 
the diamond which none but the true bride could have ?” 

“No, no,” said Bertha ; ‘to let the stone lie for me would be worse 
than to lie myself, and not even to be the prince's wife will I do so.” 
And she sat down by the roadside to weep. 

While she sat so, her face buried in her hands, thinking what she 
should do next, regretting the painted walls of the Palace of Industry, 
and longing more than ever for some home where she should rest from 
wandering, the gate still remained open, and presently another guardian 
came out—a fair, handsome genius, with open brow and tranquil face, 
and led Bertha through the gates, saying— 

‘¢ Read the stone again.” 

And when she looked at it anew, she was almost beside herself with 
delight on seeing that it read, “‘ For her who, even to be the prince’s 
bride, would not lie!” but even that inscription seemed flickering and 
fading out, until at length there only remained, ‘‘ The prince’s bride!” 
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This diamond the genius told her to put in the little casket with her other 
treasures, and show it to the guardian of the next barrier. 

* She now entered a valley which narrowed towards a mountain range, 
that looked dim and blue, and cloven with deep ravines. The peaks 
were rugged and bare ; wild, desolate rock. ‘The valley had no signs of: 
habitation, not even sheep fed there, and no life could be seen to cheer 
her walk. She kept on all day, only stopping to eat some little cakes 
Lady Nicitza had given her, and as the night came on she reached the 
nearest hills. It was impossible to lose her way, for the valley was so 
narrow now that the path could not divide, and the bare precipitous rock 
rose on both sides to a height that almost shut out the sun, and made 
the twilight still more gloomy. She saw in the distance, however, that 
the rocks came together, and what seemed to be a stone gateway, by 
which glowed faintly a light. As she came near the barrier she suddenly 
saw a maiden sitting by the roadside weeping as if her heart would break. 
She seemed, as far as Bertha could see in the dim light, to be of her own 
age and very beautiful. Bertha stopped, in spite of her haste, and asked 
what was the matter, and if she could help her. The stranger replied 
that she was on the way to find the crown of Queen Lisida, and that she 
had got so far, but not having been able for her impatience to wait a 
month at the ivory gate, she had climbed round it, and now could not 
get in by the next gate because she had not a diamond which was kept 
at the ivory gate. Then she went on to say how she had seen the prince 
and loved him more than her life, and if she could not become his bride she 
would die, for there was nothing else to make life tolerable to her. Then 
Bertha asked her if the prince was so good and handsome as to deserve 
so much love, and the strange maiden said that he was the handsomest 
man in the world, and so good that all the people were ready to die for 
him. She said that her father was a neighbouring prince, and that she 
had once seen Rasanti when he came to her father’s palace, and had 
come to love him so that she had gone through all the trials as far as this 
to be his bride, and that now she would lie there and die, for she saw 
that Bertha was to be his bride and queen. Then she began to weep 
again, so that Bertha’s heart was melted, and she thought within herself 
that she had always lived alone, and was only a peasant girl, and stood 
in no need of palaces and crowns, and that she could live very happily 
with Lady Nicitza, who seemed to love her so much; that she had 
never seen the prince and did not yet love him, and would not break 
her heart if she did not marry him, while this poor girl would die. She 
never thought to question the truth of all this story, or to inquire if the 
stranger had Lisida’s seal, or how she could have climbed past the ivory 
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‘gate She was so honest herself that she could not disbelieve others, 
and thinking over the stranger’s grief and sufferings, she determined to 
give her the diamond talisman and let her go through the litle gate, 
though the dark night was now almost on her, and she had no shelter 
or refuge except to walk back to the ivory gate, and so if she could 
through that, back to the Palace of Industry. It was not without a pang, 
however, that she decided to make the sacrifice, for the stranger’s 
description of Rasanti had excited her imagination and feelings, and she 
felt that she would be very happy as his queen. 

So, very sadly, she drew out the diamond and gave it to the weeper, 
and then, weeping herself, turned to go back. The stranger stopped 
her, and when Bertha looked at her again she saw that she was a noble, 
dignified-looking fairy, whose face, full of serenity and benevolence, 
seemed lighted by magical light, and who smiled as sweetly as her mother 
could have done, and said— 

“Tam only the guardian of the gate of rock, through which you 
could never have passed if you had preferred your own ambition to the 
happiness of another.” 

She led Bertha through the gate of rock, which opened as if the rock 
itself had moved out, and they entered into a grotto which a mild light 
from unseen lamps lit up, and showed a little alcove where a white 
bed stood ready for the weary Bertha. Out of another recess moved 
by itself a table, on which was a supper of the whitest of bread with 
butter and honey, after eating which she slept quietly until the next morn- 
ing. She rose refreshed and happy as a child. The several trials of her 
virtues had strengthened them, and she felt their effect on herself. Her 
breakfast came as her supper had, by unseen hands, and after it was 
eaten she began to desire to be on her way again, and wished for her 
hostess to appear. No sooner was the wish formed than she saw the 
fairy approaching, and as she walked flowers and fruits and beautiful 
objects of all kinds dropped from the folds of her robes and rolled 
along at her feet, and light radiated from her more beautiful than 
sunlight. 

She went on the way with Bertha a long distance, and the birds sang 
and the flowers seemed to grow visibly, the daisies turned towards them, 
and the grass waved as if the wind passed slowly over it. At length 
they came in sight of the Silver Glen, where the crown was kept. On 
either side the cliffs lifted their heads into the clouds like walls of ada- 
mant, leaving only a space wide enough for a pathway at the bottom. 
It was chilly and damp, and the waters dripped down the rocks, and 
mosses and ferns grew in the crevices, and on all the little projections, 
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and even the roadway was carpeted with moss like velvet. Here 
Bertha’s guide stopped, telling her to go on until she came to the very 
bottom of the glen, and there she would find steps cut in the rock, leading 
up toa grotto in the cliff, into which she must enter, and where she 
would learn her fate. 

As she walked along, the glen seemed to be closing in on her, and 
the chill struck to her very soul, but she kept on, looking neither behind 
nor to the right or left, but now and then turning her eyes up to see if 
the rocks were not going to fall. In the grotto she saw an old, old 
gnome sitting on a throne carved from the solid rock. His hair was 
white as flax, and his beard flowed all over the front of the throne to 
the floor; and at his feet lay two griffins, with their paws crossed, quiet 
as if they were stone. His face was very stern and cold. His voice 
when he spoke was like the grating of sliding rocks, and made Bertha 
shudder, not with fear, but because it was so harsh that it seemed as if 
the cavern were falling in. Then the griffins, which had not moved 
before he spoke, opened their jaws and clicked their teeth together, and 
crossed their paws the other way, and were still as stone again, not 
looking at Bertha in the least all the time. 

“What do you want here?” he said, which, though a very simple 
question, was, as he said it, almost like a sentence of death. 

“Queen Lisida’s crown, please,” she replied, as simply as if he had 
been an old friend. 

‘What title have you to claim it ?” he asked. 

So Bertha showed him the seal and the diamond, and he lifted up 
his great rough hand and brought it down sharply on the arm of his seat 
twice, and each time a griffin turned his head a little to one side, the 
right-hand griffin to the left, and the left-hand one to the right. 

Then the gnome said, ‘‘So you wish to be queen, do you?” 

‘‘'Yes,” said she, very frankly. 

“¢ And why do you wish to be queen?” said Alcmazor. 

“ Because it must be pleasant to be loved by everybody, and be able 
to do good to all,” replied she. 

‘‘ What is the virtue of a queen?” said he after a little. 

‘‘ Pity,” replied Bertha. 

‘And what is her highest merit ? ” 

* To love the king better than her own life.” 

‘‘ What is the virtue of a king?” asked the gnome again. 

“Justice,” replied Bertha. 

‘¢ And what is his highest merit ?” 

“To love his people more than himself,” said she after thinking for a 
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moment. Then the gnome nodded, and the griffins uncurled their 
tails, and curled them up again in the other direction. 

‘ Then how shall they rule ?” asked Alcmazor. 

‘Mercy will go with justice, and all will be judged in love.” 

‘‘ But if the king be unjust ?” he asked. 

“Then there will be more need of her mercy.” 

‘‘ And if he does not love his peogle?” 

‘‘Then she, loving him, will love all he ought to love, and will 
judge for him.” 

“ But if the queen be not true?” 

‘‘Then,” said Bertha, “the people will be unhappy, for deceit will 
pervert justice, and love cannot live with untruth.” 

“Who taught you, who know nothing of kings and queens, all this?” 
said he. 

‘Something that speaks to me within my mind,” said Bertha, “ and 
answers all my questionings.” 

“Enter!” said the gnome, and struck the rock with a staff, and 
there appeared an arched doorway, by which Bertha passed into a 
vaulted hall, at the end of which she could see a lighted chamber. But 
before she had walked far, she came to where the rock was covered with 
little lizards, lying so still that she had difficulty not to step on them. 
As she went along they grew thicker and thicker, and there was no 
place to put her foot without crushing some of them. So she knelt 
down and began to fill her lap with them, hoping to get them out of her 
way in this manner; but the more she took up the more there came, 
and she saw that there was no way to go on except stepping on them, 
which she could not find it in her heart to do. So she sat down to wait 
if they would not go away. But she waited long in vain, and at last she 
determined to make an effort to gather up enough to clear a way to walk 
in, and at length she approached the threshold of the lighted chamber 
only to find an awful chasm before it, over which she could see no way 
of passing. 

All at once, the lizards she had treated so tenderly began to run into 
the chasm, and, in a short time, by climbing one over another, they 
made a bridge to the threshold of the chamber, over which Bertha 
waiked so lightly and quickly that no one of the lizards called out or 
seemed hurt by her weight. And so she passed the last of her trials, 
and one which was the most severe of all; for what were a few lizards 
crushed, compared with her winning the prize, when it was almost 
within reach? But without the lizards the chasm would have swallowed 
her, or the griffins torn her to pieces; for why else were they so quiet, 
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but because they expected her to fall into their claws as she came back 
without the crown? 

As Bertha crossed the threshold she entered a grotto, domed over- 
head, and cut out of the rock, which was polished like glass, and showed 
veins of silver running through it in all directions. In the centre was a 
stone table covered with a cloth of silk and gold, on which was a cushion, 
which supported a crown. It was a thin hoop of gold, widest at the 
front, and set there with a very large diamond, whose light, reflected by 
the polished walls, made the grotto so light that everything in it could 
be seen as by lamplight. ‘The whole crown was encrusted without by 
gems, such as are never seen in the jewellers’ shops, but which in fairyland 
may be seen in plenty; for it would seem that the brilliancy of a gem 
depends much on its possessor. Certainly Lisida’s crown was not less 
bright when Bertha took it up timidly, and wondering if this could really 
be what she came for, put it on her head to try the fit. It fitted her 
exactly as if it had been made for her, and she tripped back again over 
her lizard bridge, which, as soon as she had passed, undid itself; and as 
fast as the lizards came up they turned into pages, and footmen, and 
men-at-arms, and all sorts of attendants, dressed some in green and gold, 
others in scarlet and olive-green, and others still in crimson and blue, 
and, some preceding her and others following, they escorted her back 
into the cave, but the gnome was gone. They all went down the steps. 
to the bottom of the glen, where they found a chariot with two white 
horses waiting ; and Bertha took the seat, the back and arms of which 
were of ivory and gold, and the seat of the softest down covered with 
velvet, the like of which was never seen in loom of man. Behind her got 
up two footmen, in blue, with gold trimmings, and peaked hats of white 
and gold, with waving feathers. A page in scarlet, with trimmings of 
purple, stood on the steps of the chariot, one on each side, and a postil- 
lion in black and yellow, with a red cap, from which a long plume 
streamed out behind, guided the horses. Before walked, two by two, 
six heralds, with trumpets, and on each side of them three archers ; then. 
came a score of men-at-arms, and as many more behind the chariot ; 
then chamberlains, and pages, and then a body of spearmen, and attend- 
ants of all orders. So much display and life Bertha had never seen 
before, and she was quite bewildered, and forgot that she still had the 
crown on. Her little dog lay at her feet between the griffins, and the 
fairy bird sat on‘her shoulder; and so the procession moved down: 
through the gloomy glen, which never saw such splendour before, and 
never will again. So they came to where the gate of rock had barred. 
the way to Bertha, but it was now gone, with the grotto, and all that 
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accompanied it. Bertha would gladly have given a word of grateful 
recognition to the guardian, but she had accomplished her mission, and 
had gone. The ivory gate had gone too; and then they took the high 
road to the prince’s palace, 


Now, Rasanti had a talisman on the dressing-table of his chamber, 
which would tell him when the crown was won. It was a tablet of ivory 
framed in gold, which, so long as no one had won the crown, would 
remain white, but as soon as the true bride had taken possession of it 
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her portrait would appear on the tablet. This morning Rasanti had 
been to the council, and, having been much perplexed with matters not 
easy to judge, he came back wishing that his father had not put such 
impossible conditions on his marrying. He felt very lonely, and in need 
of some one to help him to govern ; for he was, in spite of his wisdom 
and goodness, sore perplexed at times. Judge, then, of his delight when 
he suddenly found, on his return, the tablet filled by the portrait of the 
most beautiful creature he had ever seen. What made it most strange 
was that in his race no light-haired person was ever known; so that 
Bertha’s golden hair was something wonderful. He could scarcely take 
his eyes off the portrait ; but, remembering that the way from the Silver 
Glen to his capital was only a few hours, he made haste to give orders 
to prepare for the reception of the queen. 

At this there was great stirring in the palace, which soon spread to 
the city, and all the world began to deck itself in its best and get out of 
doors, except the unfortunate attendants who had to dust and air the 
queen’s rooms, which had not been occupied since the death of the last 
queen, many years before. New curtains were to be put up, and the 
gilding renewed, and the carpets shaken. Such a bustle and hurry never 
was seen there before ; chamberlains shouted from this room, and the 
workmen hammered and clattered in that, the pages ran against each 
other in their haste, the attendants made such a racket in bringing 
things, that scarcely a word could be heard, and the master-workmen 
had to put their mouths to the ears of their under-workmen to be heard, 
and the others made signs and gestures because they could not be heard 
at all, and the dust filled the air as the sunshine came in through the 
newly-opened windows, until the black and white and scarlet and blue 
dresses of the workmen and attendants seemed in a golden haze, and 
moved about like creatures in a dream. 

Meanwhile the king had ordered his horse and attendants, and pre- 
ceded by heralds and knights on horseback, and followed by all his 
council, he rode out on the way to the Silver Glen. 

This road was, for several miles from the city, straight and lined 
with palm-trees, whose plumy tops met overhead, and as the king rode 
along he saw, far down this avenue, a crowd coming his way, and then 
he heard the trumpets of the heralds as they blew a merry blast, and as 
they came nearer saw the chariot above the heads of the footmen, and 
something gleaming in it like gold and gems, which he knew must be 
his bride. But this pomp and state he did not understand, or who were 
all this train which beat up the dust in the morning sun. So he put 
spurs to his horse, and in his impatience, fairly flew down the road, so 
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that few of the attendants could keep up with him. They hurried along 
after him, however, as best they could, and when he drew the rein in 
front of the chariot, and almost stupefied with wonder and joy at the 
beauty of Bertha (who had, when she saw the dust of his coming, put on 
all her jewels, the fairy gifts, so that she shone with light), threw himself 
from his horse, and as the pages stepped down and the postillion stopped 
his horses, he stepped entranced into the chariot, and, kneeling on one 
knee, kissed the hand of Bertha. 

By this time his own heralds had got their breath, and blew a blast 
in reply to the heralds of the fairy train, and all the councillors, knights, 
and men-at-arms, as she stood up in the chariot, and they saw her for 
the first time, burst into a loud cry of joy and welcome. Then the 
trumpets on both sides sounded again, and Bertha, bewildered and 
smitten to the very heart with love for the king, could say nothing, but 
her blue eyes filled with tears, and her lips trembled with the happiness 
she could not speak, and she was certainly more beautiful in that 
moment than she had ever been before. 

So the king rode at the left hand of the chariot, since there was not 
room for two, and Bertha, having never been on horseback, could not 
ride the palfrey, and the horsemen rode by the side of her footmen. So 
the train moved on towards the city, the heralds from time to time 
blowing their trumpets. As they came nearer and it was known that 
they would soon enter, and that there was no doubt that Bertha was the 
true queen, the people began to throw out their banners and drape their 
windows, and spread carpets where they would come; and the roofs 
and windows and balconies were full of happy faces, eager to see their 
new queen, who should bring back Lisida’s crown, and make the whole 
kingdom happy as it was when Lisida was queen. 

So they came in at the great bronze gate, where all the elders of the 
people were waiting; and when they saw Bertha they all kneeled, as if 
she were a saint, and then they began to shout till their voices made a 
roar like a mighty cataract, which was heard all over the city. And the 
great street that led up to the palace was full of shouting and waving 
flags until the king and his bride had entered the palace gate, and then 
the shouting ceased, and you might have heard a murmur, like the wind 
in the forest, of people talking together through the whole city, ask- 
ing who she was, and where she came from, and saying how beautiful 
she was, and all that. 

As for Bertha, when she went in at the gate of the palace, and en- 
tered the court, where the retainers of the king were drawn up to receive 
them, and looked about on the palace itself, which was built on three 
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sides of the court, she was astonished that anything could be so beauti- 
ful; for it was built of red and green jasper, and the windows were 
carved in white marble, with fluted and twisted columns of green 
porphyry and rose-coloured marble at each side, with animals, and 
birds, and flowers sculptured on their bases and capitals, and all over 
the arches of the windows. And the great doorway was an immense 
arch of black porphyry, beyond which was a recess vaulted over 
with white alabaster, and columns of the same at each side, and the 
alabaster was carved with roses all over. At the bottom of this recess 
were folding-doors of silver, on which were sculptured the events of 
the reign of King Osanti. Through this they entered into the great 
reception-room, vaulted overhead a hundred feet high, and in whose 
ceiling stars of crystal were set, to soften the light of a thousand lamps 
at night, though by day it was lighted by two immense windows of 
stained glass, one at each end; and the walls between were painted with 
scenes from the history of Ari, which was the name of the kingdom. 
And in this great hall Bertha was married to Rasanti that very day. 
Bertha’s dog and bird were loosed, and I have heard that there were 
never so many fairies seen at one time since they existed, and there 
certainly will never be so many seen again as were at this wedding ; 
for it seems that all the fairies of Europe and Asia came together to 
celebrate it 


